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BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 





WHEN first the September gales 
Rush down the Eastern main, 
And the blue waves turn gray, 
And beckon with white banners to the shore— 
I furl my summersails, 
Koowing that ne’er again— 
Whatever old men say— 
Will shine the sun as once heshone—no more! 


Ay, he doth shine again; 
And when the storm-wind fails, 
As gently as before 
Along the beach the baby ripples play: 
From field and wood, a strain 
Of fitful music wails, 
And richer than of yore 
Glows forth at eve the pomp of dying day. 


Yet, winte1’s spell prevai!s; 
The faltering Year in vain 
Would hide her sure decay 
In painted robes—her summer’s pride is o’er! 
The struggle naught avails; 
That passionate, glad refrain 
That thrilled her lusty May 
Is hushed, and, save in dreams, is heard no more. 


Life! thy mysterious sway 
Draws toward its end; the roar 
Of the prophetic gales 
Moans in my ear acro3sthe eternal main. 
This flesh must pass away; 
No wizard can restore 
My youth, nor magic tales 
Of fierce elixirs rouse my pride of strength again. 


What tho there yet remain 
Of the depleted store 
Some dregs of force, to stay, 
A little while, the Foe that still assails?— 
I will not fight again, 
Nor my defeat deplore, 
But choose the nobler way— 
Who welcomes Death, alone o’er D2ath’s strong epell 
prevails. 


And if, above the wane 
Of my expiring Day, 
Some mystic grace shall pour— 
Not mine—not mine the meed, but Azrael’s! 
For tho this Life of pain 
God’s Angel takes away, 
He gives but Life the more— 
Even that immortal Life that Love Divine exhales! 
SaG HARBOR, N. Y. 
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THE BARRIER. 








BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





THE gate stood wide, and wide the door, 
As on a thousand nights before, 

And in their wonted threshold tryst 

The lamplight and the moonlight kissed. 
The room its welcoming graces wore, 

As on a thousand nights before; 

The soul of all that mansion bright 

Sent out a voice into the night, 

As on a thousand nights before. 


What's this ? Across the open door 
Some viewless threads, so silken fine, 

Do challenge every pass of mine; 

So silken fine, so airy light, 

Yet stanch with cruel magic might! 
There is no Arab cimeter 

Can part such clews of gossamer, 

Nor any storm can rend adrift, 

Nor fire devour with tongues most swift. 


Such silken courses stronger are 

Than bolt-on-bolt, or forgéd bar, 

More fell than lance of hedging guard, 
Than dragon or the couchant pard; 


For these at length a conqueror know, 
Or opiate draught or steely blow; 

Love can by might put these away, 

But Love no cunning weapon hath 

To cleave the gossamer’s viewless path. 


Wide open stands the gate—the door, 
As on a thousand nights before; 
Yet I therethrough may pass no more, 
As on a thousand nights before ! 

NEw York Ciry. 
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THE REWARDS OF LITERATURE. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








VISITING, the other day, a literary friend, an author 
of modest fame and limited emoluments, I found him 
sitting in his study, in the happy occupation of correct- 
ing a proof-sheet just sent him from a German encyclo- 
pedia in which he was allotted some fifteen lines. 
* This,” h2 said, ‘is the true reward of authorship. 
Money is a trifle, and is at best a lottery for the most 
prosperous: but to receive this substantial demonstration 
that one has done some recognized work in the world, 
this is something worth having. I have classmates who 
would be called far more successful than I, and who 
have made fortunes as merchants or lawyers; but does 
the editor of Pierer’s ‘ Konversations-Lexikon ’ send tu 
any one of them a proof-sheet, to make sure as to the 
particulars of his life and work? Let each man make 
his choice; I know which I prefer.” It is fair to my 
friend to say that, on cross-examination, he showed no 
mere petty vanity in the matter. ‘‘ It is not,” he said, 
‘*that my books are worth so very much, as books; I 
have only the good fortune to have chosen a vocation 
Which receiver, aniong civilized nations, a part of its 
wages in this kind of honor. It is a matter in which I 
am also, in a small way, working for my country. There 
is an impression 1n Europe that there is no literature in 
America, just as Hamerton tells us that educated French 
people are convinced that there are no picture galleries 
or public edifices in England. It is the result of pure 
ignorance, in both cases; but I am glad to do something 
toward removing that ignorance, so far as fifteen lines 
in a cyclopedia can assist the process.” In short. my 
friend’s whole view of the subject, even if it should 
seem old-fashioned and whimsical, has evidently the 
merit of adding happiness to his own daily life, and 
perhaps cheerfulness to his own literary style. It also 
encourag¢s him to continue labors which, besides being 
in themselves attractive to him, are accounted to his and 
his country’s credit as far as Stuttgart, if no farther. 
I say ‘‘ old-fashioned,” because this is the view that 
used to be taken of the rewards of intellectual life. In 
that fine dialog on oratory which has been variously 
attributed to Quintilian and to Tacitus, a dialog in which 
orator and poet debate, as to the comparative felicity of 
their respective pursuits, both agree that the best reward 
of each gift isin the pleasure of exercising it, in the 
good it brings to others, and in the respect and gratitude 
it wins. Marcus Aper, the representative orator, de- 
clares that when he is called forth to plead for the op- 
pressed or to espouse a worthy cause, he towers above 
all places of preferment or profit and looks down on 
such dignities as those of tribune, pretor or consul. 
Curiatius Maternus, who has retired from the forum to 
write tragedies, justly holds that the influence of the 
poet is far more lasting than that of the orator; and 
hopes that when he dies, he may possess no more prop- 
erty than may provide bequests for a few intimate 
friends. I see no reason why this spirit of the old 
Roman days is not just as legitimate and as becoming 
amid modern luxury. In those days, as in these times, 
there were plenty of rich men and triumphant specula- 
tors; but their very names would now be forgotten had 
not Tacitus and his like embalmed them as in amber. 
Very likely the authors whom he quotes are now also 
forgotten, but they had their day, at least, of the enjoy- 
ment of a finer reward than is allotted to wealth. The 
same enjoyment may belong to very modest authors 
now. There lies before me a letter from a correspondent, 
hitherto unknown to me, who tells me that she has at 
several times written for publication on subjects in 


wealth of Astor or Vanderbilt could not. purchase for 
me letters which I have received from utter strangers 





which she felt a deep interest: and she adds: ‘‘ All the | 


they profess to have received from my simple but heart- 


felt articles,” 
Of course-no one has a right to impoverich his family, 


like Benvenuto Cellini, while he is seeking fame or even 
usefulness by bis art. But the members of his house- 


hold, also, if they are wise, will take somewhat into ac- 
count, as is done in clergymen’s fawilics, the dignity of 
the pursuit, and the harvest of immediate recognition 
and gratitude it brings beyond all that can be estimated 
in money. During some recent newspaper discussions 
about the pecuniary rewards of authorship I received a 
letter from a clergyman of distinguished practical use- 
fulness, and quote from this communication the follow- 
ing extract: 
‘All through the [civil] War I was in the same parish 
aud bad $700 a year, without vacation. I had a little fam- 
ily of children, but we all lived upon it and were very 
happy. I never saw the day when I would bave paraded 
the drudgery or the hardships of my chosen life. If I 
were choosing my life-work over again I would certainly 
choose as [ did before, and the last thing I would think of 
should be the pecuniary reward. ... As a rule, among 
both ministers and literary workers, those who will cheer 
ani help the great sorrowing world most will be those who ° 
know much of the trials and labors of the multitude of 
God’s children. One of the delusions of the poor is that, 
if they could be rich, they would be models of generosity. 
Probably it is one of mine that I often think, when I read 
the wonderful writers and listen to the great orators, that, 
if the Lord were to give me some of their genius, the priv- 
ilege of havingit and the joy of using it would be so great 
that I would not let-it be the occasion of fault-finding be- 
cause I did not get more revenue out of it from the com- 
moa people than they have themselves.” 
It seems to me that all this conveys, to the American 
author especially, a lesson which he may well take to 
heart. 
It is a common claim among those of the literary pro- 
fession that they now habitually exert much of the in- 
fluence and importance which formerly belenged to the 
clergy. Ifo, it should be exercised in a spirit at least 
as conscientious as theirs; and we authors should not 
complain if sometimes called upon for similar sacrifices. 
The sacrifices are less, in one respect; there are clergy- 
men whom nobody consents to hear; whereas, there is 
no literary man who cannot find something to do, be the 
penny-a-lining never so humble. If the pecuniary re- 
turns of an author are often less than he had expected, 
they are sometimes more than he had reason to expect, 
and perhaps than his more candid friends think quite 
justified. All literature 1s, to some extent, a lottery, 
and poetry doubtless the greatest lottery of all; the ma- 
jority of volumes in verse do not pay for themselves: 
yet I bave known a thousand dollars to be made by a 
book of this kind, and one which seemed to me of little 
value, and was the work of an author whose name does 
not even appear in the vast collection of Stedman and 
Hutchinson. But pleasure is often given where fame is 
not won; and not merely pleasure, but that actual ser- 
vice which wins substantial gratitude, that better sub- 
stitute for fame. Joubert tells us that whenever in any 
nation a good thought is uttered, there is also born into 
the nation some one capable of appreciating that utter- 
ance; and an old English writer has more tersely said 
the same thing: ‘‘ There never yet was a good tongue 
that wanted ears to hear it.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 
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PAPER POPPIES. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 








WE leave the ladies snipping tissue paper. 

Tae hotel settles about a paper poppy, babbles over a 
yard of trimming, abandons itself to a pattern in bunt- 
ing, and a design in coach panels. We, who are not 
expert in tissue decorations, drive away, sixteen miles up 
the mountain, out alone in the wide weather where we 
may ‘invite our souls” to the feast of the hills. The 
day is divine, and seems to know it; like asuperb woman 
who cannot appear unconscious if she would. The 
mountain lifts his head into a sea of light; a distant 
peak looks over his shoulder with the coyness of a 
creature who will dip and hide if you watch it. The 
range takes on its expression of high council, its medi- 
tative look, its air of destiny. 

As we wind up the rude and lonely road, in face 
of the asgent, how small we feel! The spell of the 





expressing gratitude for help and inspiration which 





tissue paper wears off, how scon! As we approach the 
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awful solitudes, the unutterable hights, we stop talk- 
ing about the Coach Parade. 

It may be always a little matter of surprise that every 
boat is a woman; but there is no doubt about it, that the 
mountains own the masculine pronoun as much as 
Adam did, Your tug or your fisherman may go marked 
distinctly ‘“‘George B.” or ‘‘ John D.” upon her dingy 
stern, but to every man aboard, or abroad of her, that 
boat is **she” (or more usually ‘‘ ber”) as much as his 
wife or his mother. With our hills there is never any 
delusion, nor feint of it, There may be a mountain 
with a woman’s name, but it is clearly a freak of Nature. 
Kearsarge, Iron, Washington, Webster, Jefferson— 
what uncompromising, what masculine men they are! 

We are speaking of this when the little girl runs out 
with the maple sugar. We can hardly say how much 
we have yielded to the mountain, and how little we 
have thought of the mountaineer, until the child, silent 
as an unrecognized movement of the conscience, steps 
out straight into the sunshine and silently bars our way. 

Sae is very small, she is very thin, she is very pale. 
Her legs are bare, and her limp little skirts twist about 
them in the wind. She does not even ask us to buy, but 
holds out her tin pan of candy mutely. She looks so 
little, so poverty-shrunken, so shy with the shyness of 
children reared in solitude, and she is evidently so far 
from suspecting that her sugar is uneatable, that we are 
fain to take it, if only to preserve her from the discovery. 

** It is quite interesting,” he observes, twisting the 
reins about the whip; ‘‘it has an excellent flavor of dish- 
water. lll go into the house and make a call.” 

He steps in, with the jaunty hotel air still upon him. 
The child precedes him silently, running as if for dear 
life. Her lean, long little legs make one laugh and cry. 
Two or tnree other lean chi.dren come out to meet her. 
Their lean young mother, only a taller child herself, 
stands inthe door-way with the baby, and seems as 
much afraid as therest. But yes; she will give the gen- 
tleman a drink of water. Her man is not at home. The 
dog comes with her; it does not occur to him to bark: he 
looks at the stranger feebly; he has the expression of the 
mountain native, dull, listless, sad, asif he saw so few 
people that he had lost all interest in humanity. 

The gentleman goes in for the drink of water, and I 
jean back on the carriage cushions and look about me at 
the poor home. A shanty, hardly more; a hut patched 
and ecratched together; a roof that leaks—only Heaven 
and these poor people know how mountain roofs leak 
when they have the chance! There is a scanty field, a lit- 
tle corn, a few potatoes; they callita farm. There isa 
pathetic little wash hung out to dry, one glance at which 
telis more than twenty questions will learn about the 
poverty of the desolate household. No other house is in 
sight. The Mountain lifts his great figure in the west 
and sbuts off the sun even in summer at four o’clock. 
The purple range lies behind—the blue before—the Notch 
where the summer people go on picnics closes in oppo- 
site the poor home. It crouches there like a thing that 
is stepped on and can’t get away. As one looks, it seems 
to writhe. 

** You have a fine view here; do you like it?’ I hear 
the cheerful, cultivated voice saying witbin, with a touch 
more of embarrassment than is characteristic of it. Then 
after a pause, in which I miss the answer: 

‘I should think you might be. A view isn’t all that 
makes a home, is it? I don’t wonder you are lonely,” 

Ha comes out presently, with downcast eyes. He 
walks slowly—not as one does at the hotel. He unties 
the reins without a word, anddriveson. His lips twitch 
a little, . 

**I3 it so very bad?” I ask, after a silence. 

‘* It is four children—a girl of a wife—and that po- 
tato-patch!” he says, under his breath. ‘It is an income 
of seventy-five doilars all last year. It is salt-pork and 
corn-meal, and the bed-clothes for the whole lot wouldn’t 
keep one warm; and it leaks on their beds—and it is 
three miles to a neighbor, eleven to a store! Just 
think of it in winter!” he adds,grimly, as we ride on into 
the Notch, But he says no more theu, and we fall into 
sileace that belongs to the sensation of being helpless 
before a great misery or a great wrong. 

Presently I say: 

‘* You haven’t told the worst of it. 
something back.” 

‘*The invalid—yes; I thought I wouldn’t tell you 
about that. You remember things so.” 

** On, an invalid? In that house?” 

** Well—yes. She has not left her room for twenty 
years, She was plaiting straw—for a living.” 


You are keeping 





The road is dipping into dusk as we drive back. One 
or two more children come out from one or two more 
crumbiing houses with maple sugar; but we make no 
more calls on the desolate homes whichrear them, The 
great shadow from the Western range rolls on rapidly, 
like a wave. It seems to ingulf the children an the 
houses, the long, rude road, ourselves, and all the world. 

Tbe hotel shines out merrily. Al) the windows are 
aglow, and the electric-light is reflected in the 
fountain. The lace curtains sway in the wind; the 
great fir. places blaze with huge logs; dainty figures 
glide before them in evening toilets. 1t is one of the 
hotels where people ** dress”; and the flutter and color 
of silk and lace have a bewildering look for the instant, 











ee 


as one comes in out of the dark and cold. But the in- 
dustrious ladies are still in the parlor snipping tissue 
paper. We are told that they have four hundred poppies 
to make. They sit in a shower of paper snow; sparks of 
paper fire fall everywhere; they talk of the Coach Pa- 
rT ade, ° 

The favorite boarder of the house, a child of three, 
runs up to us'as we stand before the great hall-fire. She 
1s @ pretty, pouting creature, delicate as luxury and love 
can make her. The value of the little drees she wears 
would shingle that house we left upon the mountain 
side, Her arms are heaped with paper poppies; she 
beats us with them, laughing shrilly, and her little veice 
breaks into the hotel cry: 

“Rah! ’Rah! ’Rab! 
Here’s where we are!” 

The ladies lift their heads and smile, but abstractedly; 
for they go on snipping tissue paper. They have twen- 
ty yards of trimming more to make. Some one says it 
ought to be a fine affair; there has been money enough 
raised—seven hundred dollars this side of the mountain. 





Now, the next day it rains, and the bowling-alley 
being the substitute for sunshine, I am reduced to my 
own resources. These take ona grim and unexpected 
turn, for, as I stand uncertain on the piazza, wondering 
how to get back to the cottage in a country which sup- 
plies no skiffs, but every facility for using them—up 
across the pools and lakes of water that have blurred 
the outlines of the road, I see the shadow of a somber 
sight. It is the village hearse. 

It wades through the water like a barge of fate; it is 
followed by a half-dozen drenched and melancholy 
wagons. The church door—lI have not noticed it before 
—stands open, and a few people are straggling in. 
Whether there is a bell or not, there is no toll; which 
clearly would cast a gloom upon the preparations for the 
Coach Parade, The funeral assembies as silently as it 
has suddenly. I hesitate a moment, and follow it. 

The little church stands within a toss of the hotel, 
The boys could throw their balls into it from the piazza, 
The ladies could have put a white poppy on the coffin, 
as it went by; but they were busy snipping tissue paper. 

The storm pours persistently—‘* rain eternal, maledict, 
cold and heavy.” Isit not bad enough to live and die 
in these mountains, without being pursued by the cli- 
mate actually underground? Might not the weather let 
one alone long enough to be buried? So I think with a 
certain bitterness as I follow the piteous procession, 
The nearest mourners ride in a mountain wagon, dis- 
tinguished by a top, open at all sides to the beating 
easterly rain. ‘The friends and neighbors are all in open 
wagons, ani all drenched. There is no shed for the 
horses who stand sorrowfully at the fence, with the 
rain running off their hanging heads. Over the wet 
seats of one or two wagons the family umbrella is 
spread, in the vain hope of keeping the cushion dry. 

The pevple filein mately. The dead was a person of 
position in the village, and the immediate mourners have 
a comfortable air. ButI glance around the audience, and 
ob, the poverty, the poverty! The poor clothes, the thin 
faces, the many little signs of deprivation whick it seems 
almost like a breach of confidence to call attention to, 
in a public way! I do not see a waterproof cloak among 
them, Oae old lady has ridden all the way in a white 
crocheted shawl. 

The church is as damp as the tomb, The windowsare 
Open to the storm, apparently with the idea of drying 
the building; and there is no fire. It isan old lady 
who is our sister departed, and there are many old peo- 
ple in the congregation. The mountain snows of four- 
score winters seem to have piled upon their sensibilities, 
They look frozen into the bare pews. They scarcely move 
any more thanif they were cut out of the mountain 
drifts. They look indifferently at the choir of ladies 
who have come (Ll am glad to say) from the hotel to sing 
for the occasion; but they listen to tne minister, who is 
from out of town, and is suspected to be unsound in his 
theology. The audience assembles courageously when 
one considers the storm. The church is nearly full of 
dripping, shivering people when I take my first look 
across their gaunt figures and pathetic faces, over the 
shrouded object that lies stark before the black-draped 
pulpit, and up tothe bare wall where stands the sole 
decoration of the poor little building—the Church 
motto. 

The tears start when I see what it is: 

“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, 
1 SHALL NOT WANT.” 

The rebuke is keen, and the effect is powerful. Oh, 
the poverty, the poverty! But oh, the faith, the faith! 
What an instinct, that out of such denial could express 
such trust! I bow my head before these poor people, 
fighting for bread out of these awful hillsides, set upon 
these scanty pastures like the very flocks that lift their 
patient fac-sas we drive by. The gentle faith that feels 
out after God from lives like theirs and will not let 
him go, and will keep him, in spite of the worst that 
life or death can do to them—verily, is there greater in 
Israel? 

Ido not stay for the sermon, not being yet ready to 
occupy the hearse myself, butsteal from the deadly damp 
church as quietly as may be, and back to the cottage, 
where I find that the game of bowls is over, and a 
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deserted lodger holds me to scathing ridicule for attend- 
ing country funerals in easterly storms, But I am 
spared by a speedy diversion of the subject, for, before 
we know it, the dreary little procession is rumbling up 
the hill, outside our windows, and we stand silently to 
watch it. The storm has risen to fury. On the open 
wagons the rain twists the old umbrellas, Into the 
** mourners’ coach” the deluge beats, An old man, very 
old, sits on the front seat, in the teeth of the storm. 
Some one else is driving, and he is crouched, his face 
buried in a red handkerchief. 

‘*Ob, it is the husband!” 

‘* Yes; and he has to ride seven miles up the mountain 
—in face of the storm—to get home.” 

We say this, but say no more. What more is there to 
say? 

It is time to go back to the hotel and see them make 
the piper poppies; and hear them say that the Parade 
on the other side of the mountain cost six hundred dol. 
lars, and that makes thirteen in all. 

As the last of the funeral wagons struggles past the 
turn of the road to climb the darkening mountain, the 
cry comes up from the piazzas, where the guests gather, 
laughing and jostling, 10 ,reet the evening coach: 

“Rab! ’Rah! "Rah! 
Here’s where we are!” 
East GLOUCESTER, Mass, 
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THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF CHARITIES IN 
ITALY. 


BY F. B. SANBORN, 











THE kingdom of Italy, which we have seen grow up 
within the past thirty years from what Metternich 
sneeringly called ‘‘a geographical expression” to the 
stature of a Great Power in Europe, is just now con- 
fronted with several serious questions—financial, ecclesi- 
astical, political, and a mixture of all three. Probably 
as complicated and difficult as any of them is that upon 
which, Jast May, Signor Crispi, the Prime Munister, 
threatened to dissolve the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
and appeal to the people, in support of a measure which 
the Senate (a body of life-tenure, and therefore not to be 
dissolved by the Premier) had shown a disposition to 
modify or defeat. This, we assume, is the so-called 
‘‘Opere Pie” bill—a scheme of re-organizing the chari- 
ties of all Italy so as to make them more directly ac- 
countable to the people, acting through their local gov- 
ernments, and less under control by the parish priests 
and other clergy of the Catholic Church. 

The opere pie (‘* pious foundations”) of Italy declare 
by their name that they are religious institutions, and, 
as such, they have generally been administered by 
priests, as were the corresponding foundations in France 
before the Revolution of 1789, and those of England 
before the R-formation. They are quite various in their 
character, The offivial inquest of the Italian Government, 
recently made public, having arranged them in thirty- 
three classes. According to this report, the substance 
of which was given in the French Journal des Econo- 
mistes last October, these charities number 21.819, besides 
2,690 banking institutions (pawnbrokers, loan-funds, 
etc,), which have or did have a charitable character, 
The property of these 21,819 various charities was re- 
ported as worth 1,781,000 000 /ire, or $350,000 000, but a 
better estimate is $400 000,000; and their yearly income, 
including collections and gifts, reaches the great sum of 
95,507,000 lire, or almost $20.000.000. Many of them 
have a religious rather than a distinctly charitable char- 
acter; but the great majority either maintain hospitals, 
infirmaries, almshouses, orphan asylums, etc., or else 
distribute food, money, clothing, etc., to the poor of the 
city or town where they are, or aid widows and appren- 
ticed children in that locality. Many of them are 
educational in their scope, and their education means 
always a close attention to the doctrines and practice of 
the Roman Church. Few persons, even in Italy, were 
aware of the extent and importance of these semi- 
religious charities until the official investigation dis- 
closed it: nor even then until Signor Crispi, the Prime 
Minister, in his speeches before Parliament, and Signor 
Villari, a Florentine Senator, in a long article publisned 
in the Nuova Antologia last May, gave them the infor- 
mation ina portable form. The bill re-organizing these 
charities was passed by the Italian Caamber of D-puties 
December 19th, 1889, reported to the Senate by Crirpi 
December 23d, and finally passed May 7th, 1890, in the 
Senate; but with considerable modifications, against 
which Crispi protested. 

Tnege ancient Italian charities have been, from time 
immemcrial, in the hands of the Catholic Church. 
They have grown up during the past twelve or fifteen 
centuries, and some of them may even date back tu the 
time of Constantine, before the Latin and the Greek 
churches separated. They are of many kinds—edaca- 
tional, religious and eleemosynary, as we see—and they 
have accumulated, in the course of centuries, a vast 
property. In his speech of May 2d, 1890, Crispi said: 

“The Opere of charity in Italy altogether control a 
property of $400 000,000; their yearly income is $18,000 000, 
and might be $20,000,000, if there was better manage- 
ment. Their expen-es, apart from the charity they dis- 
tribute, are, in gross: $3,000,000 for taxes, $1,690,000 for 
charges on the property, and $3,400,000 for expenses of 
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administration, leaving only $10,000,000 out of $18,000,000 
to be expended for charitable uses. But of the whole 21,- 
818 institutions, less than 7,000 have property enough for 
their needs; the yearly income of 10,000 opere pie is less 
than $100 each, amd only 4,200 have anincome of between 
$100 and 300 a year.”’ 

{n this calculation all the endowments are reckoned, 
whether their object be educational, religious or elee- 
mosynary. But the strictly charitable institutions are 
8,215 in number, with a property of 180,000,000 lére ($36,- 
000,000), and an income of $2,000,000. Considering that 
Italy now has nearly or quite 30,000,000 people, this char 
itable fund does not seem very large, and, in fact it is 
always supplemented more or less by money raised 
among the people in the form of taxes. Rome, for 
example, with charitable funds of more than $1,000,000 
net income, and with little more than 400,000 inhabit- 
ants, raised by taxation last year more than $300,000, 
which has gone to increase the fund for relieving the 
poor. 

How has the income of these charities been managed? 
Signor Crispi spoke last December, in the Senate, of 
‘the disorder that has prevailed in the management 
of ourcharities, and the frequent -abuses, which exist- 
ing law can neither prevent nor remedy”; he dwelt on 
**the colossal revenues now expended without any real 
practical benefit to the suffering poor and the need of 
doing what is possible for greater efficiency in bringing 
relief and advantage to distressed humanity.” Senator 
Villari, who, on the whole, supported the measure of 
Crispi, gives special examples of neglect and misman- 
agement that have come under his observation. He 
says: 

‘Certain schools in a great Italian city (which were and 
are an opera pia) professing tc educate good housekeepers 
by giving them elementary instruction, together with a 
training in domestic industry, were said to be wonder- 
fully well managed; every year, in fact, the report indi- 
cated an increase of funds. But an inquiry, ordered by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, showed to the general 
astonighment, that, of more than one thousand graduates, 
many of whom went to these schools from eight or nine 
years old till seventeen or eighteen, only ten per cent were 
able to read and write. I have visited an institution for 
the reform of discharged prisoners—an opera via, aided 
by the Government—which had received the highest enco- 
miums. The inmates learned various trades and worked 
with zeal; they practiced music, among other things, and 
were divided into musical bands which used to go about 
playing for good prices at all the entertainments of the 
next town, where they were much in request. There they 
naturally ate and drank freely, and when they returned 
home they were not always firm on their legs. It can 
easily be imagined how much all this helped on the moral 
education of young men.”’ 

In some of these establishments the cost of administer- 
ing the charity was more than a third part of the whole 
income; and, in general, there was complaint that the 
priests managed them either for their own comfort or 
for political purposes. It was told in Palermo, for 
example, that of the great funds which come into the 
hands of the clerical managers of these charities, only a 
small part goes to the poor, the rest being used politi- 
cally, and as was intimated against the existing Govern- 
ment of Italy. 

Signor Crispi, who is an old Garibaldian, and not a 
very ardent friend of the Church, has made up his 
mind to turn out these clerical managers, and leave the 
control of the charities to a board in each municipality, 
from which parish priests are excluded by one section of 
the new law. His reasoning on this point, to the Italian 
Senate, which voted with him, was as follows last May: 

“Granting that the priest is a good man anda friend of 
the poor, he is still subject, to the orders of his bishop, 
who appointed him and can suspend him, and whom he 
has sworn to obey. But there are not two co-ordinate 
powers in Italy, each entitled to obedience; and in the dis- 
tribution of charity, asin other civil matters, the Govern- 
ment must be supreme. Hence it follows that the priest 
must not administer charity in Italy; we exclude him, not 
because he is not a good priest, but because he is under 
other orders than those of the Italian people.’’ 

Chrispi went on to say that the charities themselves 
must be concentrated and re-organized, under the di- 
rection of boards elected in each commune. He added: 


“‘The concentration of these charities has several objects 
in view. To bring under one management all those in one 
place which have a similar scope, is to give unity to their 
beneficence, and economy to their outlay; and we concen- 
trate also those which are now so small as to be useless— 
particularly the charities of little towns. The result of all 
this will be frugality in management, activity and effi- 
ciency in supervision; it will check professional beggary as 
well as other abuses, We are making a law which intro- 
duces order and liberty in those charitable institutions 
where till now disorder has reigned.’’ 


In reply to a Senator, Alfieri, who had spoken of 
greater freedom allowed to private charities in the 
United States than the new law permits in Italy, Crispi 
said: 


“Senator Alfieri reminds us of America; let me remind 
him that there is an enormous difference between Europe 
and America, The United States have not the burden of 
the Middle Ages on their back. They have no need to 
tear down before they can buildup. All they have to do 


before that. Savigny says that charity is sometimes burt- 
ful. So it is, when it does not educate; when it fosters 
idleness, when the Goverament permits it to continue in 
antiquated forms.” 

No doubt the turning over of these myriad charities to 
new boards, elected by popular suffrage in each locality, 
will introduce new methods and suppress many old 
abuses. No doubt the exclusion of parish priests from 
these boards will deprive the clergy of a great power for 
harm as well as for good. Whatis to be feared is the 
introduction of political methods instead of clerical 
methods, which were also in part political. The office- 
holder and the office-seeker in Italy are often the cause 
of abuses, as they are with us; and the funds and gifts 
of charity may be used there, as they sometimes are 


here, to promote personal and political objects. I have | 


known an important charitable appointment given, in 
Massachusetts, to reward a particularly dirty political 
service, and I cannot suppose that the Italian politicians 
are more scrupulous than those of New England. It is 
upon this danger—a very real one—that the clerical op- 
ponents of Crispi’s law fasten their eyes and seek to fix 
the attention of good people on Italy. Unfortunately 
for them, the politics of the Vatican are known to be no 
purer than the politics of Naples and Genoa, while the 
Italian people are resolute to free their country from all 
temporal sovereignty by the Pope and his ecclesiastics, 
great and small. Upon this point Crispi often insists, 
and always with the applause and support of his coun- 
trymen. Late in April, while advocating his law in the 
Senate, he said with emphasis: 

‘““We have enacted the separation of Church and 
State; these are henceforth two powers which act each in 
its own sphere and for its own purposes. If we wisked to 
unite these two powers we should violate our Constitution. 
I have said that the Pope, as a temporal prince, has no 
rights greater than those of the other dispossessed princes 
ot Italy; and if we do not agree to this, why do we remain 
here in Rome? Why do we not vote to terminate the unity 
of our country? [Applause.] No one of you, Senators, 
thinks otherwise than I have said that the Pope hasno 
greater rights as a claimant than the other displaced sover- 
eigns. [Great applause] In tiuth, our law punishes the 
enemies of Italy; but the good priests have no occasion to 
fear it, only the bad priests are the enemies of our country. 
No, it is not priests alone who are aimed at in these articles, 
it is all those who refuse to recognize our institutions, who 
disobey our laws, who hate our unity, and who, living 
under our flag, abuse our liberty and conspire against the 
country.’’ [Applause.] 

These remarks were well understood at the Vatican: 
and when the Senate, which had amended the new law 
against the wishes of Crispi, finally voted it on the 7th 
of May, the Moniteur de Rome, the least couiteous and 
most outspoken of the three organs of the Vatican 
among Roman newspapers, thus vented its spite and 
disgust: 

‘“‘The Senate yesterday closed the debate-on the law of 
Charities, and voted the whole bill, 160 to51l. In spite of 
the amendment to article 87, this bill just as much retains 
its despotic and robber-like character (son caractére ty- 
rannique et spoliateur). In hurrying to giveits assent to 
the whole law, we suppose the Upper House wished to 
show its penitence for the unexpected resistance it made 
the day before. No, it is not in the Senate nor in the pres- 
ent Parliament that we must look for a serious and 
effectual resistance to the policy which is oppressing and 
ruining Italy. The dictatorship of Crispi is but the natural 
result of parliamentary decomposition. The country sees 
that itis approaching crises and catastrophes, and that 
a blind and fatal policy is sending it down the circles of 
destruction, one by one,”’ etc., etc. 

The only safety for Italy in the eyes of the Vatican 
is to restore the Pope to his temporal power and turn 
the King of Italy out of Rome. Instead of seeing this 
accomplished the clerical partyin that kingdom will 
probably find themselves greatly weakened by this new 
law which takes the charities out of their hands; and 
tho the poor will in some quarters suffer by the change, 
its general effect will be to put the pooi-law system of 
Italy on a better foundation and provide more wisely 
against the persistent poverty of the Italian people. 

CoNncoRD, Mass. 
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DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD N, PACKARD, 











THE name of Principal Fairbairn has become familiar 
to the American people, partly through his works, 
which have their place in many of our libraries, and 
partly through his three visits tous. His ‘* Studies in 
the Life of Christ” are best known; but he has given 
other valuable books to the world. *‘ Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religlon and History ” was his first work 
to appear in print; then came the *‘ Studies in the Life 
of Christ”; then a volume of sermons, ‘*‘ The City of 
God,” and asmaller book, ‘‘ Religion in History and in 
the Life of To-day.” Those who see the Contemporary 
Review will recognize him as among the foremost con- 
tributors from the first. Three years ago and six years 
ago he was on this side of the Atlantic to give lectures 
at Chautauqua, where he has just closed a short series, 
taking the names of Kant, Strauss, J. H. Newman and 
Matthew Arnold with which to illuminate the deeper 





is to build. The day will come when we can compare 
purselyes with Americe; but there is puch to Le dene 


curr nts 6f philosophical and religious thought in this 


A word biograpbical may be tolerated in speaking of 
one of the greatest theologians of the day. Dr. Fair- 
bairn was born on the Scotch border in the year 1839, 
and comes from the good old stock of small freeholders 
who have always been the stanch friends of civil and 
religious liberty. He was graduated at Edinburgh and 
settled asa minster in a country church at Bathgate, 
not far from that city, where he remained for about 
twelve years, taking a year of study in Germany in the 
meantime. He was next settled at Aberdeen, where he 
produced the lectures on the Life of Christ, which were 
given to evening audiences of about twelve hundred 
men, largely students and professors of the University. 
Next he was appointed principal of Airedale College, 
Bradford, England, where he remained for about ten 
years and until called to his present position, at the head 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, of which more later. 

As a philosopher he has been contending for the tran- 
scendental as against the empirical school, finding in the 
former the only rational ground for religious faith. 
But he has been no closet theorist. His influence has 
been powerfully felt in favor of the higher education of 
the ministry, and it was to him that all eyes turned 
when the new enterprise at Oxford began. As a 
preacher he commands all who hear him by the breadth 
and profundity of his thought, his spirituality and in- 
tense earnestness. He gave his long and brilliant lec- 
tures at Chautauqua, traversing some of the most diffi- 
cult themes, analyzing schools of philosophy, tracing 
the winding currents of theological thinking, without a 
scrap of notes and with a fervid eloquence that held bis 
hearersas if inaspell. At the end of an hour and a 
half, when he paused as if to stop, voices would cry out: 
**Goon! go on!” 

Altho upon religious leaders, the lectures were only 
incidentally biographical; we were led,as we listened, 
behind the outward events in the religious world to the 
formative processes, For example, in the lecture upon 
Strauss we were taken back to Hegel, whose philosophy 
was boldly and beautifully outlined, and Strauss was in- 
troduced as his pupil, writing the ‘‘Leben Jesu” to ex- 
plain the life of Christ, “by getting the philosophical 
knowledge and dissolving the historical formule.” 
Baur and the Tiibingen school were then sketched, and 
the necessary and fatal conflict between the ‘‘ Mythical”’ 
and the ‘‘ Tendency” theories. One exceedingly inter- 
esting note was made at the close of this lecture. It was 
Strauss who gave the stimulus to the study of the life 
of our Lord, and, while prior to 1835 there was scar_ely 
a*life of Christ worth mentioning, scarcely a decade has 
passed since then without an endeavor on the part of 
some great writer to portray afresh the character and 
career of Him who was the Life of the world. 

The lecture upon Newman almost coincided with his 
death and had a peculiar interest, not so much because 
it was upon the man as upon the rise of Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, and the philosophy which led Newman at last to 
Rome. Yet we wereshown witha few masterly touches, 
the movements of the hour at Oxford, the wavering 
course of Newman, his wonderful insulation from the 
electric influences about him from Germany and Scot- 
land and France, and his real misunderstanding of his 
times. ‘‘All his future,” said Dr. Fairbairn, ‘‘would 
have: been made impossible, if he had stood for one 
splendid moment within the circle of the criticism that 
was recent in Germany or that took sbapein Carlyle or 
his associates.” ‘‘ He never saw the ethical purpose of 

‘nglish liberalism. He hated it as the enemy of insti- 
tutions which he loved. He took Bishop Butler for his 
master, and the principle of probability as the guide of 
life which made even the Bishop of Durham ‘squint’ at 
Rome.” The audience applauded the statement that 
you must go to Catholic countries to find the source of 
the mightiest skepticisms; that while Rome sends her 
Sisters of Mercy down into the city slums, she also sent 
an assassin to lurk for Henry the Fourth, for William of 
Orange and Elizabeth, and blessed with a papal bene- 
diction the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

In Arnold and the attitude of Literature to Religion, 
Dr. Fairbairn sbowed the pervasiveness of the Christian 
spirit, 10 the writings of this century as compared with 
the last. Beginning life as an apostle of ‘‘Culture,” 
Arnold ended it, pleading for righteousness, The sturdy 
faith of his father came to affect him more and more. 
Arpold and Renan were finely contrasted. The ‘‘struc- 
tural weakness” of the famous definition of God as ‘‘a 
stream of tendency” was mercilessly exposed. 

An unusual interest gathers around Dr. Fairbairn to- 
day from his unique position in the religious and educa- 
tional world. He is at the head of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, the new college of the Non-conformist body in 
our mother country, and one of the many marks of the 
return of the English people at large to the ancient seats 
of learning to which, since 1662, the keys have been rig- 
orously held by the Established Church. Steadily relig- 
ious liberty has made her gains, and various disabling 
acts, aimed at the suppression of Dissent, have become 
nugatory or been abolished. Since 1871 no tests (save in 
divinity) have been required of those who took degrees 
at Oxford and Cambridge; and the sons of Non-conform- 
ists have flocked in increasing numbers to enjoy the 
privileges from which their fathers were excluded, But 
until recently there was almost nothing to represent 
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their distinctive religious principles, and the prevailing 
jpfluence was of the High Anglican ritualistio type, 
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which has led so many into the Church of Rome, and 
others into agnosticism or materialism. Three years 
ago Mansfield College was established for a two-fold pur- 
pose—first, to provide a course of theological training of 
the highest order for graduates who wish to prepare for 
the ministry, the mission field, or a professor’s chair; 
and secondly, to afford a counterpoise to the infinence of 
sacramentarianism, and show a form of Christianity at 
once evangelical and rational. The students at Mans- 
field have the stimulating influence and valuable teach- 
ings of Dr. Fairbairn and his small staff of assistants; 
Lut they enjoy, besides this, the privilege of attending 
the lectures of eminent University professors like 
Cheyne, Sanday and Driver. The splendid libraries of 
Oxford are open to them also. A beautiful chapel is at- 
tached to the college, and during term-time the pulpit is 
filled in succession by representative men from all the 
Free Churches. Sunday evening lectures and discussions 
attract men of all sorts and degrees in the University, 
and the influence of Mansfield extends far beyond the 
circle of her own students. The buildings were opened 
last year free of debt; they are among the finest of 
modern Oxford, and cost about $250,000. While the 
funds for them came chiefly from Congregationalists, 
who have ever been leaders in education, the doors of 
Mansfield are open to all denominations. The present 
roll of forty students includes representatives of al! the 
principal ones, coming from both sides of the Atlantic 
and from several English colonies. 

The first ministers of New England were Oxford and 
Cambridge men, and we are without doubt to draw our 
ministers more and more from the mother country to 
fill the pulpits for whicn our own seminaries, or rather 
let me say our homes, fail to make provision. One-half 
of those who come into our pastorates in the Congreza- 
tional body are from outside ourselves. Thus, Mans- 
field College possesses a peculiar interest for us. Would 
it not be a graceful thing if some generous, broad- 
minded man should endow an American chair at Mans- 
tield, and thus perpetuate the connection of our relig- 
ious life with the universities of the old country? 

Syracusk, N. Y. ‘ 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE PASSION PLAY. 








BY ELIOT LINDEN, 





SATURDAY morning we took an early start from 
Munich for Oberammergau, going first by train gnd 
then by stage over a mountain pass into the little village 
which nestles in among the mountains which rise on 
all sides. That ride was one of the most interesting ones 
I have ever taken; for altbo I have read a great deal 
about that region, I was surprised to find the scenery 
so much like Switzerland. Some of the highest moun- 
tains had great banks of snow on them, while close at 
hand everything looked as fresh and green as early 
spring. The greatcharm of the drive, tho, was the 
people. A long line of stages and carriages wound 
over the Pass, all crowded with people outside and in- 
side, and following the foot-path were hundreds of 
people walking; and allI could thivk of was a great 
procession of pilgrims in the Holy Land perhaps. There 
were quantities of priests, and even more peasants in 
their gay dresses, and tourists of ail nationalities, making 
as varied a collection of people as you could well im- 
agine. I really felt very much excited as we drove in 
the town, it was all sd unusual, so different from any- 
thing I have ever seen. 

The village itself is very interesting, with its small 
houses and crooked streets. The houses all looked as 
tho they were freshly whitewashed, and many of them 
were covered with pictures and floral ornamentations, 
giving a very odd effect. We stayed at the house of one 
of the principal chorus singers, and were very kindly 
received. Everything was simple, and the house was 
poorly furnished, but so spotless that it was a pleasure 
to stay there. My room was a box, and very suggestive 
of acellin aconvent. I spent the rest of the afternoon 
in walking about the town, seeing the houses and visit- 
ing the church; and after supper we found a pleasant 
place to sit and simply watch the people. They all 
seemed tocongregate in the public square; and I cannot 
describe how interesting it was to see them move about, 
and hear so many different languages. The finest look- 
ing people were the English, but even thev did not in- 
terest me as the poor peasants did. We sat out- 
doors until we were almost chilled, and said it was 
one of the most interesting evenings we had ever 
had. It was bright moonlight, too. which, of course, 
added to the effect. The one marked feature in the 
landscape about Oberammergau is one sharp mountain 
peak that towers high up above all the others, On the 
summit of this the people have placed a cross, and the 
eff. ct of the moonlight reflected on this cross was inde- 
scribable. 

The next morning we had our breakfast earlier than 
usual, and were ready te join the throng and be in our 
seats at eight o'clock. The building holds over four 
thousand pecple, and it was full; indeed, there were so 
many more in town than the building could hold that 
the performance was repeated to-day (Monday). I had 
no idea that the effect would beso much more beautiful 
and real, not having the stage covered. Only the cen- 








tral portion of the stage was covered, while on both 
sides the open arches showed the real landscape through 
them, and the mountains and blue sky was the back- 
ground for the whole. The birds flew singing about the 
stage, and it seemed indeed like Jerusalem itself that we 
saw before us. 

If you read Canon Farrar’s accourt of the Play 
you will knov more about what I saw than I could 
possibly tell you; but even that can give you no 
idea how wonderfal it was. I have heard objec- 
tions raised to the Passion Play by those who have 
never seen it; but I cannot imagine any one not being 
profoundly impressed by it who has seen 1t, either from 
a.religious or an artistic standpoint. This whole audi- 
ence sat for eight hours on hard wooden seate—half of 
them not under any cover, in the rain part of the time— 
motionless through intense interest. There was not a 
murmur of applause from beginning to end, but the 
perfect silence showed what was felt. There was no 
overacting, or I might say there was no acting at all; 
it was simply the poor peasant people trying to show 
their interpretation of our Saviour’s life and death, as 
a part of their religion. 

It was so perfectly done, and with so much reverence, 
that I should no more think of objecting to it than I 
would to a beautiful painting of some sacred subject. 
The character of Mary was most impressively taken by 
the daughter of the Mayor in Oberammergau. She had 
a real Madonna face, and her voice was so sympathetic 
that every one was stirred. Her farewell before the 
crucifixion was tender and touching beyond words, 
The music was astonishingly good, considering how un- 
trained the voices were, and the tableaux which accom- 
panied the music, representing acenes from the Old Tes- 
tament, were wonderful. Just after the crucifixion, it 
was startling to hear one long, single peal of thunder, 
and we could feel the thrill that passed over the whole 
audience. It is something that will never be forgotten, 
and is so far beyond what I anticipated that no word de- 
scription is of any use. 
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THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D.,LL.D, 





1, THE public ministry of Christ began when he was 
“about thirty years of age,” and soon after his baptism 
by John the Baptist. (Luke iii, 23.) The number of 
Jewish Passovers, occurring during its continuance, 
shows that it extended over about three yearsand a half. 
(Jobn ii, 13, v,1, vi, 4, and xii, 1.) It was during this 
period that Christ made his impression on the agein 
which be lived, and laid the foundation for bis impres- 
sion on all ensuing ages. His public career, short in the 
pericd covered by it, and in being confined exclusively to 
the Jews, limited in the area of its direct action, finally 
terminated in what at the time seemed to be a total 
failure. Jewish hatred, bebolding him dying on the 
cross, supposed that to be the end of the despised Naz- 
arene. 

2. Jesus of Nazareth entered upon this career sua 
sponte, on his own motion, without the supervision, di- 
rection, advice, patronage, orsupport of anybody, with 
nothing in his private life to suggest it, with no fame of 
ancestry or publicity of his own to invite it, and with 
absolutely no resources at his command, except such as 
were resident in himself. The future before him was 
not made for him, and was not forced upon him, as the 
result of circumstances. Self-called, self-impelled, self- 
appointed, self-directed, single-handed and alone, seek- 
ing nocommission from Jewish authority, and animated 
solely by his own ideas, he suddenly burst upon the age 
as a new, original, and peculiar light, with a plan of his 
own making, and without parallel in the prior history 
of the world. 

To those who had hitherto known Cbrist simply as Jesus 
of Nazareth, resident for some thirty years in that vil- 
lage, baving brothers and sisters, spoken of as ‘‘the 
carpenter’s son,” and, as Mark tells us, called “‘ the car- 
penter, the son of Mary,” this self originated and inde- 
pendent movement was an astounding spectacle, (Matt. 
xiii, 54-56, and Mark vi, 3.) It seemed to them strange, 
indeed, that this commonand plain man,-who never sat 
at the fect of avy Gamaliel, and bad no apparent record 
to give him any significance, shovld do what he did, say 
what he said, and be what he claimed tobe. The spec- 
tacle did not correspond with the antecedents of the 
man, and on its face was contrary to all the usual laws 
of human destiny. 

It is true that the ministry of John the Baptist began 
before that of Jesus, and that the former had spoken of 
one greater than himself who was to come after him; 
and yet the popular mind had no adequate idea of this 
person, and especially did not identify him with the 
hitherto obscare and humble Jesus of Nazareth. The 
ministry of Jesus was not grafted upon that of his fore 
runner in the sense of deriving its power, or any pres- 
tige therefrom. He did not come into public notice as 
the disciple of John, and did not depend on him for his 
fame, or the success of his plans. 

8. Tne first five persons who, after the commencement 
of the public ministry of Jesus, became his disciples, 
were John, the writer of the Gospel that bears his name, 
Andrew, the brother of Simon Peter, also Peter himself, 





Philip and Nathanael, two of whom at least had been 
disciples of John the Baptist, and all of whom were Gal- 
ileans. Their identification with Jesus was in each case 
the result of a personal interview with him. (John i, 
35-51.) These five persons, subsequently numbered 
among the Apostles, were present by invitation at a 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee, which soon occurred; 
and, on this occasion, Jesus, being also present with his 
mother and his brethren, wrought his first miracle in 
turning water into wine. (Jobn ii, 1-11.) 

We learn from the record that Jesus did not remain 
long in Cana of Galilee, and that ‘‘he and his mother 
and his brethren and his disciples” soon ‘* went down to 
Capernaum,” where, as we also learn, they continued 
**notmany days.” (John ii, 12.) The Jewish Passover 
was near ‘‘ at hand”; and this fact led Jesus to make a 
journey to Jerusalem. There occurred his first cleans- 
ing of the temple by the expulsion of the traders and 
money-changers, who had made the place ‘‘a house of 
merchandise”; there Jesus wrought miracles, and there 
**many believed in bis name when they saw the mira- 
cles which he did”; and there also Jesus had his mem- 
orable interview with Nicodemus, who was so impressed 
with his miracles that he thought him a teacher ‘‘ come 
from God,” (John ii, 13-25, and iii, 1-21,) 

Departing from Jerusalem with bis disciples, Jesus 
** tarried ” for a brief period in Judea round about the 
city, there pursued his ministry, and there ‘ baptized.” 
(John 1ii, 22.) Soon, however, he returned to Galilee 
through Samaria, and while pursuing this journey, he 
had his interview with the woman of Samaria, and 
in preaching to her spake to the race. (John iv, 1-48) 
Remaining in Samaria two days after this interview and 
there teaching the people, many of whom became his 
disciples. he then ‘* departed thence and went into Gali- 
lee” (John iv, 43) We find him immediately after this 
return publicly teaching in Galilee, and working mira- 
cles at various places, and especially at and near Caper- 
paum. On one occasion he went to Nazareth ‘‘where he 
had been brought up,” spake in the svnagog, and was 
rejected by the people. (Luke iv. 16-31.) 

These facts, thus summarily sketched, relate to the in- 
cipient period of Christ’s public ministry, as detailed in 
the Gospel narrative. This ministry opened with the 
conversion of five persons, who are specifically men- 
tioned as his discipler; and, as subsequently developed 
by him, it rapidly expanded itself into larger and broad- 
er dimensions, until the whole land was filled with his 
fame. The movement showed the presence of a most 
potential and effective actor, who had resources in him- 
self, who knew what he was about, and wus equal to the 
task he had undertaken. Thousands saw him and heard 
him. The ecclesiastics at Jerusalem had occasion to 
know that the Propbet of Galilee was at work among 
the people, and that a great popular excitement had 
been created as the consequence of what he said and did. 
The movement in his hands was not one of slow, but of 
exceedingly rapid growth; and, in the light of the facts 
set forth inthe record, it is not strange that such should 
have been the result. 

4. It was not until after Christ’s second visit to Jeru- 
salem at the feast of the Passover, and not until after 
his return to Galilee therefrom, and hence not until the 
second year of bis ministry was in progress, and not 
until after he had gained many nominal followers, that 
he formally selected, from bis disciples, the twelve per- 
sons who should sustain to him the special relation of 
Apostles. Mark says that ‘‘he ordained twelve that 
they should be with him, and that he might send them 
forth to preach, and to have power to heal sicknesses, 
and to cast out devils.” (Mark iii, 14, 15.) Luke says 
that ‘* he called unto him his disciples, and of them he 
chose twelve, whom also he named Apostles.” (Luke 
yi, 13.) We learn from Luke that, before making this 
choice, ** he went up into a mountain to pray, and con- 
tinued all nightin prayer to God.” (Luke vi, 12.) The 
next morning he called the disciples together, and made 
the choice. 

Matthew, Mark and Luke give lists of the persons 
thus chosen, in pairs of two by two, all of them placing 
Peter at the head of their respective lists, and Judas 
Iscariot at the foot, and each of them noting the fact 
that this Judas was the traitor. (Matt. x, 2-4, Mark iii, 
13-19, and Luke vi, 12-16 ) The Jongest continuous dir- 
course of Christ’s whole ministry—namely, his Sermon 
on the Mount uttered near Capernaum—followed imme- 
diately after the choice of his twelve Apostles; and in 
this discourse he not only stated the qualities of charac- 
ter necessary to spiritual membership in his kingdom, 
but also corrected Jewish misconstructions of the law 
of God. He preached this Sermon to the Apostles, in 
their hearing to others, and through the record of it, to 
the world. It hascommanded the study and admiration 
of all the Christian ages, as a storehouse of ethical wis- 
dom and purity. (Matt. v, vi, vii.) 

It was in the plan of Jesus to associate with himself, 
on terms of special intimacy, a certain number of per- 
sonal attendants, who should be eye and ear-witnesses 
of what he did and said, to whom he designed to impart 
his own ideas, of whose services he would avail himself 
during his own ministry, and whom, with the exception 
of Judas Iscariot, he intended to make living witnesses 
of the facts in respect to his life, and, after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, to commission them as his Apostles 
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to go forth and preach his Gospel to the nations of the 
earth. Three of the evangelists state the fact that Jesus 
did, on one occasion, send out these Apostles, two by 
two, on a temporary mission to‘: the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” endowing them with miraculous power, 
and giving them specific instruction with reference to 
their work. (Matt. x, 1, 5-45, Mark vi, 6-13, and Luke 
ix, 1-6.) 

5. The public ministry of Christ, usually attended by 
his twelve Apostles after their selection, was pre-emi- 
nently that of a traveling preacher, having the countries 
of Galilee, Samaria and Judea for his parish. He had 
no hall, or academy, or other place, to which he resorted 
at stated periods, and where he delivered lectures and 
wrought miracles. After he left Nazareth and engaged 
in his great work of teaching, he had no permanently 
fixed habitation or residence anywhere: and to this fact 
he alluded when he said: ** [he foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.” (Matt. viii, 20.) He had no 
worldly wealth when he began his ministry, and ac- 
quired none during itscontinuance. The garments that 
he wore constituted his entire estate; and this was dis- 
tributed among the soldiers that conducted his crucifix- 
ion. (John xix, 23, 24.) He made three successive cir- 
cuits through the villages and cities of Galilee, was oc- 
casionally in Samaria and Judea, and at four different 
times came to Jerusalem, and preached in that city, for 
the most part in the temple. 

The rule which Jesus put into practice was to go 
‘about doing good”; and wherever he met the people, 
or they met him, he spoke to them according to the 
circumstances of the moment. His ministry was some- 
times in the street, sometimes in private houses, some- 
times in the synagog, sometimes on the shores of the 
lake of Galilee, sometimes in the temple at Jerusalem, 
sometimes directed: to a single individual, as in his con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria, and sometimes 
directed to a large multitude. While continuous and 
unbroken, it was constantly changing and varying as to 
persons, places and specific occasions. The migratory 
movements of Jesus himself gave him an opportunity 
for intercourse witn the people which he otherwise would 
not have had. He could more easily go where they were 
than they cculd all come where he was, if fixed at any 
given locality. It was not without good reason that he 
thus sought them, and did not wait for them to seek 
him, 

It is worthy of note that there is no allusion in a single 
instance to any beasts of burden, carriages, or vehicles 
of conveyance in connection with the ministry of Jesus, 
except when he made his triumphant entry into Jerusa- 
lem. The probability is that the traveling in his mis 
sionary journeys was mainly, if not wholly, on foot, and 
that he was a traveling preacher in the most literal 
sense. 

There was a fund, of which Judas had the special cus- 
tody, out of which the necessary expenses of both Jesu- 
and his disciples were defrayed as they went from place 
to place, so that their condition was not one of beggary 
and total destitution. Just how this fund was created 
and continued does not appear. The twelve Apostles, or 
some of them, may have furnished a part of it. ‘‘ Cer- 
tain women” are mentioned as disciples of Jesus, and 
‘* many others, which ministered unto him of their sub- 
stance.” (Luke viii, 3.) By some method what was 
needful for the exigency was supplied; and henee Jesus 
and his Apostles were not absolutely dependent on the 
hospitality of every place to which they went. It is 
said that while he was talking with the woman of Sa- 
maria, “his disciples were gone away into the city to buy 
meat.” (John iv, 8.) 

6. Turning now to the manner, in distinction from 
the matter, of Christ’s teaching, one can hardly fail to 
notice the following features as distinctive, and in him 
strongly exhibited: 

(1.) The preaching or teaching of Jesus was purely 
‘‘ off-hand,” or ex tempore, without manuscript, briefs, 
notes, or any preparation beforehand other than that 
which permanently belonged to him, He was ready at 
a@ moment’s warning for any occasion, and always met 
each occasion instantly, without delay and without em- 
barrassment. He never lacked for words or thoughts, 
whether tested by friends or focs. His mental nature 
seemed to be a mass of luminous intuitions, spontane- 
ously shedding light in all directions, and on everything 
it touched. 

(2.) Jesus, while dealing with the gravest questions 
relating to God and man, always assumed the absolute 
truthfulness of his own utterances, as laws binding on 
the faith, the conscience and practice of men. He was 
not stating mere conjectures or opinions, or simple 
probabilities with the preponderance of reason in their 
favor. He dogmatized in the sense of asserting what he 
knew to be true. No utterances were ever heard in 
this world more completely marked with all the ele- 
ments of the most absolute positiveness than those 

which fell frcm the lips of the great Teacher. ‘But I 
say unto you” was avery common preface to what he 
was about to say; and whether he used this preface or 
not, he always spoke im the self-asserting and dogmatic 
manner, with not the remctest implication of uncer- 
tainty, or possibility of mistake, His words, in respect 


philosopy; and what we have to do with them is to 
ascertain their meaning, and then believe them. 

(8.) The style of Jesus was that of common life in the 
age in which he lived, without the parade of scientific 
formulas and the technical terms of human philosephy. 
His language, tho not inelegant, never low and vulgar, 
never loaded with slang pbrases,alwayschaste,and often 
exceedingly beautiful, was suited to the intelligence of 
those to whom he spoke. He had the art of saying 
things that somehow found men, and saying them ina 
way that carried the things home to the inmost cham- 
bersof the soul. His words told upon human nature, 
and will continue to do so to the end of time. 

(4.) The teaching of Jesus was largely in the conversa- 
tional and colloquial form, rather than that of protracted 
and continuous discourse in which be was the sole 
speaker. No small part of it consists simply in conver- 
sations between him and others. He talked with the 
people, and they talked with him. He asked them ques- 
tions, and they asked him questions. He heard their 
answers, apd they heard his answers. He taught his 
disciples by talking with them. There was nothing in 
his manner to repel familiar approach. Anybody could 
speak to him without embarrassment, and he was ready 
to speak to anybody who sought his notice, or desired a 
favor at his hand. This attitude on his part toward 
others gave to his ministry the conversational charac- 
ter. 

(5.) Jesus made frequent use of parables in conveying 
truth to others, sometimes interpreting them himself, 
and always so constructing them as to make each para- 
ble suggest its own meaning. He thussimplified truth 
to human apprehension, and often sent to the heart a 
well-aimed reouke. The study of these parables cannot 
fail to impress one with their great spiritual force and 
pertinency to the end sought. Jesus knew how to en- 
rich and popularize his ministry in this way, and make 
it impressive upon the thoughts and feelings of men. 
(6.) Circumstances gave to the ministry of Jesus a 


sense. To defend himself and his doctrine against the 
attacks of the scribes and Pharisees, and to expose the 
iniquity and corruption of these men, was a task con- 
stantly imposed on him. Intellectually, he was at war 
with them, and they with him; and tunis fact led toa 
continuous conflict of thought and words between them. 
They asked him questions, and he answered them. He 
sometimes asked them questions which they could not 
answer. The last day of his public ministry in the tem- 
ple was, for the most part, a prolonged and varying de- 
bate between Jesus and caviling foes who were seeking 


controverstal character in the defensive and aggressive | 


Gospel record, was essentially too great at all times to 
need practice, or to be improved by it. As to com- 
petency and completeness, he was always equal to him- 
self, never rising above and never sinking below bis own 
level, His ministry was one of uniform perfection from 
beginning to end. Every word was a word of truth and 
wisdom, and every act was an act of purity. In these re- 
spects Jesus presents to the eye of tho:ght a greatness 
and a goodness never before exhibited in auy other 
character known to history. Moses was a great law- 
giver, and yet he had his defects. Jesus was the great 
Moralist and the great spiritual Teacher, at all times so 
great and so pure that he had no errors to correct, and 
no imperfect things to make better. 

Such, in brief, are the salient features that mark the 
public ministry of Carist as a religious teacher, without 
reference now to the subject-matter of his teaching, 
which is a topic held in reserve for future considera- 
tion. No other teacner ever spoke to man with so 
much power, and no other ever produced such lasting 
eff-cts by what he said. The wisest men of earth have 
felt ita hallowed privilege to sit at the feet of Jesus and 
learn of him. The divine element in him, tho in- 
volving a great mystery for faith to accept, is the only 
adequate explanation of the wonderful Man of Galilee. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE bird lover who carries a glass but never a gun, 
who observes but never shoots, sees many queer things 
not set down in the books. 

Freaks and notions and curious fancies on the part of 
the feathered folk, which reveal an individuality of 
character as marked in a three-inch warbler as in a six- 
foot man. Some of the itiosyncrasies of our ‘little 
brothers” may be understood and explained from the 
human standpoint, others are as baffling as ‘‘the lady or 
the tiger.” 

One lovely and lazy day last July—the fourth it was— 
a perfect day with not a cannon noreven a cracker to 
disturb its peace, my comrade and I turned our steps 
toward the woods, as we had for the thirty-and-three 
mornings preceding that one, 

This morning, however, was distinguished by the fact 
that we had aspecial object. In general, our passage 
through the woods was an open-eyed (and open- 
minded) loitering walk, alternated with periods of rest 
on our camp-stools, wherever we found anything of in- 
terest to detain us. 


to entrap him in his words, and meant, if possible, to On this Fourth of July we were in search of a warbler 
find in his preaching some plausible excuse for prompt- | —one of the most tantalizing, maddening pursuits a 
ly putting him to death. He understood their plan, and | sensible human being—withcut a gun—can engage in. 
so far as such an excuse was concerned, baffled them at | Fancy the difficulty of dragging one’s self, not to men- 
every point. tion her flying gown, her camp-stool, opera-glass, note- 

(7.) The ministry of Jesus was strongly-marked with | book and other impedimenta through brush and brier, 

the element of faithful and affectionate earnestness. | over logs, under failen trees, in the swamp and through 
There was nothing merely perfunctory or formal in it. | the tangle, to follow the eccentric movements of a scrap 
His heart was in it. He gave to it the entire force of | of a bird the size of her finger, who proceeds by wings 
his theanthropic nature. Tears sometimes rolled down | and not by feet, who goes over and not through all 
his cheeks. Tender compassions glowed in his heart. | this growth. 
Words of lamentation and sorrow for others were on The corner to which we had traced our ‘ black- 
his lips. The most urgent entreaties were addressed to | throated blue,” and where we suspected he had a nest, 
sinners. He warned sinners, and wept for them, and | was a little worse than the usual snarl of saplings and 
wept over them. Heshowed intense zeal for them. For- | fallen branches and other hindrances, and the morning 
getful of himself, yea, willing and expecting to sacri- | was warm. My heart failed me; and as my leader 
fice himself on the altar of their good, he sought in all | turned from the path I deserted: ‘‘ You go in, if you 
that he said and did to accomplish that good. like,” [ said; ** Pll wait for you here.” 

(8.) The most persistent, personal activity, was another I seated myself, and she went on. For afew minutes 
feature of this ministry. Jesus had so much to doand | I heard the cracking of twigs, the rustle of her move- 
so little time in which to do it, that he had no time in | ments against the pushes, the heavy tread of her big 
which to suspend actionfor even a moment. There was | dog, anu then all was silent. 
not in all that land a more untiring and diligent actor It was—did I say 1t was a fair morning ?—nota breath 
than this very Jesus. Wherever we see him in the | of air was stirring. My seat was in a rather open spot 
history we find him busily occupied, passing from | at the foot of a big butternut tree; and I could look far 
one scene to another, making journeys, teaching | up where its branches spread out wide and held their 
the people, working miracles, and nowhere relax- | graceful leafy stars against the blue. 
ing in his efforts. His hand was constantly in his In the woods Iam never lonely; but I was not this 
work, and he had the work constantly in hand. The | morning alone. Near by a vireo kept up his tireless 
impression that he made was due in part to the amount | sung; a gray squirrel peeped curiously at me from behind 
of actual work that he did. a trunk, his head showing on one side and his tail on 

7. There is one other point that deserves a distinct | the other; an oven-bird stole up behind to see what man- 
notice; and that is the fact that, as we compare the | ner of creature this was, and far off I could hear the 
earlier with the later stages of his ministry, we observe | tanager singing. 
no indications therein that Jesus grew wiser as a public I did not notice the time; but after a while I became 
teacher by time and experience, or that he improved by | conscious of a low whistle which seemed to mingle with 
practice. We should expect tosee this in an ordinary | my reveries, and might have been going on for some 
human teacher; yet no such fact appears in the recorded | time. Suddenly it struck me that it was the call of my 
ministry of Jesus. The first year of his ministry shows | fellow-student, and I started up the road wondering lazi- 
no imperfection which the second year corrects; and the | ly if she had found the nest, and, to tell the truth, not 
second year shows none which the third yearcorrects. | caring much whether she had or not, For, to tell the 
The preaching to Nicodemus in the outset needed no | whole truth, I had long ago steeled my heart against the 
modification, and received none, The later sayings of | fascinations of those bewitching little sprites who never 
Jesus were not of a higher order and purer character | stay two seconds in one spot, and sternly resolved never, 
than his earlier sayings. No part of his ministry dis- | never to get interested in a warbler, 
credits or disparages any other part, or improves any My companion, however, was not so philosophical or 
other part. The entire ministry is a coherent whole, and | so cool. She never could withstand the flit of a warbler 
each part is complete and perfect in its place. There is | wing; she would follow for half a day the absurd but 
not a solitary sign of intellectual or spiritual growth in | enchanting little trill; and she regularly went mad (so 
the Preacher himself, He was in the outset all that he | to speak) at ev'ry migration, over the hundred or two 
was in the end, as great, as good and as pure when he | —more or less—varieties that made this wood a resting- 





to all the matters embraced therein, give usa positive 





began as when he uttered his last words. place on their way. Now, I could resist the birds by 





The simple truth is, that Jesus, as he appears in the ! never looking at them, but I could not resist my friend’s 
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enthusiasm; so when she started on a warbler trail, I 
generally followed, as a matter of course. And I admit 
that the Blue—to which we shortened his name—was a 
beauty and a charming singer. 

I passed quietly up the road toward the continued 
low calls, and soon saw the enthusiast, not far from the 
path, in a clearer spot than usual, sitting against a maple 
sapling, with her four-footed protector at her feet. 
When I came in sight she beckoned eagerly but silently, 
and I knew she had found something; probably the nest, 
I thought. As quietly as might be under the circum- 
stances (viz., dead leaves, brittle twigs, unexpected hol- 
lows, etc.), I crept through the brush to her side, planted 
my camp-stool beside hers, and sat down, in ob :dience to 
her imperious gesture. 

‘‘Now look,” she whispered, pointing to a nest in 
plain sight. 

‘* Why that’s the redstart nest we saw yesterday from 
the road,” I answered in the same tone, somewhat dis- 
appointed, it must be said, for redstart nests were on 
every third sapling (almost) in the woods. 

‘*- Yes; but see what’s going on,” she whispered, ex- 
citedly. 

** Isee,” I replied; *‘ thereisa young bird on the edge of 
the nest and its mother is feeding it;” and [ was about 
to lower my glass and ask what there was surprising 
about that, when she went on: 

** Keep looking! There! Who's that?” 

** Why that’s—why—that’s a chestnut-sided warbler! 
and what?—he feeds the same baby!” I gasped, interested 
now as much as she, 

‘* There!” she exclaimed, triumphantly, ‘‘ 1 wanted 
you to see that with your own eyes since you scorn to 
look at the warblers, He has been doing that ever since 
I left you. I couldn’t bear to let him out of my sight!” 

At that moment the warbler appeared again, and the 
wise redstart baby, who at least knew enough to take a 
good thing when it offered, opened his ever-ready 
mouth for the bit of a worm he brought. 

But lo! Madam who had flown the moment before, 
returned in hot haste, and flung herself upon that small 
philanthropist as if he had brought poison; he vanished. 

Here was indeed a queer complication! It was a red- 
start nest without doubt, but who owned the baby? If 
he were a redstart, why did Mamma refuse help in her 
hard work, and why did the chestnut-sided insist on 
helping? If he were a chestnut-sided infant, how did 
he come in aredstart nest, and what had the redstart to 
do with him? 

These were the problems with which we had to grapple, 
and we settled ourselves to the work. We placed our 
seats against neighboring saplings—for backs—and we 
first critically examined that nest. It was surely a red- 
start’s,tho at an unusual hight, perhaps twenty-five feet, 
as we had observed the day before when we had both 
noted in our books that we saw the male feeding the 
young. Even had the nest not been so plainly a redstart’s, 
the air of that mother was unmistakable. She owned 
that nest and that baby, there could not bea doubt, and 
the dapper little personage with chestnut sides was an 
interloper. 

Nearly two hours we watched every movement of the 
little actors in this strange drama, and in seeking food 
they often came within six feet of us on our own level, 
so that we could not mistake their identity. 

The poor little mamma was in deep distress. Altho 
her mate was absent, she resented her neighbor’s efforts 
to help in her work, and dashed at him furiously every 
time she saw him come, Yet she could not stay on 
guard, for upon her alone devolved the duty of feeding 
that nestling. So she rushed frantically hither and 
thither in mad redstart fashion, brought her morsel 
and administered it, and then darted angrily after the 
enemy, who appeared as often as she did, every time 
with a tid-bit for that pampered youngster, 

This double duty seemed almost too much for the red- 
start. Her feathers were ruffled, her tail opened and 
shut nervously, and at every interval that she could 
spare from her breathless exertions, she uttered in low 
tones the redstart song, as tho calling on that missing 
lord of hers. 

And where was that much-needed personage? Had 
he been killed in these carefully protected and fenced 
woods, where no guns or collectors were allowed, and 
trespass notices as plentiful as blackberries? Not by 
shooting we were sure; we should have heard a gun at 
the house. Had, then, an owl paid a twilight visit, and 
could a redstart be surprised? Or could, perchance, a 
squirrel have stolen upon him unaware? We shall never 
know. There’s no norning paper to chronicle the trage- 
dies in the bird world; it would be too pitiful reading if 
there were. 

The most curious thing about the whole performance 
was the behavior of the chestnut-sided. His manner 
was as unrufiled as Madam’s was excited. The most 
just and honorable cause in the world could not give 
more absolute self-possession, more dignified persistence, 
than was shown by this wonderful atom ofa bird. He 
acknowledged her right to reprove him, for he vanished 
before her outraged motherhood every time; but the 
moment the chase ended he fell to collecting food, and 
by the time his assailant had given her bantling a mor- 
sel, he was ready with another. 

What could be his motive? Was he a charity-mad 
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personage—such as we sometimes see among bigger 
folk—determined to benefit his kind, whether they 
would or no? Had he, perchance, been bereaved of his 
own younglings, and felt moved to bestow his parental 
care upon somebody? Did he wish to experiment with 
some theory of his own on another’s baby? Was it his 
aim to coax that young redstart to desert his family and 
follow after the traditions of the chestnut-sided? 

Alas! how easy to ask; how hard to answer! 

By this time I had become as absorbed in the drama 
as my companion. We forgot—or postponed—the Blue, 
and gave the day to study of this case of domestic in- 
felicity. Five long hotrs we set there (morning and 
afternoon) before the stage on which the interesting but 
agitating play went on; and after tea, just before dark, 
we came out again. All this :ime the war between the 
two still raged, with no abatement of spirit. 

Breakfast was not loitered over on the following 
morning, and we hurried out to our post. The situa- 
tion waschanged a little, The youngster had made up 
his mind to go out into the world. He had moved as far 
as the branch, a few inches from the nest, and was still 
fed on both sides by his zealous providers. Mamma, 
however, tho every time repelling her unwelcome assist- 
ant, was not so nervous. Perhaps she realized that a 
few hours more would end the trouble. She fed, she 
encouraged, and pretty soon, while we looked, the in- 
fant flew to the nearest tree. 

Now the chestnut-sided began to have difficulty in fol- 
lowing up his self-imposed charge. He took to coming 
close upon the mother’s heels tosee where she went. 
But this course was attended with the difficulty that the 
instant she had fed she was ready to turn upon him, 
which she never failed to do. 

After several short flights about the tree, the young 
bird, grown bolder—perhaps by over-feeding, for surely 
never baby was stuffed as that one was—attempted a 
more ambitious flight, failed, and came fluttering to the 
ground, much tothe dismay of his mamma, who fol- 
lowed him closely all the way. 

This was our opportunity; the moment we had waited 
for; we must see that disputed baby! 

My comrade dropped everything and ran to the spot. 
A moment’s scrambling about on the ground, a few 
careful ‘‘ grabs” among the dead leaves, and she held 
the exhausted little fellow in her hand. He was not 
frightened; but his mother was greatly disturbed at first. 
We were too interested in this case to heed her, and in- 
deed after a moment’s demonstration she flew away and 
left him in our hands. 

Weexamined him minutely, and I noted his markings 
onthe spot. There was no doubt about his being a red- 
start baby, as I had been convinced from the first. 
When we had settled this, the little one was placed on 
a branch, where he remained quite calmly, and we left 
him to his mother. 

The next morning we found her still hard at work in 
the same part of the woods (we knew her by some 
feathers she had lost from her breast); but the gallant 
little warbler was nowhere to be seen. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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SOME FORGOTTEN CONSIDERATIONS. 








BY WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, 





In the recently revived discussion of method and 
curriculum, as well as of requirement for matriculation 
of students in our theological seminaries, I have seen 
no account taken of two considerations bearing on the 
subject, which, both of them, seem to me to be of capi- 
tal importance. 

The first of these forgotten considerations is that all 
proper ministerial training has prime reference to pre- 
paring the subject for making use of the knowledge that 
he acquires, 

Provisionally, that is during the continuance of the 
seminary course, the fact of the acquisition should be re- 
garded as secondary, while as primary should be regarded 
the fact of discipline to skill in applying the acquisi- 
tion. Ministerial equipment, so far as this is intellectual, 
consists of two factors, one, knowledge, the other, 
skill to use the knowledge. A little knowledge with 
much skill is better than little skill with much knowl- 
edge. But if I may safely and without offense ven- 
ture the generalization, the class-room work of our 
theological seminaries is everywhere conducted with 
almost no conscious reference, on the part of either in- 
structor or student, to securing the end of discipline on 
the student’s part, to skill in using the knowledge that 
he acquires. The class-room exercises, even in the de- 
partment of homiletics itself, seem to forget this highly 
important reference. For instance, the teacher will, 
perhaps, most justly, lay it down as indispensable 
that pulpit articulation should be perfectly distinct, 
that pulpit enunciation should be free and propulsive 
enough to carry the words uttered to easy audience in 
every part of the auditorium, and so forth, and so forth; 
and yet ullow the student to repeat the very formulas 
in which this useful instruction is conveyed in amanner 
so mumbled and so muffled as scarcely to make him- 
self fairly intelligible to his classmates sitting with- 
in close range of his voice. This is mere il- 
lustration, The principle of 
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ing, violation of which has thus been illustrated, 


should govern all the eclass-room work in every 
department of theological instruction. Whatever the 
student does in the way of expressing thought with his 
voice—and the amount of such work should be very 
large—he should be required todo in a style of clear 
thinking, of luminous analyzing, of wise word-choos- 
ing, of grammatical sentence-making, of distinct artic- 
ulation, of salient enunciation, adapted to be a useful 
practice in that art of public discourse to which he has 
consecrated his life. 

The business of the ministerial student’s life is to be 
communicating thought to his fellow-men, and commun- 
nicating it with his voice. Now, this is a highly com- 
plex and difficult task. The man who would be profi- 
cient in it needs an immense amount of practice under 
guidance and criticism; and he needs this early, needs it 
in his plastic years. The seminary ought to supply to 
students this condition, not alone in the department of 
homiletics and in the department of elocution, but in 
every department of theological instruction. Every 
theological teacher should be an example, a living, 
eminent example, of the art of communicating thought 
clearly, forcibly, elegantly, with his voice; and, besides 
this, every theological teacher should enforce on every 
theological student incessant, intense endeavor to reach, 
through daily practice, an ideal staadard of attainment 
in the same high art. 

Now one of the least considered and most essential 
conditions of proficiency inthe art of communicating 
thoughts to men, is knowing the existing state of those 
men’s intelligence, and of their general preparedness 
to receive the thought to be communicated. It is one 
thing to express thought, and it is another thing, which 
may be a thing very different, so to express the thought 
that it shall be lodged successfully in the mind of the 
listener. For the philosopher, simply to express the 
thought may be sufficient; but this is not sufficient fcr 
theorator. The orator must get his thought somehow 
carried over from his own mind into the mind of bis 
hearer. Todo this, he must rightly divine the current 
state of the case, established from moment to moment, 
in the hearer’s shifting mental and moral mood. For 
lack of such divination on the part of preachers, a large 
proportion of preaching is pure failure. It expresses 
thought, perhaps, but it does not get the thought ex- 
pressed into the minds of the hearers. 

Now theological students have an invaluable chance 
of learning, from actual observation, how other minds 
than their own stand related to thought in process of 
being communicated. The free interchange of question 
and answer which, within just bounds, ought to be in- 
dulged in the seminary class-room, reveals, to every 
wisely observant student, many pregnant secrets in 
human psychology, of the very highest value to the 
man who would be a successful orator. 

And, what is particularly to my present point, this is 
by eminence the case according as the class is large, 
and as it contains a considerable number of men not 
much above the average in intellectual gift and acquire- 
ment. I count it therefore a mistake, tho indeed a 
natural mistake, for any theological seminary to aim 
at a standard of requirement for matriculation of stu- 
dents such as to exclude all but those of high qualifica- 
tion in respect of mental discipline and culture. It is 
absolutely more advantageous, instead of less advan- 
tageous, toa candidate for the preacher’s office, to be 
member of aclass containing men below bis own stand- 
ard of attainment in scholarship. Other things being 
equal, I would unhesitatingly advise any ministerial 
student, however high his own rank in the culture of 
the schools, to choose his place of ministerial prepara- 
tion where he could sit with classmates some of whom 
should be much his inferiors in that scholastic culture, 
rather than where all would be bis full peers, 

True, he might be somewhat kept back, in the acqui- 
sition of mere knowledge, by being obliged to walk in 
step with less cultivated minds; but this toss would be 
much more than compensated by the greater advantage 
he would enjoy in having the opportunity to see in 
what manner persons of ordinary, average education 
would relate themselves to the truths they were learn- 
ing, and to the forms of expression in which those 
truths were presented for their reception. Instead of its 
being pure loss of time to a highly disciplined student 
to wait while a less fortunate fellow of his was strug- 
gling in question and answer with his instructor to com- 
pass an adequate comprehension of some point in doc- 
trine or in exegesis, which to the former might be quite 
easy, it ought to be tothis better qualified man a posi- 
tive gain, a gain for which he might well be willing to 
pay a far higher price than in fact it costs him, This 
better qualified man should, during an interruption and 
delay occasioned by the necessities of some less disci- 
plined mind among his fellows, be wisely, not disdain- 
fully, but thankfully, thinking: Such, and more also, 
will be the difficulty of that doctrine, that interpretation, 
to those whom I shall hereafter be called upon to teach 
from the pulpit. I will now watch to learn not simply 
what the truth is, but how to teach the truth. 

The movement, therefore, this current academic year 
started mm the Rochester Theological Seminary, to ex- 
clude from its classes all candidates for admission ex- 


ministerial train- ' cept those qualified to study the New Testament in 
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Greek, is by no means certain to result well for the institu- 
tion—éf the institution be a training-school for preachers 
and not a training-school for eregetes simply. Now no 
one who knows,the present writer will be disposed to 
imagine that this view of his is due to any disparaging 
estimate on his part of the value to the preacher of high 
scholarship; but high scholarship, valuable as it is, is 
not the most valuable equipment for the minister. More 
valuable still is high ability to communicate the result of 
scholarship—ability carried to its utmost, through care- 
ful practice under criticul guidance amid circumstances 
insuring opportunities of the necessary observation, to- 
gether with inspiring example set constantly before the 
eye of the student, in the person of the teacher. This 
will far more certainly be realized if the class be not 
composed exclusively of men of the highest practicable 
grade in preparatory mere scholarship. 

Of course I do not recommend to any ministerial can- 
didate that he neglect preparatory culture. Of course 
I do not recommend to any seminary that it seek students 
of defective scholarship. What I do recommend, and 
emphatically recommend, to any ministerial student, 
however high may be his own individual culture, is that 
he go by preference where he will be likely to meet some 
classmates not so well prepared as himself. I further 
recommend to any theological seminary that, if a candi- 
date present himself for entrance, whose age or whose 
circumstances, or even whose natural inaptitude for 
strict scholarship, may be regarded as a sufficient reason 
for his not takinga college course, while yet his piety, 
his tact, his apostolic zeal, and his gift of teaching, to- 
gether with his sense of vocation, seem to summon him 
to the ministry—I say that in sucha case I confidently 
recommend to the seminary to admit the applicant, 
tho he be not able to study the New Testament in the 
original Greek. Such a member of a class will help 
more than he will hinder his classmates. 

The second forgotten consideration is the common 
aspect of the first. The better qualified members of a 
class will be an inspiration to their less fortunately sit 
uated fellows. As these latter will profit the former by 
exemplifying how average hearers of the Gospel are re- 
lated to the truth and to the teaching of the trutb, so 
those former will profit the latter by communication of 
their superior gains. A close corporation of highly 
favored, ambitious young scholars is by no means the 
ideal seminary class of ministerial students. An un- 
broken circuit of reciprocity in which there should be 
a chance to be generous and to be grateful on both sides 
of the relation—such is the true highest ideal of fellow- 
ship to be aimed at in a body of ministerial students. 
The mind is most responsive and most fruitful when the 
heart is generously at play. 

I deprecate, therefore, the disposition exemplified in 
the Jate decision of Rochester Theological Seminary to 
prescribe as the invariable condition of admittance to 
the privileges of membership in seminary classes an 
arbitrary standard of mere scholarship beyond what is 
judged indispensable to the office of the ministry. Ifa 
man is deemed fit to be a minister without possessing 
some certain definite desirable accomplishment in tech- 
nical learning, then lack of that particular qualification 
should not debar him from the opportunity of munis- 
terial training in the best appointed theological semi- 
nary that exists. The idea of so debarring such aman 
proceeds from a radically wrong conception of the the- 
ological seminary, a wrong conception that regards the 
seminary as a place of training for scholars instead of a 
place of training for preachers and pastors. 

Beyond deprecating the general idea of setting up any 
arbitrary standard of mere scholarsbip as condition of 
studenthood in a theological seminary different from 
that absolutely indispensable in a preacher, I deprecate, 
also, the particular choice hit upon of Greek scholarship 
to constitute such standard. Desirable as it is thata 
preacher be able to read his New Testament in the orig- 
inal Greek, his being able to do this is neither a neces- 
sary condition of his proficiency in general theological 
study, nor any satisfactory guaranty that he will be pro- 
fivient in such study. The choice, therefore, of this 
particular standard has every mark of being factitious 
and arbitrary. 

The policy of administration thus apparently indi- 
cated may possibly produce a generation of better exe- 
getes and scholars; of better preachers and pastors: of 
better theologians even, hardly. 

TARRYTOWN, N. yY. 








Sine Arts. 
THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AT BOSTON. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








THE visitor to Boston, unless his interests are purely his- 
torical, is taken by his host first of all to Copley Square, 
where with a glance he may see how art, literature and re- 
ligion still go hand in hand inthe good old town. 

The Museum of Fine Arts faces Copley Square. Stand- 
ing in the doorway of the Museum and looking out upon 
the Square, he sees on his left the beautiful new building 
of the Pablic Library, already nearing completion, which oc- 
cupies anotner side of the Square. The tall tower of the new 
Old South Church looks down upon the Library building. 





stone’s throw he sees schools for technical instruction; and, 
to the right, Trinity Churéh, with its massive tower, com- 
pletes the Square. It would be hard to find in any other 
city of the United States a more marked example of what 
public spirit and good taste can accomplish in a very lim- 
ited period of years. : 

When this Museum of Fine Arts was first planned, no 
such beautiful result as Copley Square was thought of. It 
was supposed that, eventually, the main entrance to the 
Museum would oven on Dartmouth Street, which then 
promised to become an important thoroughfare. This 
promise has not been fulfilled, and the present entrance 
which, if the original plan had beer carried out, would be 
but secondary, must remain, as heretofore, the principal 
one. The addition to the Museum, nearly doubling its 
size, was completed last year; but this change of planin 
building entailed a complete change in the arrangement 
of the objects exhibited. Whateveradditions may be made 
to the building in future, the present general arrangement 
of its collections, a chronological one, will doubtless be 
maintained. By the present arrangement, according to 
the report of the Curator of Antiquities, tbe first room at 
the right of the entrance (formerly called the Fourth Greek 
Room) “is devoted to casts from Egyptian and Assyrian 
sculpture; the room opening from that to casts from 
archaic Greek art; next come the rooms illustrating the 
transitional epoch, and so on through the various stages of 
the development and decline of classical art, from which 
the visitor will pass directly to the Renaissance department 
as being the natural sequence of the classic; Gothic art 
being illustrated in a room at one side of the main line of 
passage through the Museum.’’ 

From this quetation it may justly be deduced that this 
collection of .casts is unusually fine When the first sec- 
tion of the Museum was opened in July of our Centennial 
year, less than 3,500 square feet of floor space was allotted 
to classical antiquities and cists of all periods, ancient and 
modern. When the second wing of the building was added, 
three years later, the floor space, devoted to classical art 
alone, was almost double that amount. The present exten- 
sion gives the building the shape of a hollow square com- 
pleted uponthree sides, with a corridor, not half the width 
of the main building, connecting the two wings and so 
inclosing the court. The total floor space now occupied 
by the Classical department is a little more than 14 000 
square feet. The sizeof this collection compares favora- 
bly with that of well Known European collections, falling 
short as it does by less than fifty of the number of examples 
contained in the University Museum of Strasburg, three 
years ago. While architectual details, reliefs, etc., do not 
form a special collection, as in the Metropolitan Museum, 
they yet make up a large proportion of the selections. 
Catalogs of the antiquities and of the Classical department 
as now arranged have not yet been printed, tho they are 
soon to be issued. In response to an appeal made last 
year by the Curator for Greek antiquities, particularly 
vases and small objects, ten friends of the Museum 
contributed for the purchase of a collection of twenty- 
one fine Greek vases. Thanks to the Way collection 
and to gifts from the Egypt Exploration Fund Society 
through Mr. Winslow, as well as from Miss Edwards, the 
Egyptian department of antiquities is fuller than those 
representing other ancient civilizations. Indeed, the chief 
accessions to the collections last year werein this depart- 
ment. But the Museum aims to enforce the pre-eminence 
of classical art by means of casts and, so far as practicable, 
by original works such as vases, coins and terra cottas. In 
the Coin room, up-stairs, in addition to seven cases of elec- 
trotype reproductions of coins selected from the collection 
of the British Museum, there is exhibited, at present, part 
of the collection of Greek and Roman coins made by Mr. 
Frederick H. Rindge, of California, whose lavish gifts have 
so recently enriched Cambridge. More than 5,000 of these 
coins are now in the charge of the Museum. 

On reaching the second floor, the visitor, turning from 
the hall to the right, passes through the first picture gal- 
lery, the Allston room, and then, turning into the Dutch 
room, traverses the wing to the corridor, by way of the 
French room and the fifth picture gallery. These are the 
outer rooms. Of theinner, smaller rooms, on this side of 
the building, three are devoted to the Print collection and 
one to Water-colors. The Museum has nearly 7,000 prints 
in keeping, and the print rooms are made use of, not only 
by the ordinary visitor, but by classes of students under 
the guidance of their teachers. A class of young ladies, 
studying the history of engraving, have held weekly meet- 
ings in these rooms. 

The long corridor and the larger part of the other wing 
is occupied by a most magnificent Japanese collection, 
which is justly the pride of the Museum. This includes 
the Morse collection of Japanese pottery, the Fenollosa 
collection of Kakemonos, deposited in the Museum by Dr. 
Weld; and screens, carvings, lacquers, bronzes, dresses and 
other choice objects collected by Dr. Wm. Sturgis Bigelow 
and Dr. Chas. G. Weld. The pottery collection made by 
Mr. Edward S. Morse, of Salem, includes over 4,000 speci 
mens. This will, no doubt, very soon become the property 
of the Museum. The pottery is arranged according to the 
province where it is made, of which provinces there are 
fifty-six represented in the forty cases holding the collec- 
tion. It wasa dark day when! visited the Museum, and 
the labels upon which the names of the provinces were 
printed were not readily seer. The same might be said of 
the tags which numbered the paintings in the picture gal- 
leries. These numbers were dull and dingy, and not easily 
decipherable; but no cloudiness of sky could overshadow 
the superb quality of color, glaze and form, or disguise the 
beauty and variety which marks this wonderful display of 
the Japanese potter’s art. Above these cases are fine 
specimens of varved wooden panels from the Bigelow col- 
lection; and on the opposite wall more than forty cases of 
selections from the Fenollosa colleetion. Mr. Fenollosa 
himself, who has spent a number of years in Japan, and 
through whose services the Weld collection has been in 
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of this department, and will probably soon begin 
the labor of cataloging the treasures already in place, to- 
gether with the contents of the many boxes that are on 
their way to this department. Mr. Fenollosa was formerly 
an art student in the Museum classes. 

In this convection it is well to recall-that the class in 
Decoration, which has hitherto been conducted as a special 
class, is now an organic part of the Schoo! of Drawing and 
Painting controlled by the Museum, with a regular course 
of three years’ study. In a competition offered by the 
United States Potters’ Association, three prizes were re- 
ceived last year by members of this Decoration class. 
With such admirable instruction as the school provides, 
with easy access to books that treat of decoration (for this 
class meets in the basement near the library), and with 
object lessons like those given by the pottery of this Japan- 
ese collection, Boston students ought, henceforth, to carry 
off all the prizes of the Potters’ Association. Another late 
addition to the Museum is the collection of beautiful jaaes 
and crystals lent, last June, by Mr. Frederick L. Ames. 
These, with other specimens lent by Mrs. Kidder and Mrs. 
Spooner, are ina case in the Lawrence room. 

Passing from the corridor through the large Japanese 
room, the other outer rooms are the Metal room, contain- 
ing wrought iron, bronzes, Oriental metal work, and silver 
work; a large room for pottery, porcelain and glass, where, 
among other choice varieties, excellent examples of Dresden 
ware, of Wedgwood, and of various ancient American pot- 
tery, are noticeable; and the Textile room, containing tapes- 
tries, Italian and Japanese embroideries, and stuffs, dresses, 
laces, and, among the late gifts, a collection of seventy-tuur 
specimens of printed Indian cottons, from Miss Laura Nor- 
cross. The threeinner rooms are the Coin room,contaiving, 
in addition to the coins, cases of goid and silver work; the 
Lawrence room, lined with wood carvings, and filled with 
chairs, cabinets, etc.; and the room of wood carving, arms 
and armor. 

From this rapid survey of the rooms, it may be gathered 
that great pains have been taken so to arrange the various 
collections as to make them not only accessible, but ser- 
viceable, to the student. In the large, open spaces of the 
Metropolitan Museum the effect is more imposing, it must 
be confessed, but at the same time time the cc llections, as 
they stand, seem more heterogeneous. In the Boston Mu- 
seum general effect is subordinated to usefulness. In the 
Cast department, for example, the gallery, as a gallery, 
loses much by the screens which, standing out from either 
wall, contract its apparent width; but the casts gain pro- 
portionately by the additional background thus afforded. 
Without the screens the galleries would seem large, but 
with them the casts tell to much greater advantage. 

It would be unfair to institute a comparison between the 
picture galleries of the Metropolitan and the Boston Mu- 
seum. The New York Museum has been phenomenally 
fortunate in gifts and loans during the last half-dozen 
years, but the Boston Museum is adding vaiuable pictures 
year by year. Nearly seventy-fiye pictures were added last 
year asloans, some of which, like Mr. Abbott Thayer’s 
‘Angel,’ ought never to have gone out fiom New York: 
and fourteen were added by purchase, being the pictures 
bought by Mr. Stanton Blake at the Demidoff Sale ten 
years ago, and now secured to the Museum through funds 
bequeathed or contributed for the purpose. Tne Boston 
Museum gives free admission to visitors two days in the 
week, Saturdays and Sundays. On Saturdays the average 
number of visitors last year was 776. The Museum is open 
on Sunday afternoons from one till five, at hours not con- 
flicting with church services. The average number of 
Sunday admissions last year was 1,317. 

The list of Trustees of 1890 includes sixteen names, most 
of them of good old Boston families, who are pamed in 
the act of incorporation or elected. Besides these, three 
are appointed by Harvard College, three by the Boston 
Atheneum, three by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, while the mayor of the city, the president of the 
board of trustees of the Public Library, the Superintendent 
of Public Schools, the Secretary of the Board of Education 
and a trustee of the Lowell Institute are, ex officio, mem- 
bers of the board. 

In the list of donations madeto the Museum last year we 
find “ mezzotints” and “ prints.” twenty-eight examples 
from the “ Classin History of Engraviog, Roxoury, Mass.’’; 
from another ‘Class of Young Ladies,’’ a ** Head of Mer- 
cury, Greek, and one of a Faun, Roman, marble’’; and yet 
again from “A Class of Young Ladies,’”’ fourteen volumes 
**For the use of the Class in Decoration.’’ Such entries as 
these prove that the Museum is serving its purpose, and 
that the advantages it affords are appreciated. The Boston 
Museum is fortunate in being placed in a spot easily 
accessible from all parts of the city, in its adaptability to 
the waats of students, and in the liberal attitudes of its 
directors toward all who wish to make use of its opportu- 
nities for study. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
HYPNOTISM AND HEALTH. 


For a long series of years there have been from time to 
time discussions and exhibitions bearing on the possibility 
of the influence of one miud over another, especially 
through the medium of an induced sleep. That there isan 
influence of mind over matterin varied ways and circum- 
stances, as also of mind over mind, no one is disposed to 
deny. Over forty years ago, and for some time after, 
great attention was being given to the various forms of 
mesmerism, clairvoyance, taole tipping, and epiritual man- 
ifestations. The present age is quite familiar with the 
history of the Foxes, Edward Hare, Slade and various 
others who were either noted as performers or as giving 
distinguished assent to the influence of mediums. Most 





of these experiments and exhibitions were outside the 
pale of medical practice. The history of most of those 
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and of deceit. Various other phases of mental impression 
have been from time to time discussed. The admirable 
articles of the Rev. Dr. Buckley some time since in The 
Century furnish the explanation or the key to many 
apparent wonders. 

Still, however, the fact has remained that some peculiar 
phenomena occur under the power of influence and im- 
pression, and that a tact is sometimes acquired of inducing 
calm and sleep through fixed attention as directed or con- 
trolled by some other person. There are not a few who be- 
lieve in such a thing as a psychic force, althoas yet neither 
able to analyze nor describe it. 

It was inevitable that any apparent effects obtained un- 
der these methods of impression should be tried in the 
sphere of medical practice. Unfortunately the mo3t of tri- 
als have been made by those who had noclaim to medical 
acumen, or as clinical observers. It is true, as in the case of 
the Philadelphia committee, that they have been subjected 
to scientific tests, and generally with unfavorable results. 
But it is claimed that this has been because of attemps to 
test by the fact in onesphere of science that which occurs 
in an entirely different sphere. 

Of late we have a somewhat new development of inter- 
est, and a disposition on the part of medical men to study 
some of these phenomena ‘a the interests ef clinical medi- 
cine and applied therapeutics. This is all the more im- 
portant since soserious have been the results of publicand 
private séances, that most foreign governments have stop 
ped ail public exhibitions of mesmerism“‘as degrading, and 
as serving no useful purpose.” Others have made all these 
forms of hypnotism illegal except in the hands of author- 
ized persons, and French surgeons have been prohibited 
from practicing hypnotism in the army and navy. 

At the recent meeting of the British Medical Association, 
the subject came up with papers and discussions, and ex- 
periments on two persons, and elicited the serious atten- 
tion of some leading medical authorities present. Dr. 
Norman Kerr, in an elaborate paper, deprecated all efforts 
to produce anwasthesia ia this way asalike dangerous to 
public morals and medical practice. Sir Andrew Clark, 
Dr. Madden and others have been equally strong in their 
cendemnation. 

Dr. Kingsbury and Dr. Tuckey gave some facts and dem- 
oustrations which were discussed by sucb high authorities 
as Professor Gairdner, Dr. Allbutt, Dr. Tuke, Dr. Yellow- 
lees and others. The twosubjects were put to several tests 
to elicit if possible the cerebral functions which were 
in abeyance. A book was put into the hand of the hyp- 
notized person, and it was suggested that on the cover 
was a beautital picture, and he was asked to describe it. 
This be did, putting in all the details. Professor Gairdner, 
in the course of the demonstration, said he had a very 
particular reason for asking, if a patient had been 
taking morphia on account of disease, and had afterward 
taken tococaine, and by its use had become actually nearly 
an insane person, and if the question was raised at this 
moment of putting him into an asylum, what form 
of suggestion would be adopted in that case in the cura- 
tive sense, to spare him from that necessity and to restore 
him to the sound state. To this Dr. Kingsbury replied that 
there were such cases onrecord. He would endeavor to 
produce hypnosis more or less deep, and in that state sug- 
gest that henceforth he would have the greatest possible 
aversion to alcohol, morphia, cocaine, and such like, and 
that be would not have any necessity tousethem. He had 
seen satisfactory results. Dr. Gairdner asked whether the 
craving bad again arisen. Dr. Kingsbury said he had al- 
ways suggested to these people that they would not have 
to rely upon hypnosis. The eye of a patient was then ren- 
dered insensible to the touch of a small piece of blotting- 
paper. Dr. Warner asked how the condition affected the 
knee-jerks, and they were tested by Dr. Wigglesworth and 
found to be exaggerated. Dr. Kingsbury was asked if he 
could, by suggesting that the limb was absolutely para- 
lyzed, prevent the knee-jerks. This was acoordingly tried, 
but the suggestion did not affect the knee-jerk, which still 
remained exaggerated. 

Dr. Clifford Allbutt thought the phenomena called for 
investigation such as would protect from the hands of 
quacks. Dr. Hack Tuke said the subject had a direct 
medico-psychological bearing. Men like Laycock, Vane 
aod Carpenter had given consideration toit. Dr. Yellow- 
lees thought that the fact ot hypnotism must be admitted. 
It has suffered from the too enthusiastic advocacy of those 
who believed in it. If a remedy, it was liable to great 
abuses. He did not think it was possible to meddle with 
brains for any length of time without establishing a con- 
dition endangering the brain power. He felt so sure on 
that point that he would not use it except with the great- 
est possible consideration. He would ask whether they 
would allow their wives or their daughters to be hypno- 
tized, except on the strongest possible grounds. If not, 
they had no right to hypnotize others unless upon the 
same consideration. Dr. Sibley recommended that ex- 
periments should first be tried on lower animals. Dr. F. 
Parsons thought a committee should be appointed to in- 
vestigate the whole question of bypnotism, and should 
give facilities for experiments upon lower animals, as well 
as human beings. Another speaker thought an inquiry 
by that Association would greatly assist Parliamentary 
action in the prevention of other than medical use of hyp- 
notizing. 

Dr. Kingsbury, who was the operator in the case of the 
persons exhibited, denied that any affinity existed between 
the subject and the operator, and said that the state could 
be induced without any very strong will or even concen- 
tration of mind by any fair.y intelligent person. 

The serious consideration given to these phenomena and 
the great recent tendency, there has been to “ hypnotic 
practice,”’ make it worth while to inquire how far both the 
interests of health and of morality are involved in this 
practice. : 

The dangers to certain nervous temperaments were 
pointed out. Dr. Kerrsaid that all recognized the doctrine 
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‘The directions and advice and decided opinions of a 
trusted medical adviser are true suggestions of a safe, 
straightforward, reliable and scientific character; an intel- 
lectual interchange of thought with a conscious and think- 
ing being, subjected to influence.” Dr. Kingsbary held 
that condition to be simply akin to natural sieep, but pro- 
duced by artificial means. Because it was artificially pro- 
duced, the brain was in a slightly different condition from 
that of normal sleep They all knew in their own experi- 
ence how vividly a dream would take possession of the 
mind in normal sieep; how pictures and landscapes which 
had no existence could be seen during sleep. He held that 
that was exactly analogous to the condition produced in 
most cases of artificial sleep. This was the state which Dr. 
Norman Kerr had called teetotal drunkenness. But he 
had seen a great many genuine ailments which bad been 
cured by this light somnolent condition, of which he gave 
examples. 


It is evident from all this that hypnotism and cure by 
suggestion, as it is called, is likely to follow on, as Christian 
Science, etc., come to be more withdrawn, and that we shall 
havesome facts, many discussions and no small amount of 
humbug, but that eventually it will become more apparent 
how farinduced sleep can be made available for health and 
in the cure of disease. The remarks of Professor Gairdner 
and the resolution as follows, showed a safe and careful 
mode of dealing with the subject: 

In moving the following resolutions, Professor Gairdner 
pointed out that there was an evident desire on the part of 
the members of the Section that the Association should 
take some kind of positive action on this subject; he there- 
fore proposed: 

“That the subject of hyprotism should be considered bya 
committee of medical men, with the object of endeavoring to as- 
certain the true nature of its phenomena, and the propriety or 
otherwise of the value of its use in the treatment of disease, and 
that the Council of the British Medical Association be requested 
to sanction the appointment of a committee for this purpose.” 

He also moved: 

“That this Section protests inthe strongest manner against 
public exhibitions, for unscientific and miscellaneous objects, 
and for the purposesof gain or amusement, of the phenomena 
of sleep, a practice whichis antagonistic to public morality.” 


He said the only question was, how far they could goin 
the expression of an opinion. He did not think that they 
could expect the State to suppress quackery of any kind. 
That must be done by correcting public opinion. At the 
recent meeting of the International Medical Congress at 
Berlin, Dr. Bérillon, of Paris, gave the results of his per- 
sonal observation of the condition of 360 patients, who, he 
alleged, were cured by hypnotic suggestion. The cases in- 
cluded patients subject to organic diseases of the nervous 
system, to neurasthenic and neuropathic disorders, to 
mental affections, and to the nervous affections of child- 
hood. Of the 360, no less than 155 patients were subject to 
hysteria. Wedo not comment on the results claimed at 
Paris and Nancy and many others, because there is need of 
thorough sifting in order to éstablish the facts or what is 
predicated upon them. 








Science. 


THOLLON’S great map of the solar spectrum has at last 
been published as a part of the third volume of the Annals 
of the Nice Observatory. It was practically finished at the 
time of his death, three years ago. He began it in 1879, 
with his great spectroscope of Carbon-disulphide prisms, 
and continued to work upon it as long as he lived. His 
instrument when first made was far more powerful than 
any otker that had then been constructed; but before his 
chart was finished, the diffraction gratings of Rowland had 
more than reached a full equality with it; and on the 
whole Rowland’s photographic map of the spectrum is 
more exact and satisfactory than his. In the red and yel- 
low portion of the spectrum, however, the French chart 
shows a much greater number of lines—for the most part 
very thin and faint, of course, but some of them important, 
Thollon’s map presents another advantage; it is divided 
into four longitudinal strips, of which the first represents 
the spectrum seen when the sun is within 10° of the hori- 
zon; the second the spectrum when it is 60° from the zenith, 
and the air moist; the third the spectrum at the same ele- 
vation of 60°, but when the air is very dry; and the fourth 
the purely solar spectrum with all the telluric lines left 
out. This juxtaposition of the different kinds of spectra 
which the spectroscopist has practically to deal with, is 
very convenient and instructive, and will make the map 
very useful, even to those who possess the magnificent photo- 
graphic chart of Rowland. 





...-From all that bas been vaid of the relation between 
insects and flowers, the subject continues to exercise the 
pens of some of the most distinguished people of the Old 
World. The Rev. Leo Henslow has recently contributed 
a brilliant paper endeavoring to show how flowers became 
high colored. He starts out by asserting that the high 
coloring of flowers is to be considered as the result of 
nutrition and vigor, and then he assumes that the con- 
tinual draft on the plant for material by reason of the 
visits of insects, would result in a sort of proper pride in 
the plant to supply the demand, and increased power of 
nutrition would retroact from these insect visits. Going 
then back to the first principle assumed it would be ar- 
gued thus: Insect visits increase nutritive powers; the in- 
creased nutritive powers result in brilliant coloring. The 
reader who has followed the science column of THE INDE- 
PENDENT may remember that it has placed on record the 
results of some American observations to the direct con- 
trary of this assumed first principle. It has been shown 
in these observations that brilliant coloring was in the 
inverse ratio of nutritive power. Our autumn leaves do 
not color tili half dead, and the most brilliant colored 
flowers are on mountain tops where the struggle with fate 





of impression and of ‘‘ non-hypnotic healthy suggestion.”’ 


is severe. 





——— 


..--The Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, 
with increased means, is sending out exploring parties, or 
engaging explorers, over different parts of our continent, 
and the results of the good work are being recorded in its 
Proceedings, Ina part just issued Dr. Joseph Leidy, the 
President of the Academy, describes what may be ex- 
pressed as “still another’ fossil horse from material 
found in a phosphate bed on Peace Creek, by Mr. Joseph 
Willcox, of the same iastitution. The doctor at first re- 
ferred it to the true indigenous horse—Equus major; but 
he gives ‘‘ Professor Cope’s sharp eyes’’ the cr ‘dit of noting 
that it rather belongs to the neighboring genus Hippothe- 
rium. It is named H. princeps, from its being a third 
larger than the large H. gracile, one of the fossil forms 
found in Europe. In bones from the same phosphate beds 
he finds two new species of rbinoceros, which he names R. 
longipes and R. proterus.- He further describes a new 
species of mastodon, very different from the common M. 
Americanus, which he describes and names M. rugosidens 
from the peculiar character of the teeth. This was dug up 
near Beaufort, South Carolina. 


...-The condition of the sun continues very unsatisfac- 
tory from a business poiat of view—i.e., nothing is going 
on upon its surface of much interest. Gautier, of Geneva, 
complains that ‘“‘for twenty years he has never met a 
period presenting sucha marked penury of protuberances,” 
and it is not much better with the spots. The observations 
of Frost, at Dartmouth, however, show a slight tendency 
to a renewal of the solar activity, and this is confirmed by 
other observers. We may hope, therefore, that witbin a 
year or so, the sun will again become interesting. It is 
worth noting that what activity there has been for some 
years back has been mainly confined to the southern bemi- 
sphere; at least this isso as regards the spots, for the promi- 
nences have not been quite so partial. No reason is yet 
known for any such difference in the behavior of the two 
halves of the solar surface; at times in the past it bas been 
still more marked than at present. 


.... The number of the asteroids is raised to 294 by the re- 
cent discovery of a new one at Nice by Chariois, an assist- 
ant in that observatory, on July 15th; at least, his plauet 
will be No. 294, unless it turns out to be identical with one 
of the several old ones which are now adrift, not having 
been re-observed since their first discovery. The recent 
pathetic death of Dr. Peters makes it probable that the 
American recruits to their company will hereafter be l+ss 
numerous than formerly. 








School and College. 


THE agitation against the Bennett Law by the German 
Lutherans of Wisconsin on the ground that said law vir- 
tually deprives the congregations of the control of their 
parochial schools, has led to the collection of comparatively 
complete statistics of the status and condition of the 
schools in the State under control of this denon ination. 
The total number of congregations is 472, with a baptized 
membership of 127,036; the number of schools is 396, with 
an attendance of 20,394; the teaching force consists of 156 
males and 27 females, the other schools all being tanght 
by pastors. The synodical condition is as follows: The 
Wisconsin Synod has 164 schools, with 8185 pupils: 
the Missouri Synod, 136 schools, with 8,553 pupils; the 
Evangelical Synod has 31 schools, with 1,020 pupils; the 
lowa Synod, 26 schuols, With 1,017 pupils: the Ohio Synod, 
27 schools, with 1,134 pupils; the Buffalo Synod, 6 schools, 
with 204 pupils; besides 6 independent schools, with 281 
pupils. The schools have been and are one of the most im- 
portant facts and factors in the religious development of 
the West. The organization of a school with religious in- 
struction by a traveling missionary is, in four cases out of 
five, the first step taken toward the establishment of a con- 
gregation in any new German settlement or district. With 
this, preaching with more or less regularity is combined, 
and only later on are steps taken toward congregational 
organization. Almost without exception, this is the fun- 
damental principle in the missionary methods of the vari- 
ous non-English synodical bodies, making it their leading 
aim and end to work up the spiritual interests not only of 
the German but also of other immigrants in the West. 





....Two attempts have been made by the Catholics of 
Central Europe in recent years to establish *‘ free’’ universi- 
ties; i. e , not free for independent research, but free from 
the control of the State and subject only to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. The Austrian Catholics have for five 
years been at work trying to collect the fundsto open 
such a schooi in Salisbury, but not one-tenth of the sum 
necessary has been secured, and the project will doubtless 
be dropped. The Swiss Catholics have seemingly been 
more successful, and the Catholic University at Freiburg 
is to be opened in November. Three men have already ac- 
cepted professorships, among them Dr. Jostes, the well- 
known defender of the Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages asthe promoter of Bible trarslations over against 
the claims made for the Waldensians in this regard. No 
less than thirty professorships are to be established. A 
novel feature consists in this, that the language of the 
lecture is to conform to the subject treated; so that, ¢.g., 
a lecture on Spanish literature isto be delivered in Spanish. 


....-Clark Uaiversity, at Worcester, Mass., has just re- 
ceived an interestit g addition to its corps of instructors. 
Dr. Charles A. Strong has been appointed docent in 
psychology. Dr. Strong graduated from Rochester in 1884, 
and from Harvard in 1885. After that he studied for two 
years at the Rochester Theological Seminary, and another 
year at the Berlin University. He has also been instructor 
in philosophy at Cornell. About a year ago he married a 
daughter of John D. Rockefeller. 


..«. Williams College opened last week with 313 students, 
an increase of one over last year. 
numbers eighty, 


The freshman class 
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DURING the past two or three years a peculiarly forcible 
and refined musieal mentality has come forward in Italy 
in Alberto Franchetti—a light in the aew Italian school of 
symphonic and operatic composition that shines brighter 
and brighter. Retaining ideas as to the scope and aims of 
the dramma per musica that are fundamentally allied to 
Italy and Italian opera, Franchetti has yet advanced vigor- 
ously alopg the lines of Boito’s “‘Mefistofele” and of 
Verdi’s ‘Otello,’ to an even broader plane of sympathy 
with Germany, and of Wagnerian strength.and develop- 
ment. Young, rich, reserved, andin earnest, it is not easy 
to define what may not be the measure of Franchetti’s pro- 
ductiveness and influence. If he and his fellows progress as 
the indices 1mply,the regeneration of Italian opera and 
the crystallizing of a happy medium between German and 
Italian treatment of drama in song is near and sure. Dur- 
ing the coming autumn **Asrael,’? the work which has de- 
fined. and distinguished Franchetti’s gifts and inten'ions 
most notably, will be heard in this city. It is taking its 
placein the important German opera houses, as has Verdi’s 
“O-ello,” and consequently can legitimately be sung by 
the Metropolitan German artists, evenif its strictly lyric 
beauty loses more or less in the process. Some brief notes 
up n the literary and emotional ground plan of the work 
are not untimely. 

Franchetti entitles his opera not opera nor music drama, 
but “Asrael: A Legend in Four Acts.”’ The text is a fine 
piece of literary work, in the main—in some passages ad- 
mirable—signed ag by Ferdinando Fontana. The resem- 
blance to Boito’s ‘** Mefistofele,’’ in not the subject or inci- 
dents, but the scenic background and the strange (indeed, 
audacious) spiritual atmosphere, is evident at the outset. 
After a short prelude, the scene opens, It is the anteroom 
of perdition, so to say—a cavern, through which are borne 
the souls of the lost to the depths of punishment below. 
The demoniac routs pass by, and Asrael, eternally young, 
and beautiful with the beauty of malignancy and ruin, 
comes forward. In a passion of regret he laments his fate, 
the gloom of Hell, and sighs for not only the lost light but 
a lost love of the upper spheres, whose name he dare not 
utter—Nefta. With the entrance of Lucifer himself, As- 
racl suddenly demands a favor, a grace—that he be allowed 
t> ascend to earth for one year, as mortals reckon it; 
pledging himself not only to return, but to bring back a 
soul with him, lost to Heaven forever. The permission is 
uranted. Asrael climbs upward to the far-off rift in the 
cavern’s roof, whence daylight palely penetrates the 
red glow—and vanishes, amid a burst of sarcasm 
from the Inferno beneath. Therewith occurs a grad 
ual transformation. From Hell the scene changes to 
Heaven, After a chain of beautiful choruses of the 
blessed, in which, with quaint medievalism the Catholic 
breviary is drawn upon, Nefta, who has never ceased to 
remember Asrael, and who is aware of his return to earth, 
advances. She implores the Virgin, ‘’ Madre d’amor, 
anor mi prostra a te,’’ to beg of the Lord that she, Nefta, 
be allowed to descend to earth in a mortal shape, to meet 
him again and attempt his salvation. The request is 
granted. Suddenly, clad asa nun, Nefia is permitted to 
ilepart. As may be supposed, the choral portion of this actis 
very extended; and in the development a particularly deli- 
cate literary use is made of the choruses in obviation of 
some exigencies in the scene that would seem otherwise 
al most irrevereut on the modern stage,either to Catholic or 
Protestant auditors. The librettist has managed this mat- 
ter most discreetly—much better than Boito, in fact, and 
wica aa effect of solemnity that is a credit to his tact. So 
far the opera is almost an oratorio in spirit. 

in thesecond act, however, it becomes more mundane and 
conventional, of necessity. Asrael, dressed as a traveling 
yeotleman, awakes io a forest in Brabant at dawn. A group 
of Brabautian peasants, fishers and gypsies collecting gradu- 
ally, be begs tu know what their talk and bustle signifies, 
He Jearns that they decorate the woodland spot, because 
therein, this day, the daughter of their king wiil choose her 
husband. She is an enchautress, bitterly averse to mar 
riage. She yields now only becatise she must; and even 
now with the understanding that she shall marry no man 
presenting himself who cannot (a touch from Beckford’s 
* Vathek’’) endure her magical glance, beneath which 
other suitors have perished. Whoever shall sustain that 
is her master indeed. Tne peasants depart; the royal pro- 
cession enters, the beautiful but terrible. Lidoria ite 
center. Asraecl advances from the throng before 
her. The enchantress and the demon-angel face each 
other. Lidvria is conquered. In confusion, she hands 
ner ring to her father—she has met master and hasband at 
last. Asrael throws the ring at her feet, deaounces her as 
a sorceress, and refuses her hand. A violent uproar begins 
at the insult. The gypsies aid their young queen, Loretta, 
undertake to assist Asrael to defend himself in such odds 
But with this Nefta (as Sister Clotilde) appears from the 
forest, surrounded by a group of chanting nuns. To the 

Brabantians she is only kaown as a religieuse of special 
sanctity. Shedoes not recognize Asrael, in demanding of 
him the cause of the tumult. He declines to tell her. Li- 
doria commands her body-guard to throw themselves on 
-Asrael. - He raises his hand—a thunderbolt falls. Lidoria 
aud the Brabantians are powerless. Nefta divines that it 
13 Asrael before her. Her eyes raised to Heaven she prays. 
asrael, with the gypsy maiden, Loretta, on his arm sur 

1ouuded by her band, retires slowly into the forest as the 
curtain falls. 

in the third act Asracl is still under the humble protec- 
tion of Loretta and her followers. The young gypsy has 
—naturally—fallen deeper and deeper in love with him. 
To her comes Lidoria. She has discovered by her 
enchantments who the gypsy’s guest actually is. Inscorn- 
ful jealousy Lidoria bids Loretta cast holy water upon 
Asrael after touching his eyes with a kiss—and thus put 
him to flight, or she shall lose her soul. A love scene 
between Asrael and the gypsy follows—in which Asracl, 


‘part in this contest was not for her. The fallen angel 


thecousecrated water on him. Loretta flies from bim in 
horror—he bas lost her. For instantly begins a mighty 
battle of the good and evil powers for the control ef Asrael. 
He cannot pray for himself, conscious, as he is, that only 
the aid of the Heaven he has lost can savehim. Buta 
legion of angels confront the powers of evil and lift up 
their voices for him. The struggle about him ceases as 
Nefta advances to where he has fallen in a swoon, and the 
curtain falls as she and her nuas kneel beside him. To take 


must yet repent—and pray. 

In the last act, Asrael has dwelt for some months (car- 
ried by Nefta and her twain) in the forest nunnery. There 
—all the time unconscience that it is Nefta, his lost spirit- 
love, but greatly reverencing the saintliness of the nun’s- 
character and life, Asreal declares he must leave her care. 
His time, in fact, is half over—he must return to perdition— 
and without his pledge, the humansoul. Nefta, impatient 
of her enforced secrecy, cannot longer restrain her love for 
him, She confesses it; but not thatshe is Nefta, nor that 
she knows bim to be Asrael. bat shedares not do. At 
once the temptation comes to him—that here is his lost 
opportunity! This strange nun has just declared that she 
would descend to the abyss itself for his sake—let it be so! 
He will not dispute it—she shall stand for the year’s price, 
agreed on, with Lucifer. But just then, Nefta turning to 
him says to him that not once hasshe heard him utter a 
prayer, not onve kneel in the convent’s chapel before the 
altar—before he leaves her he must pray with her! Then 
follows the strangely wierd and last beautiful episode, 
in which Nefta, in spite of the terror and aversion of 
Asrael, attempts to teach him, as a little child, to makea 
simple prayer—only torecitethe Ave Maria. With the 
first word Hell stirsunder their feet. The last great 
struggle begins. Asrael and Nefta are its center. 
At length Asrael utters the words. Unseen the choirs of 
angels about them take it up and repeat it. The demons 
cannot drown it or daunt him. His courage and his voice 
rise. Nefta repeats the phrases with him. Then at the 
name of the Saviour, proclaimed by the two, and supported 
by the angelic chorus and the orchestra fovtissimo, the 
convent disappears—Nefta and Asrael are kneeling in 
Heaven, the choirs of the blessed, the patriarchs, prophets, 
angels and saints are greeting them and recognizing each 
other. Asraelis redeemed from perdition, and the Demon 
of Death has become the beneficent Angel of Death. 

Such is the outline of this audacious, singular, very 
touching—and never once irreverent—biending of medie- 
val and modern Catholicism, of a miracle play, of Goethe, 
Gounod, Boito, of the Kabbala, of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” “‘ Tann- 
haiiser,”’ andof much besides. What seem inhurmonious 
elements in it are dextrously smoothed together through 
literary tact. The qaestion of the impressiveness and the 
peculiarities of the score we cannot hereso much as touch 
upon; laying it aside till another occasion shall afford 
us the opportunity. 








Personalities. 





IN a recent letter to Prince Bismarck from Troy, Dr. 
Henry Schliemann telis about his excavationsthere. Heis 
making comparatively slow progress, he says, on account 
of the depth of the deposit of earth on the ruins. Seventy 
men aud three locomotives are employed by Dr. Schlie- 
mann. The doctor writes that the art treasures which he 
will give to the newly founded museum of Trojan uantiqui- 
ties at Berlin are of great value and beauty. 


....Edmund Gosse, the English writer, commenting 
upon the election of an American Academy of Forty Im- 
mortals by the Critic’s readers, thinks the number too 
large, and suggests eighteen as a better number, after the 
plan of the Svenska Academie, formed over a century ago 
by Gustavus [[f, of Sweden. Mr. Gosse also thinks that 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier and Bancroft would be the first 
four names, as a mutter of course. 


..The purpose of re-organizing the editorial force of 
The Boston Commonwealth, under the presidency of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and the practical management of Mr. 
Goodrich, leader-writer on The Post, is saidto be to make 
the paper a sort of organ for literary, scientific and histor- 
ical Boston—something in the Atheneum line, in short; 
and the enterprise has the backing and assistance of many 
learned persons and societies. 


.... Bismarck is one of the largest land owners in Prus- 
sia, and he carries on successfully at his various estates the 
business of cattle breeding, geese breeding, distilling spir- 
its, brewing and the manufacture of yeast. His cattle and 
geese industries yield him an annual profit of $3,500 to 
$4,500, and the annual income from his yeast business, the 
most important item in the ex-chancellor’s income, is about 
$34,000. 


....Pope Leo is now busy with his encyclical letter. He 
locks himself up in the pavilion of Paul V, surrounded by 
books, brochures and social tracts. He has his lunch car- 
ried to himin his study, and spends several hours every 
day reading and digesting the materials on which he will 
base his encyclical. 


....Peof. Albert B. Prescott, of Ann Arbor, president- 
elect of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, is the first representative of chemistry hovored by 
such appointment since 1872. 


.... The church in Boston in which Edward Everett Hale 
entered upon his first pastorate, and in which Bishop 
Huntington began his career as a preacher in that city, is 
about to be demolished. 


....General Greely’s name was proposed for membership 
in the American Association for the Advancement of 





DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate Mr. Sherman, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported a resolution, which was agreed 
to, requesting the President to communicate to the Senate 
such information as he may have on the subject of the ar- 
rest of Thomas T. Collins, a citizen of the Unite! States, 
residing at Manila, io the Phillipine Isiands, by officers of 
the Spavish Government..... A joint resolution arpropri- 
ating $5,000 fora new site for the Lafayctte statue was 
passed.....The following bills were passed: 


Senate bill to re-imburse certain persons who expended moneys 
and furnished services and supplies in repeliing invasions and 
suppressing Indian hostilities within the Territorial limits of the 
present State of Nevada. 

Senate bill for the relief of Deputy Paymaster-General Wil- 
liam Smith and other army officers, making allowances in their 
public accounts. 

House bill establishing a free bathing beach on the Potomac 
River near the Washington Monument (appropriating $3,000). 
Senate bill appropriating $30,000 fora public monument on a 
reservation inthe city of Washington to the memory of John 
Ericsson, the inventor and construccor of the **Monitor.” 

Senate bill to make the salary of the Postmaster at Augusta, 
Me., $3 500. 

Senate bill for the relief of St. Cecilia’s Academy, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (appropriating $965). 

Senate bill referring to the Court of Claims the‘claim of the 
Portland Company, of Portiand, Me., for allowances for the 
building of two naval vessels in August, 1862—not to exceed 
$0,867. 

Senate bill to indemnify the State of Pennsylvania for money 
expended in 1864 for militia called int» the military service by 
the Governor under the proclamation of the President of June 
15th, 1863 

House bill to amend the act of February, 1885, so as to entitle 
the men who have served thirty years in the army, navy or 
marine corps, te be placed on the retired list with seventy-five 
per cent. of their pay and allowances. 

Senate biil appropriating $125,000 for a public building at 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Senate bill appropriating $20,000 four the purchase of certain 
manuscript papers and correspond of Thomas Jefferson, now 
in possession of his descendants. 

Senate bill releasing 5. H. Brooks, Assistant Treesurer of 
the United States at San Francisco, and his sureties trom e 
liability of $10,000 lost at that Sub-Treasury. 

House bill appropriating $24,300 for a light station and fog 
signal in the vicinity of Braddock’s Point, Lake Ontario, 
N. ¥. 


One hundred and sixty-five pension bills were pussed. 





....One of the worst accidents on record occurred on the 
Reading Railroad, about fifteen miles from Reading, Penn., 
on September 19th, resulting in the death of over twenty 
persons and the injury of over fifty. 


....A statae of Horace Greeley was unveiled in front of 
The Tribune Building, New York City, on the 20th instant. 


FOREIGN. 


....Foreign labor troubles may be summarized by say- 
ing that eighty tulle manufacturers at Calais, France, 
have locked out 5,000 of theiremployés for demanding higher 
wages..... The members ot the Ship Owners’ Federation 
have given notice to their clerks that they will be dis- 
charged unless they withdraw from the Ship Clerks’ Union. 
The stevedores in J.ondon refuse to work with non-union 
clerks..... Men were arrested for taking part in the riotous 
demonstrations at Sydney, N. S. W., and had heavy sen- 
tences imposed upon them. Extensive barricades were 
erected on the quays to protect the non-union workmen. 
The Labor Conference of the same city requested the pre- 
vention of engagement of foreign labor in England, and 
announced that they proposed that Cardinal Moran, the 
Cnief Justice of Victoria, andthe Premier uf Queensland, 
should act as arbitrators, and that their decision would be 
abided by. 


....Cardinal Lavigerie opened the Anti Slavery Congress 
in Paris on the 2ist, with an addressin the Church of St. 
Sulpice. He highly praised the enthusiasm of England in 
the anti-slavery work, altho it was headed by Catholics. 
He said he did not desire the immediate abolition of slav- 
ery, as that would entail starvation of slaves, but that 
man-hunting must be immediately suppressed. 


....A dispatch from Zanzibar to the London Times says 
that the Sultan will deal severely with the crew of the 
Arab slave dealer which was recently captured by boats 
from a British man-of-war. All the members of the crew, 
with the exception of the captain, who was shot by the 
English, escaped to the shore at the time, but several have 
been captured. 


....-Bishop Levinhac has arrived at Marseilles from Zan- 
zibar. He reports that the Uganda Missions are prosper- 
ous, and that the country has become one of the finest of 
the British possessions. The slave trade, he says, will meet 
with a gradual death through the decrease in the demand 
for slaves. 


....A conflict has taken place between Turks and Arme - 
nians at Van, in which forty were “illed, chiefly Turks 
The Armenian priest who was shot recently has died from. 
the effects of his wounds. Mahsoud Bey is menaced with 
death. 


..».[tis reported that the French forces have subdued 
the natives of the Society Islands and established protec- 
torates over them. 


....King Humbert unveiled an equestrian statue of his 
father, the late King Victor Emmanuel, at Florence, on 
the 20th. 


.-.-In an eleetion riotin the Portuguese ¢ity of Gea, In- 
dia, seventeen persons were killed and many wounded. 





Science at the recent meeting in Indianapolis. 


.-.-Damaging storms are reported in the sonth of Fsance, 
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THE COMING MZ£ETING AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


WE bave refrained hitherto from making any com- 
ment what: ver upon the rumors, first published in the 
Boston Advertiser, as to the probable character of the 
report of the Committee of Nine at the meeting next 
month, in Minneapolis,of the American Board. The 
Committee of Nine, it will be remembered, were ap 
pointed at the meeting cf the American Board, in this 
city, last fall to inquire into the *‘ methods of adminis 
tration pursued at the Mis:ionary Rooms in Boston and 
to recommend any cbangés which shall appear to them 
useful and important.” The committee have made 
their inquiries aud are to meet this week in Boston to 
decide upon their report to be presented at the annual 
meeting in Minneapolis. It is now stated that their re- 
port will probably recommend such changes as will 
practically, eisner by introducing the council system in 
the appointment of missionaries, or by some other plan, 
open a direct and easy road to the mission fields for can- 
didates who would otherwise be rejected under the pre- 
vious action of the Board. 

We have, we repeat, made nocomment whatever upon 
these rumors for fear of doing an injustice to the com- 
mittee, tho information tending to confirm them has 
come to us from svurces in which we place great confi- 
dence. We siucerely hope that these rumors arise from 
@ misapprebension as to the purpose of tue committee. 
The committee were not appuinted with the purpose of 
raisiog again, in any form, those questions which were 
so definitely settled at Springfield. They were appointed, 
as we understood the action of the Board, to cunsider, 
not principles, but questions of executive detail. Re- 
flections had been made on the administration of the 
Prudential Committee, and for the purpose of uncover- 
ing any wrong, if a wrong should po-sibly exist in con- 
nection with that administration, and to put an end to 
all rumors and suspicions that the affairs of the Board 
had not been wisely and properly conducted, the com- 
mittee was appoir-ted, at Ave earnest request of the Pru- 
dential Committee, by a unanimous vote. That was the 
chief purp»se of the resolution providing for the com- 
mittee; and 1n order that this inquiry might be thorough 
and tnat its report might be accepted as final, the com- 
mittee was constituted very largely of those who be- 
lieved that the methods of admunistration could be 
greaily improved. 

We assume that the report of the committee will be 
in entire harmony with the thought of the annual meet- 




















ing in providing for it. We cannot believe that it will 
seek todo, in any way, what the Board definitely refused 
to do at Des Moines and Springfield. The Board, by an 
overwhelming vote, has definitely rejected the proposi- 
tion to submit the theological fitness of candidates for 
appointment to the judgment of a council of the vicin- 
age. We have no idea that the meeting at Minneapolis 
would, under any circumstances, reverse the judgment 
expressed at Springfield, We regard it as settled be- 
yond all possibility of reversal that in the appointment 
of missionaries the Prudential Committee must guard 
against any committal to the doctrine of probation after 
death, 

The decision of the Board at Des Moines and Spring- 
field has been so clearly interpreted that there can be no 
room for doubt or misunderstanding. The administra- 
tion of the past year bas been conducted in entire har- 
mony with that interpretation, as laid down by the 
President of the Board, Dr. Storrs, and heartily accepted 
by the Board itself at its meeting in this city. 
We had hoped that this subject would not be 
raised again; that this old issue would not be re-opened; 
and we still mos‘ sincerely hope that it will not be. 
If it should be, however, either by the report of the 
Committee of Nine, or in any other way, tbere is bat 
one thing that the Board can do: it must stand by the 
record it has already made with all the firmness with 
which it expressed its mind at Springfi Id. It has en- 
joyed a year of peace and apparent harmony. We had 
suppostd that all reasonable men were entirely satisfied 
with the way in which the affairs of the Board have 
been conducted since the meeting in New York. If 
there are still those who are dissatisfied and who would 
open the doors to missionary appointment wider than 
they have been opened, and who shall insist at Minne- 
apolis upon raising this issue again, the Board must in 
consistency with its decisions in the past and in harmony 
with the expressed will of its supporters, vote down 
any such proposition by whomsoever presented, The 
principles of administration have been fixed, and to 
those principles the Board must adhere under all cir- 
cumstances. 


oti. 


THE VERITABLE FACTS. 


WHat we want and ask for is facts. We can supply 
principles, and offer their application; but we must get 
the facts by information. We cannot invent or deduce 
them. 

We tried to get the facts about the relation of the Ro- 
man Catholics toour public schools; but we did not get 
all of them in our issue of three weeks ago. We gave an 
account of the more noted cases, those that had come 
to our knowledze; but some were not included in the 
many articles then published. We will add a few ob- 
tained since from lowa. 

Having seen in The Advance a brief reference to the 
public schools in Dubuque as allowing the Catholic 
Catechism 1o be taught in some of them, we wrote to 
the Superintendent of Public Schools of that city, and 
received from Mr. Hardie, Secretary of the Board of 
Eaucation, an absolute denial. That seemed conclu- 
sive. But it appears that The Advance had confused the 
city of Dubuque with the country districts in the same 
and in an adjoining county, and that what was not true 
ef Dubuque was true of the neighborhood about it. We 
give the facts as stated to us by a correspondent; and so 
fuli and circumstantial are they that we cannot help 
believing them. Here we have an extraordinary illus- 
tration of what the Catholic Church has done in a com. 
munity of Catbolic foreigners cast upon these shores, 
unaffected by American ideas and American civilization. 

The Rev. Caarles O. Brown, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Dubuque, writes us the following 
facts, from his own personal observation and investiga- 
tion, about which there can be no doubt. 

At Key West, three miles southwest of Dubuque, the 
public school is in the same yard with the Catholic church, 
and is taught by nuns, who teach the Roman Catechism as 
a regular study. At the time of the writer’s visit school 
was dismissed that the children might“ go riding with the 
sisters’ to a neighboring convent. 

At New Mallory aud Prairie Creek, the Roman Catholic 
Catechism is regularly taught, the writer himself having 
been present at one of the recitations on the observance of 
mass. At Bernard a similur state of things exists. At 
Wilton, near Ashbury, three miles northwest, several years 
ago a ptiest ordered and secured the removal of the public 
school from its own to a building of his selec ion, where he 
regularly heard recitations in the Catholic Catechism, and 
wuere he was accustomed to order the whipping of differ- 
ent pupils. 

At Holy Cross the public school building was sold years 
8@g0, and the publie school is now in a building on churcb 
property, taught by nuns. All of the above places are in 
Dubuque County. The following placrs are in Jackson 
County. At Spring Brook a state of things very similar to 
that in Holy Cross exists. At Spruce Creek, Otter Creek, 
Butler and many other places, the Catechism istaught. At 
La Motte the school is in a building next to the Catholic 
cburch, which the former bishop, Smythe, persuaded the 
directors to erect on church land. This was done, and tne 
house was paid for with public money. The present 
bishop. upon coming into the diocese, laid claim to the 
property, and has since controlled it. At one time a law 
suit was imminent; but the Catholic who dared to oppose 
his bisnop died, and so the matter wasdropped. It is need- 
less to add that the Roman Catechism is taught there, At 
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the time of the writer’s visit to that neighborhood, school 
was dismissed that teacher and pupils might attend a 
“* mission’ which priests from Chicago were conducting. 
But it is reserved for Tete-de-Morte, a little village about 
eight miles north of Bellevue, to cap this sheaf: for there 
the public school of District No. 2 is in a four storied nun- 
nery, which is flanked by a Catholic church and cemetery 
with a life-size image on the cross,in the same yard! Of 
course, the school is taught by nuns, and equally of 
course, the Roman Catechism is taught. These are only in- 
stances. Many more might be given. In many of these 
schools not only is the Catechism taught, but Roman Cath- 
olic text- books, filled with exaggerations and perversions 
of American ‘history, are in use. Facts which have more 
recently come to the writer persuade him that Clayton and 
Delaware Counties are also suff+ring from similar abuses; 
but to what extent he is not at present ready to say. 

Now these facts are just what we wanted to know 
and what we want the public to know. Here are re- 
ligious schools, with undoubted sectarian instruction, 
paid for out of the public funds. The great State of Iowa 
ougbt to put an immediate stop to it. We douht not it 
is contrary to the State Constitution. If the reading of 
King James’s Version of the Holy Bible in the public 
schools it declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, what shall be said to the teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Catechism in the public schools 
of Iowa? We urge the citizens of Iowa to purge out 
this injustice and to give their children really undenom- 
inational public schools. 

Catholics have complained, and justly complained, 
that Protestant religious services were held in the pub- 
hic schoo]s. We have admitted that they were right, 
and that injustice has been generally ended. But here 
we have a disheartening example of what the Riman 
Catholic Church has done with the public schools when 
it had the power. Can Catholics justify ii? Will they 
not join with us in correcting the abuse? 


+ 
we 


THE SEALING OF THE SPIRIT. 


PAUL, in several passages, found in his Epistles, speaks 
of the influences of the Holy Spirit in Christian hearts 
under the impressive figure of placing the seal of the 
Spirit upon those hearts. The following examples 
illustrate this statement: 

‘*Who hath also sealed us, and given the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts.” (II Cor i, 22.) ‘*In whom al-c, after 
that ye believed, ye were sealed with tbat Holy Spirit of 
promise.’”’ (Kphes.i, 13.) ‘‘ And grieve nt the Hoiy Spirit 
of God, whereby ye are sealed untw the day of redemption.” 
(Ephes. iv, 30.) 

A seal in the literal sense of this term, is ‘‘a piece of 
precious stone, metal, or other hard substance, with an 
inscription engrav: d on it, used for making an impres- 
sion on some soft substance, as oa wax that cioses letters 
or is affixed to legal instruments in token of p rform- 
ance or authenticity.” (Worcester ) S-aling necersaiily 
supposes a direct contact of the seal with tne thing 
sealed, and also supposes that, as the consequence of 
this contact, the seal transfers the impression of the de- 
vice upon the seal to the thing sealed, so that the latter 
bears the image of the former. We thus see the image 
of the seal in the impression made by it. The impres- 
sion thus made is found convenient for the purpose of 
security and safety. 

What then is meant when Christian hearts are repre- 
sented as being sealed by the Holy Spirit? While the 
language is that of figure, it certainly is not meaning- 
less. The plain implicationis that the Holy Spiric acts 
upon Christian hearts, ard is,+o to speak, in contact 
with them, sufficiently so at least to puta divine stamp 
upon them, aud produce therein an image, more or less 
perfect, of the sealing Spirit. If this were not true, then 
there would be no propriety or relevancy in the figure 
used by the Apostle. A heart that bas upon it the seal 
of the Spirit, has, and must have upon it the moral im- 
press or image of the Spirit. That impress is the evi- 
dence that it is thus sealed, and without thisevidence the 
sealing fact is neither real nor a-certainable. No one is 
directly conscious of the Spirit’s agency iu his heart. 
That of which he is conscious is the result produced; 
and this always consists in his own exercises or mental 
conditions. Of these he is conscious, but of nothing 
else, 

The question then for the Christian to determine is 
whether he has those conditions of miod and heart— 
those thoughts, feelings, affections, emotions and de- 
sires; in a word, those spiritual charact ristics—wnhich 
mark one who is sealed by the Spirit ** unto the day of 
redemption,” and who, in this s-nse, has within him the 
** earnest ” of the Spirit. The Bibl: furnishes the most 
abundant means for answering this question. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, gives a list of the spiritual 
conditions which show the sealing of the Spirit, and 
which in this Epistle he designates as the *‘ fruit of the 
Spirit.” These are his words: 

“ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; 
against such there is po law.’”’ (Gal. v, 22, 23) 

One who, upon the examination of himself, finds these 
graces of the Spirit existent in his own mind as elements 
of personal character, may safely conclude that he has 
the seal of the Spirit upon bis heart. Such qualities of 
character mark a heart that is sealed “ unto the day of 








redemption,” If, on the other hand, one finds the.e 
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qualities absent, then he may know to a certainty that 
he is not *‘sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise” 
mentioned by P-ul. 

The Apustle uses another figure in regard to the Spirit’s 
influence which, ‘tho as a figure different from the seal- 
ing process is, nevertheless, substantially identical in 
import. In his Epistle to the Romans he says: ** For as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God.” (Rum, viii, 14.) Here the leading of the Spirit 
is made the evidence that one isa child of God. How 
shall we know that we are thus led? Only by the fruits 
of the Spirit as they exist in our own characters, just as 
we know that we are.sealed by the Spirit. 

And again, in still another passage, the Apostle, in the 
following words, speaks of the Spirit as witnessing with 
our spirits: ‘‘ The Spirit isself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God.” (Rom. viii, 16.) 
What is this witness of the Spirit? It certainly is not a 
divine and infallible inspiration, informing us that we 
arethechildren of God. It is not a mere impression 
that scch is our condition, without any exercise of rea- 
son upon the question. The witness of the Spirit con- 
sists in the effects produced in the mind; and it is 
through these effects that the Spirit beareth witness 
with our spirits that we are the children of God. 

We must then come back at last to our own spiritual 
condition in determining whether we have the sealing 
of the Spirit, whether we have the fruits of the Spirit, 
whether we are led by the Spirit, and whether the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirits that we are the children 
of God, There is no other way of settling the point. 
We hence see the pertinency of Paul’s direction to the 
Corinthians: ‘* Examine yourselves whether ye bein the 
faith; prove your own selves,” (Il Cor. xiii, 5.) We 
equally see the pertinency of Peter’s words: ‘“‘ And be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh 
you a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness 
and fear.” (1 Pet. iii, 15.) And if one wishes to know 
whetner his caaracter b3ars the stamp of the Spirit, let 
him follow that other direction of Peter, given in the 
following language: 


“‘ And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, tem- 
perance; aud 10 temperauce, patieuce; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity.’’ (IL Pet. i, 5-7.) 

Here is aset of affiliated graces and spiritual] excel- 
lences, to be combined in the same character; and if 
they exist in the heart, and are shown thus to exist by 
the general manner of one’s life, then. as the Apostie re- 
marks, ‘** they make you that ye shall neither be barren 
nor uafruitful in the knowlege of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” Tne Apostle adds again: *‘ If ye do these 
things, ye shall never fail; for so an entrance shall be 
ministered unto you abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The 
patn to Heaven 1s made plain in the Bible; and what we 
are to do isto walk in 1t. 


»— 
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THE POPULATION OF OUR CITIES. 


THE Superintendent of the Census, the Hon. Robert 
P. P.rter, in response to a request from us, has very 
kindly sent us the population of those cities as to which 
the results of the enumeration made last June have been 
ascertained. In order to show how thecities have grown 
and how tney have changed in rank, we have prepared 
the following table, giving the population for 1880 as 
well as for 1890, end also the order in which the cities 
stood as to numbers in 1886 








1890. 1880 
4 Sr er 1,513 501 1 1,206.2 9 
iid ape iciss ccnteveni 1,098,576 Gide 506 185 
8. Philadelphia ... ............ 1,044 894 a 847,170 
4, BRO ORIGR: 0c. sescsccteccce 804,877 3.... . 566,643 
G, Be. BOE. oc ccccecce ccccecsee 460,557 C.ccvce 850,518 
Rp icteaececastenectsane cess 446.507 ar 362,859 
Fe SI on cccan. coverecnrée 483.547 7 - $32,718 
Cincionati............. 0.0005 298,309 Rivesas 255.139 
San Francisco............... sseeeee een 253,959 
PE SECS cnvstvccescses tessses ere 216,090 
Cleveland........ ih cennpicesea paeelnes isevas 160,146 
Ran side: de)-ctasence 238.473 Daisies 156,389 
PIII vnc sccccsccndscee 205,9°9 Dhacexs 115,587 
SODOI CIs oc ccccvcovccessce 163,987 TF enase 120,722 
BOAT IIIR 6006. ccccccvesesees 161,005 _ 123 758 
asst tnddiecsccskese 139,526 Soe 60,518 
PHOVIGONES.... . ccc. ccc cece 162,043 SB. ...200 104,857 
PES soi bantcascentdcceste 106,670 @....00 35,629 
Allegheny.................45 104,987 _— 78,682 
antisninnhensensaesen 93,523 lewenae 9),758 
Banc cccccctvccscccces 76 309 oe 43.350 
ET naccedcaerepeseneseca 65.514 a 87,409 
i 64,586 a 33,592 
OUI, 65° cn dessec bons 61,437 a 42,478 
ee 60,605 GRiccoee 56.747 
Nasi idee cine cincseenee 58.488 _ err 29.910 
I . scusadonave tte 55.491 = 164... 13,003 
Evansviille............. ..... 50,674 rer 29,280 


The returns for the present census are not complete 
enough to allow us to indicate the order in whicht he cities 
now stand beyoud the seventh. New York is stiil easily 
first. Chicago has come from fourth place to second, 
and Philadelpnia, Brooklyn and Boston each drop back 
one, whi.e St. Louis gains one ana Baltimore retains the 
place she held in 1880. San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Washington, Newark and Detroit, 
all of which were among the cities having over 100,000 








present census. There weretwenty cities in 1880 which 
had populations or 100,000 and upward. It is certain 
that this number will be very yreatly increased 
when the returns of the census of 1890 are all in. 
We already know that twenty-three are in the list, 
and there will doubtless be several more, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Indianapolis and Kansas City have 
undoubtedly crossed the 100,000 line, and perbaps 
Rochester and Scranton also. In the census of 1880 
there were fifteen cities having more than 50,000 
and less than 100,000 population. Severalof these nave 
since Joined theco.umn of cities having more than 100, 
000; but it is certuin that the present c+nsus will show 
a much longer list. Seven of the nine given in the 
above table bave crossed the 50 000 line since 1880. 

The returns show that the law uf growth is the pre- 
vailing law. In some cases the increase is marvelous. 
Liacoln has multiplied its population in ten years by 
five; Omaha by four and a half; Denver by three; and 
Chicago and Memphis and Trenton“have fairly doubled 
their numbers. In nearly every instance there isa large 
percentage of gain, and the impression 1s borne in up.n 
us that our population is rapidly tending to aggregation 
in the cities. Tne u:ban population is growing faster 
than the rural. In the twenty-five cities given above 
are massed in round numbers, 8,000,000, against 5,800,- 
000 ten years ago, showing an increase of about 
2,200,000. The estimated total increase for the whole 
country is about 14,000,000, or somewhat less than 29 per 
cent., while the net increase in twenty-five cities is 
about 87 per cent. This tendency toward cities ruisesa 
great many very interesting and important questions 
affecting the moral, physical and commercial interesis 
of the people crowding to the centers of population. 
[he problem of municipal government must be studied 
anew, and so must many other factors of our civiliza- 
tion when the full returas of the Eleventh Census are 
available, 





THE POTATO BLIGHT AND THE IRISH AR- 
RESTS. 


THE new crisis in Irish affairs, so suddenly developed, 
may be very surpr sing, but it is not hard to explain. 

Beyond all question there is serious danger of famine 
once more in the southern part of Ireland. The potato 
crop, on which the poor peasants depend for their living. 
nas failed as badly as in some previous years when we 
in America have raised generous contributions to keep 
the people from actual starvation, And yet Ireland is 
not overcrowded with population. There island enough 
to surport the people, if there were any intelligent cul- 
tivation or diversity of employment. The population of 
freland in 1841 was 7.767,401; in 1851 it was 6,574,278: 
in 1861 it was 5 798 564: in 1871 it was 5,412,377; in 1881 
it was reduced to 5,159 839; and to-day the population is 
considerably below five millions. This reduction is 
something very extiaordinary and very exceptional, un- 
paralleled elsewhere, and especially strarge in a people 
who m-rry early ana are so prolific as are the Irish. It 
indicates great losses by death of children and by emi- 
gration. America and Australia are filled with Irish 
emigrants and their children. There needs no argu- 
ment to prove that Ireland is very badly governed. 

The chief cause of all this decay is less religion than 
itis the land system which cr¢ ates serfsand pauperism. 
The people, Catbolic and Protestant alike, under the 
lead of the Protestant Parnell, grandson of a distin- 
guished commodore in the American navy, have at last 
risen and demand local self-government, and a revision 
of the land laws, They will soon get what they wan'; for 
they have the cons ience and heartof England and 
Scotland with them, to not its wealth or aristocracy, 
and the Conservative Parliament approaches its end. 

In view of thesurely approaching famine, and in pur- 
suit of their plan of campaign, tke leading Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament have been making «addresses through 
the suffering district:, advising the people to save their 
money to carry them through the winter, and not to pay 
it in rent to the landlords. O: course this is a bitter offense 
under the late legislation. It is for this offense that a 
dozen members of Parliament have already suffered 
imprisonment. Butit was thought that Mr. Balfour, 
Irish Secretary, bad had enough of the experience of 
thus punishing men whocourt punishment as much as 
the early Christians ever courted martyrdom. The 
bolt has fallen out of aclearsky. Messrs. O'Brien and 
Dilion, two of the most important leaders, who 
were just abouf to start for America, to rouse the 
Irish heart here and to raise money to carry 
on the campaign as it approaches victory, have been 
arrested, and are liable to be convicted of inciting t. the 
non payment of rents, and to be putin privon for six 

months. The fact seems clear that Mr. Balfour is not 
doing this for political reasons, but simply out of an 
obtuse determination that the laws shall be executed 
whether good or ill comes out of it. Messrs. O'Brien 
and Dillon have declared in their speeches that they 
have spoken more plainly than they did on the previous 
occasions when they were convicted and imprisoned for 
a similar offense; and now they bad to be arrested. or 
Mr. Balfour must confess that his noisy coercion policy 
isall a failure, So these two leaders are sure to be con- 
victed, and will have to go to prison, and other men will 





population ten years ago, have not yet reported for the 
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perhaps they can be kept for a while out of their seats, 
picking oakum, after Parliament convenes. Just think 
bow it would seem if the Republicans cortrolling Con- 
gress should pass laws making it an offens> to denounce 
the application of some partisan legislation, and ob- 
jector Holman and the noisy Crisp were arrested and 
tucked away in the penitentiary, in striped trou-ers. 
But that is just what is done by the Conservative Party 
in Ireland. 











Editorial Ustes. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S poem is remarkable for its pecu- 
Mar system of rbymes, arranged in an unusual manner in 
each verse, and then repeating themselves in all the verses. 
The other first page poem is by Edith M. Thomas. The 
prose articles seem to us unusally attractive, and include 
a@ paper by the ever welcome Colonel Higginson on the 
Rewards of Literature; a picture of the sadder side of 
country life, by Elizabeth Stuart Phe)ps; an account of the 
Re organization of Italian Charities, by F. B. Sanborn, the 
official authority on Massachusetts charities; a sketch of Dr. 
A. M. Fairbairn, as he has appeared this summer at Chau- 
tauqua; a glimpse at the Passion Piay, by Eliot Linden; 
a study by Dr. Spear, of the Public Ministry of Christ; one 
of Olive Thorne Miller’s most charming pictures of bird 
life; an argument by Dr. W. C. Wilkinson against making 
classical scholarship a condition of admission to a theo- 
logical semiuary; and an account of the new building and 
new treasure; ofthe Boston Museum of Fine Arts, by Miss 
Ward. The story this week is a New England extrava- 
ganza, by E. I. Stevenson. In ** Farm and G.rden,” are 
articles on Climbing Ivies, the Family Cow, Fences, anda 
portion of Chauncey Depew’s address last week before the 
New York Agricultural society. The various editorial 
departments, literary, religious and special, are filled with 
important matter. 





WE are given to understand, in the most lofty manner of 
the Northern Christian Advocate, that we have by no 
means done justice 1othe argument of tbose who opyose 
the admission of women to the Methodist General Conter- 
euce. The argument, we are informed, rests on Paul’s in- 
junction forbidding *‘ women to take part in the govern- 
ment of the Church,” because of ** natural order and reia- 
tions.” This interpretation of Paul is quite new to us. 
We did not know that he forbade women to participate in 
Caourch government. But no matter about that just now. 
Our contemporary admits that Paul "commended tne 
service and ministry of women” in“ spite of opposing 
custom and prejudice.’’ Very well. This yieids the whole 
point. If women may be admitted to toe munistry, on 
wout ground of “natural order aad relations,” can they be 
excluded from participation in Courch goverumen ? One 
more question. The Advocate sass that, ‘‘ as St. Paul did, 
so has the Methodist Episcopal Church done.” Pau. com- 
mended the ministry of women; the Charca has definitely 
rejected it in refusing to allow women eitoer tu be liceused 
as local preachers or io be ordained. How 1s the Cuurch, 
then, in harmony with Paul? While we are discussing 
tnis question we want to ask for a definition of tue terms 
*“dexcun’”’ and “deaconess,’’ as used in the Meibodist 
Episcopal Cnurch. Deacons, according to the Discipline, 
constitute an order or office in the ministry. They are or- 
dained and are giveao authority to preacn, baptize, and as- 
sist in tbe celebration ot the Lord's Supper. In otver 
words,deacons are male ministers, What, ta: 0, are d acon- 
esses? Are they not logicilly 4 .d pailologicaily temale dea- 
cous? And does deacon as applied to males meau one thing 
and as appiied to females anotber and very d.ffcreut thing? 


Iris a brave, strong word The Cutholic Review utters, 
concerning the part Catholics took last week 10 the pro- 
ceedings at tne meeting of tne State Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association at Aibaoy. It says of the resolutions adopted: 

“One would imagine, to hear these dealers resolve and de- 

clare in convention, tbat the Councit of Baltimore had never 
put the sea! of shame upon their trade; that the public senti- 
ment of the natioa had never expressed disgust ac their methods 
and wares; that they were not in so Many cases the puppets of 
the brewers and distillers; that they were ail honorable men, 
virtuous anu bigh-principled,but wronged by th-ir neighbors; and 
that the trade is to go on 10 increasing honor and esteem until 
the end of time.” 
It gues on to comment on the significant fact, that of the 
committee of forty-four members, appointed ny these liquor 
dealers, twenty four are Catholics, and more than thac it 
prints their names. In the face of this awtul fact it has 
nothing to say at present concerning the charge so often 
made that Catholics are prominent as dealers ava copsum- 
ersiu the liquor trade. It closes with these ringivg sen- 
tences. 

“* KEageras we might be to defend our Catholic brethren against 
the charge of intemperate babits and prominence in the saloon 
business, a fact like this disarms us. .wenty-four C tholics, 
and perhaps more, on this committee, are to do their best dur- 
ing the coming year to shame their brethren publicly, todegrade 
their neighbors and defraud them,and to n1lify if possible tne 
effect of the Plenary Council of Baltimore! This is, indeed, our 
sbame!”’ 

We honor the Review for its courageous stand and hope 
it will continue its crusade, and thoroughly rouse th 
Church against the abominab e tr. ffic. 





THE Utah.Commissioa has sent a long report to the 
Secre'ary of the Interior, detailing its operations and pro- 
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Mormon Church in Utah, as represented by its ecclesiasti- 
eal leaders, according to this report, shows no signs of 
receding from its position in regard to polygamous mer- 
riages, but still continues to maintain the attitude of de- 
fiance toward the Government, and insist that the execu- 
tion of the laws against polygamy is simply a process of 
religious persecutior. Such is thedoctrineof the Mormon 
priesthood; and the report says that “the Church seems to 
grow more united from day to day under these teachings.” 
The Commission recommends additional legislation, with 
a view to give greater efficiency to existing laws, especially 
the enactment of a law similar to the Idaho test law, ex- 
pressing the opinion tha* such a law “ would do more to 
put an end to the teaching and practice of polygamy than 
h +s been accomplished by the partial enforcement of exist 
ing laws.”” The Government, in dealing with this sub- 
ject, should keep its hand steadily at the work, modifying 
and changing the law as circumstances may require, and 
increasing its .tringency from time to time, unti) the last 
vestige of polygamy shall be swept from every part of the 
United States over which it has exclusive jurisdiction. 
There should be no backward step, and no hesitating or 
wavering movement. We believe in the extinction of polyg- 
amy by legal and penal measures. The American people 
have undertaken this task, and they must finish it. 


A VALUED corrzspondent writes usin reply so our criti- 
cism of some words by our Commissioner of Education: 

Those who are familiar with the writings of Dr. Harris are 
aware that they do not bear out his assertion, to which you re- 
ceatly took exception, namely: that “the dogmatic, authorita- 
tive method is the only method in which religion can be taught 
properly.” Hisown method asa religious teacher is analytic 
and argumentative. This arises naturally from the cast of his 
mind, which prevents his taking anything for granted, demon- 
stration or unquestionable authority being to him necessary 
grounds of belief. He has, moreover, that reverent loyalty 
whicn forbids one to rest in doubt. Add to these characteris- 
tics a keen intellect and an intimate knowledge of the philoso- 
phies of all peoples and eras,and you have ap .unsurpassed 
equipment for the investigation of religious doctrine and evi- 
dences. That these are indeed the ends toward which his re- 
searches tend is not generally recognized, simply because 
the relations between specalative philosophy and Christian 
dogma are not rightly apprehended. This relation Dr. Harris 
m» kes clear in such discussions as that upon “ The Immortality 
of the Individual,” The familiar arguments of the material- 
ists appear here stripped of fallacies and carried to their ulti- 
mate conclusions. Faith may not need this confirmation of its 
highest hope, but our spiritual perceptions are certainly quick- 
ened and our spiritual knowledge greatiy expanded in such ex- 
ercisee. **The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s, Divina Commedia,” is 
a work which illustrates more completely Dr Harris’s insight, 
his method of investigation, and his method of instruction. It 
is orthudox inthe broad and deep sense of that much abused 
term,and, what is more pertinent to our present consideration, 
it stands in the same relation to the poetic conceptions with 
which the autbor is dealing that exposition does to dogma. 
This perfect understanding of the part which analysis mu-t 
perform in the unfolding of truth characterizes Dr. Harris's 
work from first to last, making him emphatically the teacher 
of teachers. The importance of this mode of treating religious 
truth, its power in stemming the tide of infidelity and mate- 
rialism, can be appreciated only by those who realize that the 
higher education bas in all times taken its tone from the pre 
vailing philosophy. Itis nct, [ believe. an accident that has 
brought such a master of metaphysics as Dr. Harris into a com- 
manding position, with respect to education, at the moment 
when the excessive development of the scientific spirit threat- 
ens, and this particulerly in our national Capital, to degrade 
the higher subjects and modes of thought. Reason, not dogma, 
is needed to withstand this evil. 

IT would have been a little more satisfactory 1f the Re- 
publican State Convention of South Carolina could have ex. 
hibited somewhat more unity of feeling. Mr. Brayton, of 
Columbia, has been for many years chairman of the State 
Executive Committee, and has served the party through a 
great deal of evil report, and with much faithfulness. But 
there has been a considerable feeling against him which 
found expression in the appointmeui of KE. A. Webster as 
Internal Revenue Collector. Mr. Webster has been made 
chairman of the State Committee and Mr. Brayton dis- 
placed; and we presume he will -not find it easy, under the 
circumstances, to get the nomination for Congress from the 
black coast district, which he had sought. The Convention 
did not find itself able to make any State nominations, and 
yet State nominations are to be made, that duty being 
devolved upon the Executive Committee. We judge it was 
impossible for the Coavention to settle whether it was best 
to put up a straight ticket or not. The great quarrel 
among the Democrats and the victory of Tillman, has left 
a large faction of the Democratic Party—and that faction 
has beeu in control ever since 1876—very sore, and it was 
with difficulty that it did not put up an opposition ticket. 
There was astrong effort made to have the Republican 
convention nominate for governor Colonel Haskell, one of 
the most active and strongest opponents of Tillman; but 
we imagine it was not considered safe to nominate so dis- 
tinguished-x Democrat without his consent. Stilla stranger 
thing may happen than that the Republican Party shoulda 
nominate a Democrat, and that that Democrat should be 
elected by the aid of thousands of Democratic votes over 
the Regular Democratic candidate. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that the Republican Party of South 
Carolina shouid not lose this opportunity of dividing Dem- 
ocratic votes. A straight Democratic ticket, nomivated by 
Republicans, Colonel Haskell for Governor and Mr. Bon- 
ham for Lieutenant-Governor, would be the funniest thing 
‘since Greeley ran for President. 





THE Mississippi State Convention appears to have pretty 
nearly settled everything of importance; that is, it has set- 
tled on its methods of disfranchising the Negroes. This 
will be done after Jandars 1st, 1896, by giving the ballot 
only to those who are able to read any clause of the Con- 
stitution of the State, or to understand it and expJain it in 
their own words ** when read to them.’ That puts it in 





control of. those in charge of the polling list to decide, ac- 
cording to their own sweet judgment or sweet will, who 
shall vote. But provision must be made for the interval 
before 1896. This is done by an official ballot on which the 
voter is required, while in a closet by himself, and without 
aid, to check off the names of persons whom he wishes 
to vote, as under the Australian ballot law. The applica- 
tion, of course, is made to exclude all voters who cannot 
read; but this not being quite sufficient the State is divided 
into districts, which are carefully gerrymandered to assure 
white supremacy in both Houses. There is no secret made 
with the purpose. Of course it is utterly unjust; but we do 
not doubt that the Constitution with these provisiuns will 
somehow or other, with or without a vote of adoption, be 
forced upon the people. Nevertheless, injustice cannot be 
expected to be permanently successful; and we have no 
fear but that a few years will straighten all this out. 





THERE can be no question as to whether Congressman 
Kennedy,of Ohio, in his references to and characterizations 
of Senator Quay,in his speech of September 3d, even as 
revised and amended in the Congressional Record of 
September 14th, was guilty of a gross violation of parlia- 
mentary propriety, insulting tothe Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and also disgraceful to himself, for 
which he ought to be sternly rebuked. The two Houses of 
Congress are co-ordinate branches of the legislative de- 
partment of the Government; and all the members of each 
House should betaught that each must be respectful 
toward the other, and that nothing on the floor of either 
is permissible in debate that violates this rule. What the 
Judiciary Committee of the House propose in this case is to 
direct the Government printer to omit the offensive speech 
in the permanent edition of the Congressional Record, and 
there leave the matter. This, in our judgment, is not an 
adequate remedy for the wrong done to the dignity of both 
Houses of Congress. The offending member ought to have 
been ordered to his seat on the spot, and then a suitable 
censure should have been inflicted on him, accompanied 
with the demand for an apology on his part. While we 
say these things in the interests of public decency in con- 
ducting the business of Congress, we regret to add that 
Sevator Quay’s ‘masterly inactivity,” in the faceof an ac- 
cusation that has for moaths been made against him, and 
that gravely impeaches his personal honesty when holding 
an office, does not strike the American people as the course 
which an innocent and slandered man would be likely to 
pursue. The people pave for months been waiting to hear 
from him, and as yet have not heard from him. The con- 
clusion from this studied silence is not a very difficult one 
to reach. 


THE Senate, last week, passed the Anti-Lottery bill that 
had been previously adopted by the House of Representua- 
tives, and the President promptly signed it. The special 
design of the law is to exclude the swindling and infamous 
Lottery Company of Louisiana from all business facilities 
through the use of the United States Mail. For this pur- 
pose itseeks to strike at all the agencies and methods of 
action by which this company has hitherto made the mail 
the servitor of its interests. All persons who, in apy part 
of the United States, deposit in the mail any lottery com- 
munication, letter, postal, circular, ticket, money order, 
check or draft, whether officers or. agents of any Jottery 
company, or any otber persons, are declared to be guilty of 
acriminal offense, for which they may be indicted and 
punished; and this offense is declared to be continuous 
wherever such unlawful matter is found in the mail. 
Newspapers publishing advertisements of lotteries or an- 
nouncements of drawings are excluded from the mail, and 
publishers of the same are made liable for any violation of 
this rule. The Postmaster General is authorized to direct 
all local postmascers not to deliver registered letters to 
any person or company engaged in the lottery business, or 
to any agent of such person or company. Conpgress,in a 
word, has passed a law as stringent and definite as lan- 
guage can make it, to withdraw the United States mail 
from all participation, direct and indirect, in the lottery 
business. Both political parties in Congress were agreed 
in the necessity and wisdom of suchalaw. The Lottery 
Company of Louisiana has already indicated its purpose to 
test the constitutionality of this law. So be it, if the Com- 
pany desires to make such atest. We have no idea that 
the courts of the United States will interfere with the exe- 
cution of theJaw. An overwhelming public sentiment de- 
mands effective legislation on this subject. 





POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER was ready the mo 
ment the President signed the Anti-Lottery bill to send 
out instructions to the post-offices concerning the execution 
of the law. The bill was signed on Friday. Saturday 
morning a number of copies of a paper containing a lottery 
advertisement, brought to the Washington office were re- 
fused. Some of our New York papers, we are sorry to 
say, are occasionally unmailable. Buta vigilant execu- 
tion of the law will make it unprofitable to print such ad- 
vertisements. Weapplaud Mr. Wanamaker for bis prompt- 
ness: and we hope he will see that the law is executed vig- 
orousiy and vigilantly. The Postmaster of New Orleans 
promises to see that the law is faithfully executed. It is 
stated that the newspapers of that city are issuing two 
editions, the mailabie one being without the lottery adver- 
tisements. It is expected that the business of the office will 
in consequence be reduced by one-third. The decrease of reg- 
istered matter and money-orders will be nearly two tbirds, 
The Lottery Company has been receiving about 40,000 let- 
ters a year and sending out 60,000. The company will now 
use the express instead of the mail. We thank the Judge 
for a timely and powerful cartoon, showing how the gam- 
bling mania has spread, the lottery being but one form of 
a greatevil. The practice of betting on horse-races has in- 
creased to an alarming extent, and scciety should begin 
a crusade against it. The lottery business and “ book- 
making” are twin evils. Down with both of them, wesay. 





Last Saturday a fineseated statue of Horace Greeley was 
set up and unveiled in the main entrance to The Tribune 
with an appropriate address by the Orator of the Occasion, 
Caauncey Depew. Horace Greeley was a remarkable, ad- 
mirable and fantastiecharacter. He was the most independ- 
ent character, and the most difficult to anticipate or forecast 
of all America’s famous journalists. While he remained 4 
Whig he was a hot Abolitionist; he asked that the “ erring 
sisters’ be allowed to secede in peace, and then cried *' On 
to Richmond”; he edited The Tribune, leading organ of the 
Republican Party and the War against Rebellion, and 
then acted as volunteer peace commissioner and hailed Jef- 
ferson Davis; he fought the Democratic Party and its 
Free Trade all his life, and ended by being its candidate for 
President, There was all this fantastic and kaleidoscopic 
policy, and yet every body believed him to be an honest 
man and loved him; and he never failed to exercise an im- 
mense influence on the public. He deserves his statue. 





THE last Legislature of this State passed an act relating 
to married women, which reads as tollows: 


“ A married woman shall havea right of action for injuries 

to her property, injuries to her person or character, and injuries 
arising out of the marital relation, in all cases in which an un- 
married woman or a husband now has a right of action by law. 
A husband shall not be liable in damages for his wife’s wrong- 
ful or tortious acts, nor for injuries to person, property or the 
marital relations caused by the acts of his wife, unless th@ said 
acts were done by actual coercion or instigation of the husband: 
and such coercion or instigation must be proved in the same 
maoner as any other fact is required to be proved; but in al! 
cases embraced in this section the wife shall be personally 
liable for her wrongful or tortious acts.” 
This statute is in the line of numerous other acts passed by 
the Legislature of this State with reference to marricd 
women, the design of which is to put a wife, as to legal in- 
dependence ani responsibility, on the same footing as that 
of her husband, or as that of an unmarried woman. Under 
the old common law the wife was largely a mere chattel, 
and had but few rights and only a very limited protection. 
Her personality, so far she had any, was chiefly merged in 
that of her husband, who virtually owned her, just as he 
owned a horse. She could neither sue nor be su‘. 
She really had no legal personality attaching as a 
status to herself. The legislation of this country has 
for years been sweeping away this antiquated nonsense 
and injustice, and giving to married women their proper 
rights as persons, and holding them to their just responsi- 
bilities. The movement isin the right direction, and will 
at last end in woman’s suffrage. 


Our full-page article last week on ‘* Tolstoil’s recent 
work”’ is called a “‘ bomb-shell’”’ in the Putnam (Conn.) 
Patriot. What that paper says is well worth reading. 


“It is well known that there is a large class of people so lost 
to shame, or at least so blin to what is essential to preserve 
society, the family home as well as tke individual, from the 
corrupting influence of unrestricted social life, as to repeal al! 
marriage laws, and to write and freely discuss matters that 
should be held in secret or shunned as the viper’s poison. Such 
persons are not alone low anarchists. who are all such advo- 
cates, but men of intellectual capacity and influence in society 
are defenders of such shameless principles. Societies of good 
people are engaged in counteracting and suppressing this vice, 
which iscarried on with a zeal surpassing belief and ordinary 
knowledge. This warfare bas been brought to an issue in an 
interdiction to use the Government mails tor the dissemination 
of such objectionable literature. For the enlightenment of 
the public on this moménhtous subject the New York INDEPEND- 
ENT has been at great pains to gather up such information as 
should exhibit these doings in all their hideousness. This is 
embodied in an article covering over one of the large pages of 
that able paper. It isin the form of testimony given by some- 
thing like a hundred of the best and eblest of the newrpuper~ 
of the country, showing up the pernicious character of Tolstoi’s 
recent work, ** Kreutzer Sonata,” which has been forbidden to 
pass through the mails. The article appears inthis week’s issue 
of that paper, and is !ikely to prove a bomb-shell among a cer- 
tain class of easy-minded people.""—Patriot, Putnam, Conn. 





WE have given elsewhere some interesting statistics ob- 
tained from the Census Office. Wegive here a few factx 
not touched upon there. The list of cities sent us includes 
nine properly belonging in theSouth. The population of 
these cities under the present as compared with the tenth 
Census is as follows: 


1890 1880 Increase. 
SEES SERS EEC ES 161,005 128.758 87.247 
pO ae ere - 65.514 87.4€9 28.105 
PN, sins apescceceetes 76,509 48, 50 82.959 
OE eee 64,586 88 502 30.994 
rcs: coxkaccepees 35,454 21,966 18,488 
Chattanooga.............+. 29,109 12,892 16,217 
Wilmington, N. C......... 20.008 17,850 2,658 
5 17,679 9,890 7,789 
Columbia, 8. C............. 14.508 10.036 4,472 

484,172 310,248 178,929 


This indicates a very handsome growth. But tbe data are 
insufficient as the basis of any general conclusions. We 
have no returns yet from Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, 
Savannah, and other important Southern cities. The large 
growth of Atlanta and Chattanooga is directly traceable 
to the influx from the North and from neighboring locali- 
ties, attending the development of mining operations and 
the opening of furnaces and foundries. Columbia, without 
any such impetus, has gained upward of forty per cent. 
Norfoik bas added more than sixty per cent. to her popu- 
lation, and Memphis, Nashville and Louisville, each of 
which is an important commercial center and no oneof 
which is a typical Southern city, have a most satisfactory 
increase to report. 


WE are glad to have a prompt and apparently av autkeri- 
tative denial cf the singular reports which came last week 
from the German stations on the East Coast of Africa, to 
the effect that proclamations had been posted at those 





points removing all inhibition to traffic in slaves. It was 
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stated that the result of these notices was almost instantly 
apparent all along the coast. Slave stealers and slave 
dealers openly rejoiced over the sudden turn in matters 
and prepared to enter upon an active campaign in the slave 
business. Even she Sultan of Zanzibar was alarmed and 
sought the influence of England to put astop to the threat- 
ened revival of the inhuman traffic. How the reports 
originated, it is difficult to guess. If they were set afloat 
for the purpose of eliciting the sentiment of the civilized 
world, the expedient was a very successful one. Nations 
held their breath in astonishment that such athing could be 
contemplated, and that, too, under a power like Germany. 
The first expressions of some of the leading German papers 
lent an air of probability to the reports, and it seemed as 
tho the wheels of civilization bad been turned back fifty 
years. Itis no doubt the policy of the German Govern- 
ment not to interfere with domestic slavery in Africa, as it 
has been the policy of the British Government not to inter- 
fere with the institution in Zanzibar. But we are glad to 
know that there is no truth whatever in the report that 
slave-catching and slave-dealing are to be recognized at 
German posts as legitimate business. 


_...If we had been told that there had been a Primrose 
conference held in London we should understand it to have 
been a meeting of the Conservative clans; but the Daffo- 
dil Conference, held in Chiswick, whose report is just pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
was a purely floral affair. The daffodil has risen in appre- 
ciation so that like the tulip in its palmy—or tulipy—days, 
or like the rose or the rhododendron, it has risen to the dig. 
nity of claiming a conference of its admirers, to which no 
other posy is admitted. There are in the genus Narcissus 
enly a dozen or sixteen distinct species worth cultivating; 
but they hybridize wonderfully, and a single common yel- 
low parcissus has been developed or crossed into two hun- 
dred varieties, many of them very magnificent and very 
different from either of their parents. Thisis a special 
flower of the poet, as the very name of the Narcissus 
poeticus indicates. 


.... We have received one or two ietters criticising us as 
having spoken lately with two little hopefulness of the 
future of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. The last issue of 
De Hope, published in Holland, Mich., in the language of 
Holland, complains of us quite seriously, and gives a rosy 
outlook, Its hopefulnessis based on Western missionary 
prospects, Let ussee. Last June some eight young men 
graduated at Hope College. Of these two go to McCor- 
mick, for theological education; two to Princeton, two to 
New Brunswick, and but two are left toconstitute the en- 
tire juniorclassof Hope Seminary. Dr. Steffens complains 
bitterly in De Hope, and begs for students and intimates 
that the desertion of the students may bring disaster to 
the seminary. This looks as if the Dutch Church were in 
a vise-grip between other denominations. But the foreign 
field is wide open, and there they have union with Presby- 
terians. 


....We often hear of the growth of the Catholic Church 
in England; but The Month, a Catholic magazine of Lon- 
don, says, in its August number in an article on Cardinal 
Manning’s Jubilee, that during the past twenty-five years 
the increase of Catholic popu'ation ‘*has been stayed or 
even diminished, while everything connected with the 
Catholic religion has increased marvelously.’’ That is, in 
wealth, social position and number of clergy the Church 1s 
better off than it was twenty-five years ago: but The Month 
says the number of baptized now average two hundred a 
year less than they did in 1865, and it lays the responsibility 
to Rum. It says: 

** The Catholic poor could not have failed by this time to have 
leavened their Protestant neighbors with a love of their religion 
if it had not been for drink and its train of evils.”’ 

We are not surprised that Cardinal Manning is an earnest 
Prohibitionist. 


...-The Alhambra is not destroyed, but it is seriously in- 
jured by fire. Yet it can be restored and will be. Itis a 
marvelous building, one of the few that have and deserve a 
world-wide fame. It is pat large, it is not imposing. 
There are hundreds that cost more in this city of New York 
built of more expensive material than that maze and mir- 
acle of plaster tracery, that inconspicuous little group of red- 
tiled roofs, with no front and no plan, no outside grandeur 
or show, only the succession of room and hall, in plaster and 
more plaster, and alittle dull marble, and timber ceilings, 
but so rich in minute and complicated mazes of design that 
itis made to rank with the Parthenon and the Taj Mahal 
as one of the wonders of the world. It has been photo- 
graphed and pictured and can be reproduced, not by 
brains but by ‘‘ process.’’ The brains are gone. 


...-The ludicrous preposterousness of Turkey’s calling it- 
self a civilized power is dismally illustrated by the loss of 
the Turkish man of war, *‘ Ertogroul,” which, according 
to report from Japan, has foundered at sea with a loss of 
five hundred of her crew, including the two Turkish 
generals, Osman Pasha and Ali Pasha. This vessel was 
sent on an errand of courtesy to Japan; then the govern- 
ment forgot her and did not send money to pay her run- 
ning expenses. She did not have powder to fire salutes, and 
so was charged harbor dues wherever she went like a 
private merchant vessel. She had to stay indefinitely in 
port until money could be sent from Constantinople, and 
after long delay finally arrived in Japanese waters, where 
she was sunk. The world is tired of Turkish government. 
Exeat. 


--»-The Republicans of Connecticut have made success 
doubly sure at the polls by nominating an exceptionally 
good ticket. General Merwin is doubtless the strongest 
man in the State. His record is clean, he is a man of ster- 
ling worth and excellent abilities, and withal he is popu- 
lar. The second place on the ticket was given to George 
Augustus Bowen, of Woodstock, whose claims the farm- 
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handsome majority this year so that in the presidential 
contest of 1892 she will not again be found on the wrong 
side as she was in 1888. 


--+-The Catholic papers seem satisfied of the fairness of 
THE INDEPENDENT’S symposium on Catholicism in public 
schools. The Catholic Review says: ‘The symposium on 
education in a late number of THE INDEPENDENT was 
cleverly done; all parties were represented.” After men- 
tioning the different writers, it speaks of one of the Catho- 
lic writers who ventured upon some criticisms of Catholic 
schools, aad says that he is the only member of the sympo- 
sium who “ disgraced himself.” ‘‘He is an ignoramus of 
the highest mark, and the wagging of his ears can be heard 
through the article.” We question the good taste of such 
a criticism 


....We are glad to see the grand promises made in be- 
half of the new Chicago University, supported by the 
Baptists. The promoters of the enterprise, or at least 
those who speak for them, claim $3,000 000 as now in sight, 
and that $2,000,000 is to be expected. Weshall be glad to 
see the list of tne donors. After much assertion and denial 
it is now stated that Mr. John D Rockefeller has pledged 
a million dollars more, of which $800,000 is to go for non- 
professional graduated instruction and fellowships and 
$200,000 for the divinity school, it being understood that 
the Baptist seminary will be moved from Morgan Park. 


...-A most curious text was taken for his farewell ser- 
mon by the Rev. John Evans, one of the foremost Welsh 
Wesleyans. The Church of England is having quite a re- 
vival in Wales, and several of the Wesleyan preachers of 
Welsh non-conformity have transferred their relations to 
the Church of England, and among them Mr. Evans, whose 
sermon announcing bis removal was based on the text: “By 
faith Noah being waraed by God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared anark to the saving of his 
house.” 


....-Mr. Blaine, in his recent letter on reciprocity, as pro- 
posed in the Senate’s amendment to the Tariff bill, refers 
to the fact that all the Free Trade Senators voted against 
the amendment, and that Free Trade papers denounce it. 
This, as he justly argues, shows that “ they know and feel 
that *‘ with a system of reciprocity established and grow- 
ing, their policy of Free Trade receives a most serious 
blow.” The truth is that they are opposed to this form of 
reciprocity because they are Free Traders. 


....Governor Hill and his supporters are engaged in an 
effort to secure a Democratic majority at the next election 
in the Assembly of this State, sufficient to make him the 
successor of Senator Evarts in the United States Senate. 
His Presidential boom has flattened out, and there is no 
chance for his renomination as Governor. The Republicans 
of this State will most surely disappoint this tricky 
politician. Absolute retirement from public life is the 
best disposition that can be made of him. 


....The signs in Turkey are getting more and more 
alarming. The Armenian Patriarch has resigned on the 
pretense of ill health, and the presidents of his Ecclesiasti- 
eal and Secular Council bave also resigned. We have this 
week the report of a conflict in the great Armenian center 
of Van, in which several scores of Turks and Armenians 
were killed. It looks very much asif serious conflicts 
were in the nearfuture, with a further curtailment of the 
Turkish authority. 


.... The young Emperor of Germany, who, with the Em- 
press, was recently banqueted by the Schleswig dignitaries 
at Glucksburg, in replying to a toast, expressed his grati- 
tude to Schleswig for the gift of the jewel now at his side. 
He spoke of the Empress as “‘ a model wife, who more than 
any one else helped him to fulfill joyfully his tasks as sov- 
ereign.” ‘‘A model wife ” is a magnificent supplement to 
any man, whether an Emperor or not. 


....-The Evening Post, of this city, says that Speaker 
Reed’s victory in Maine is ‘‘one of the greatest personal 
victories ever achieved by a politician in our bistory.” A 
majority almost twice as great as it was two ears ago tells 
a large story, and points significantly to thetuture. The 
Speaker is undoubtedly the leading man in the Republican 
Party, and he has qualities that are quite sure to keep him 
in that position. 


...-Those Christians who “stand fast in the faith,’ 
usually know what they believe, and have their faith so 
thoroughly settled that they are not constantly disputing 
its truth. They are ‘‘ rooted and grounded” in the faith, 
and enjoy the comforts and hopes thereof. They are not 
“carried about by every wind of doctrine’ that happens to 
blow upon them. Their belief has the practical character 
of positive knowledge. 


....Some two hundred or more of thestrikers on the New 
York Central Railroad, who were Knights of Labor, and 
struck because they were told to do so, have dissolved their 
eonnection with this labor organizantion, and come to the 
sensible conclusion that hereafter they will be the owners 
of their own muscles and make theirown bargains. We 
congratulate them upon the wisdom of this conclusion. 


.... Three of the persons engagedin the train-wrecking 
on the New York Central road, are understood to have con- 
fessed the crime. Others are under arrest charged with 
the crime. The law should pursue these fiends with re- 
morseless vigilance, and bring them all to justice. It is 
certainly no credit to the Knights of Labor that they all 
belong to that order, and are all of them strikers. 


...-The Farmers’ Alliance, altho it has captured 
and virtually absorbed the Democratic Party in three or 
four Southern States, is politically a crude affair, lacking 
unity as to principles, and loaded down with fatal im- 
practicabilities. It may for a short time be an element of 
disturbance, and here there win a victory; but in the end, 





..--The brick manufacturers have at last determined to 
take measures for the criminal indictment of the boycott- 
ing delegates with whom they have been contending. Un- 
fortutiately, these very manufacturers have been engaged 
in another boycott. A primu-facte case of conspiracy ap- 
pears against both parties, altho justice is evidently on the 
side of the manufacturers. 


-..-The Pilot, of Boston, which has an exceptionally 
good record as favoring justice for the Negro,i not likely 
to lose that record by the death of John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Its Jast issue has a just and severe comment on the 
students in the Maryland Law School, who have sent a 
petition to the faculty protesting against the admission of 
any colored students. 


.... We are glad to observe that Speaker Reed intends to 
take a hand in the political fight to secure the re-election 
of Major McKinley, whose district the Democratic Legis- 
lature of Ohio recently gerrymandeerd for the express pur- 
pose of accomplishing his defeat. Speaker Reed isa splen- 
did campaigner, and, as we doubt not, will doa good ser- 
vice in this contest. 


.... [tis a matter of public congratulation, but no more 
than was to be expected, that the popular elections in 
Brazil have fully sustained the Republic. The great em- 
pire bas peacefully become a great republic, and will now 
exist as such by vote of the people and not by proclama- 
tion. The whole continent now enjoys one form of govern- 
ment. 


..»»The pot has called the kettle black, and the kettle 
has called the pot black in return, and both have proved 
it. Both Minneapolis and St. Paul are shown equally 
guilty of padding the census, and indictments have been 
found against some twenty men who are liable to go to the 
Penitentiary. The recount bears equally against both 
cities. 


....What the Constitutional Convention in Mississippi 
is trying to do is to framea fundamental law for that State 
under which the minority of legal voters will be able per- 
manently to control the majority of such voters. This is 
the whole of it, and it certainly- presents a beautiful idea 
of ‘‘a Republican form of government.”’ 


....Senator Saxton says that the defects in the new Bal- 
lot law of this State are primarily due to Governor Hill, 
since he insisted upon these very defects as the condition 
of signing the bill. The next Legislature will doubtless 
pass a bill amending the law, and thus test the Governor 
again on the subject. 


.... The increase of houses in Brooklyn in 1889 was 4,500, 
erected at an average cost of $5,076 for each house, and 
costing in the aggregate $25,679,495, which slightly ex- 
ceeds the increase in Chicago during the same period. 
Both cities are advancing in population and wealth with 
great rapidity. 


....Dr. Dixon, of this city, in a recent sermon, expressed 
the opinion that the Government of the United States 
ought to own and run all the railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce. This is a pretty big question for a clergy- 
man to handle and settle in a single sermon. 


....The one Negro delegate allowed in the Mississippi 
Constitutional Convention has spoken in favor of the pro- 
vision disfranchisin g 125,000 Negroes and 12,000 whites. 


...The Census gives Connecticut an increase of twenty 
per cent. which is not bad for an old New England State. 








....One of the maxims’of the Bible is that we should do 
all things “ with charity,” orlove. This single rule is the 
safest guide in practical conduct that one can possibly 
adopt. He who is governed by a loving heart will seldom 
make mistakes in action. 


....The God of the Bible, described by Paul as “ the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ is in the same connec- 
tion described as ‘‘the Father of mercies and the God of all 
comtort.”’ (II Cor. i, 3.) Paul thought of God’s mercies and 
comforts as, coming to usthrough Christ, Christ is in this 
respect the mediator between God and man. 


....Those who have been comforted and blessed by God 
in tribulation and sorrow, have an experience fitting them to 
minister comfort to othersin like tribulation and sorrow. 
(II Cor. i, 4) Let all such persons open their lips, and tell 
others what the Lord has done for them, not only as a 
tribute of gratitude to him, but as the means of doing 
good to otbers. 


...-'* If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be Anathema, Maran-atha,’’ said Paul to the Corinthians. 
(I Cor. xvi, 22.) To have the knowledge of Christ, and then 
decline to give to him the affections of the heart, is 
sufficient to seal the doom of any man. It makes him a 
neglecter of the ‘great salvation,’’ and for such a person 
there is no escape. (Heb. i, 3.) 


.. .Christians often afflict their minds with thoughts and 
anxieties as to how they will meet death when it finally 
comes. The proper disposal of this question is to trust God 
for dying grace. If we have grace to live by, we may be 
sure that we shall have all needed grace to die by, when the 
event comes. God will then give us the grace of victory 
over death. The grace will come when we actually need 
it. 


...The doctrine of the Tri-une God, as stated in the 
Bible, is not merely economic, relating toa three-fold mani- 
festation, whichis the heresy of Sabellianism, but imma- 
nent, relating to the nature of God himself as Father, 
Son,and Holy Ghost, and is expressed by the term person, 
as the ‘best, word that human language can supply. Ex- 
plain the doctrine we cannot, and should not try to do so 





pnd at po djstapt period, it will come to potbing, 


It iw sufflclent tp believe jt, as stated in the Bible 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METH- 
ODIST CHURCH OF CANADA. 


BY W. H. WITHROW., D.D., 
Eptror or “ THES MeTrHODIST MaGAZINE.” 








Tuts body is now holding its quadrennial session in 
the city of Montreal. It is composed of equal numbers 
of ministers and laymen. The ministers are elected by 
the aunual conferences in the proportion of one mimis- 
ter for every ten in the pastoral work. The laymen are 
elected by the lay delegates of the annual conferences, 
This body of two hundred and ninety men includes the 
officers of the missionary, educational, publishing and 
administrative departments; leading ministers from 
both urban and rural districts, and laymen prominent in 
commercial, professional and public life. The Confer- 
ence meets in the new St. James church, a magnificent 
stone structure of pure Gothic architecture—the most 
costly, commoidious and beautiful Methodist church, it 
is believed, in the world. The Methodist Church in 
Cana‘tais the largest Protestant denomination in the 
country, embracing about one-fifth of the population of 
the Dominion, In the province of Ontario it comprises 
one-third of the population. 

One of the most important subjects that came before 
the Conference was that of University Federation. For 
fifty years the Methodists have had a denominational 
university at Cobourg, which has won a high reputation 
for the standing of its faculty and graduates, For thirty 
years the Provincial University at Toronto has been 
developing in resources and influence. With it are 
affiliated the theological colleges of the former Free 
Church wing of the now united Presbyterian body, of 
the Low Church wing of the Anglican Church, and of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Six years ago it was proposed 
to federate all the arts colleges of the country with the 
State University. Trinity University (High Church) at 
Toronto; Queen’s University. Kingston, and the Baptist 
University. have not accepted the proposition. The 
General Conference of the Methodist Church, held at 
Toronto four years ago, after a spirited debate of four 
days decided in favor of federation by a majority of 
twenty five. A vigorous opposition to the plan of feder- 
ation was maintained by an influential section of the 
minority, culminating in obtaining an injunc ion from 
the civil court restraining the Church from removing its 
university from Cobourg. This injunction has been in 
part removed by the court. The policy of federation 
has been the subject of much debate during the quad- 
renpium. The federationists urged the importance of shar- 
ing the advantages of the State University, in which as 
citizens they had so large a right, and where many 
Method'st students already resorted, the duty of assist- 
ing to develop to the utmost the national institution, 
and the benefits accruing to the youth of the Methodist 
Church by meeting and mingling with the intellectual 
life of the country as represented in the State Univer- 
sity. The anti-federationists urged the importance of 
maintaining the “ traditional policy” of the Church in 
supporting an independent university, the danger of 
entangling alliances with the S‘ate and of losing, in 
part, control of the moral and intellectual training of 
the Methodist youth. 

The elections to this General Conference turned 
largely upon this federation question; and after these 
elections the preponderance in favor of federation was 
assured. In order to avert what would probsbly be a 
long and heated debate, the Rev. Dr. Douglas, Principal 
of the Methodist Theological College, Montreal, moved 
a resolution of a conciliatory character in its preamble, 
but re affirming the decision of the previous General 
Conference. The scene was both dramatic und touch- 
ing, as the venerable principal, who is quite blind, in 
strong, stirring and tender words, besought the Confer- 

-ence, in the interest of the peace and harmony of the 
Church, to adopt his resolution without debate. An 
amendment was proposed, in calm and tempered words, 
by Dr. M. Lavell, urging the maintenance of an inde- 
pendent university, but pledging hims+lf to abide by the 
decision of the majority. The amendment was lost bya 
vote of 88 to 165, and the motion for federation carried 
by a vote of 171 to 76. 

An animated debate took place on a proposal to ex- 
tend the pastoral term from three to four years, and in 
epecial cases to five years. This was urged chiefly in the 
interest of urban churches, as promoting pastoral influ- 
ence and efficiency, and as promoting a more expository 
mode of preaching. The resolution was lost, however, 
by a vote of 181 to 104, 

During the last year one of the General Superintend- 
ents, the Rev. Dr. Williams, died, The proposal to elect 
a successor, and the proposal to have three General 
Superintendents, both failed; and the Rev. Dr. Carman, 
the exceedingly able General Superintendent, continues 
to bear the undivided burdens and responsibilities of his 
office. 

The exchanges of Christian courtesies with other 
Churches were very graceful and cordial, None of 
these was more touching than the reception of Bishop 
Hawkins, of the British African Methodist Episcopal 
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and small, and black as midnight, received an ovation. 
As he told of his sufferings in slavery, his groping for 
light and liberty, his labors for bis people, every heart 
was touched, and many an eye was dimmed, 

The greeting from the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church contained these stirring words: 

* Born in slavery, abject and most. cruel, cradled in 1g- 
porance and superstition, persecuted by the lash and 
banted by blood-hounds, this Crurch boasts an orgaviza- 
tiov as complete as avy in Christendom, with forty-eizbt 
conferences, three thousand preachers and balf a million 
of laymen.”’ 

The report of the Committee on Church Union was 
very encouraging. At the last General Conference a 
committee was appointed to confer with committees of 
the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches. The Anglican 
portion of the joint committee seemed to be strongly 
and uvanimously in favor of univn. In both the 
Presbyterian ind Mcthodist sections there did not seem 
to be the same coincidence of thought and oyinion. 
However, nothing could « xceed the courtesy and kindli 
ness of spirit of the language and discussion that pre- 
vai'ed throughout the entire conference. 

The committee called attention to the Lambeth reso- 
lutions which had been named by the Anglican Synod 
as the basis for union, and added: 

“That the adequacy or inadequacy of the creeds men- 
tioned as a doctrinal basis may be a proper subject for dis 
cussion in any future negotiations that may be beld, and 
especially that the historic episcopate must be defined in 
harmony with the teaching of the New Testament regard- 
ivg the constitution of the Christian Church and the iden- 
tity of the New Testament bishop and presbyter.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. McMullen, the delegate from the Wes- 
leyan Church of England, and from the Irish Wesleyan 
Conference,brought greetings from those sister Churches 
to which most cordial response was given. 

The Conference gave a strong deliverance on the sub- 
ject of temperance. It not only exhorted the member- 
ship of the Church to vote as they pray; but appointed 
a delegation to waiton both the leaders of the Dominion 
Government and the leaders of -the Opposition, and if 
possible obtain pledges in favor of temperance legisla- 
tion. 

**Does any one doubt,” asked Dr. Carman, in his ia- 
augural address, ‘*‘ that if the vote of the entire Method- 
ist Church were cast sold for Prohibition they would 
not have it in two or three years? Why should not our 
people be as a unit on this matter, letting go all partisan 
thoughts? Should they not be solid, compact, united, 
on this question? The clarion voice of conscience must 
sound above the din of party strife. An uprising, a 
vindication of conscience, must come if we are to 
have Prohibition.” 

A strong reprobation of the use of tobacco by either 
winisters or Jay members was pronounced, and petitions 
to the Legislature were adopted. praying for the probi- 
bition of the sale of tobacco to minors under sixteen. 

A puwber of important subjects remain yet to be 
dealt with, which I will duly report in another letter. 


> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Bishop LOUGHLIN, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Brooklyn, will celebrate bis sacerdotal jubilee next. month. 


He has been Bishon of Brooklyn thirty-seven years: in 
‘act, ever since the diocvse was founded. 








...-Among the candidates ordaived by Bishop Paret to 
the mimstrv of the Protestant Episcopal Church, last 
week. in Baltimore. was the Rev. Dr. T S Childs. formerly 
a prominent Presbyterian minister of Washington. 


....The Catholic Bishop Levinhac, who is in charge of 
the Roman Catholic Missions in Central Africa, states that 
neace and prosperity have returned to the kingdom of 
Uganda. He thinks slave trade will be greatly decreased 
as the demand for slaves decreases. 


....Mrs. Benvett, of Greenville, Ala., one of the few per- 
sons who has lived to be more than a hundred years old. 
did not unite with any church until she was one bun 
dred and twelve, when she was immersed by a Baptist 
minister of twenty-two She is now said to be one hundred 
and fifteen. Sheisin excellent bealth, walks three miles 
to church, and reads the hymns without glasses, 


..--Some of the religious papers are quoting and com- 
menting on the statement that the forthcoming census of 
the religious denominations will show that there are 
25.000.000 church-members in thiscountry. This statement 
is wholly without authorization We are assured that it 
bas no basis io any returas received bv the Census Office, 
but is wholly due to the imagination of some reporter. 


.-.A pastoral address has been issued by the President 
and Secretary of the British Wesleyan Conference, which 
was rec ntly in session. It is addressed to the ‘“‘ Methodist 
Societies in the Connection established by the late Rev 
John Wesley, AM.” The address calls attention to the 
serious loss arising to the Church from the fact that 131,- 
754 persons have “ceased to meet”? within the past five 
years, causing a heavy annual lossin membership. Bnusi- 
ness competition, a spirit of criticism and growivg world- 
liness,are mentioned as among the tendencies which lessen, 
and in some instances destroy, religious life. 


..--On the 11th inst. the Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio 
adjourned, after having been in session in Columbus O., for 
ten days. Itisthe oldest Lutheran body west of the Alle- 
gbenies, and one of the largest and most active in the 
States. It now numbers more than 300 pastors, 450 congre- 
gations, 100 teachers of parochial schools, and 70,000 com- 
municants. Sach has heen its work and growth among 


the immigrants of the West that the Synod was compelled, 
in addition to the six districts already. ¢: . to organ 
mubre, nsmély, 8 Minnewota-Dakota District. 4 
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District, a Kansas-Nebraska District, end a Texas District, 
A pew buildyng ix to be erected at the Central institrtion. 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, aod a publication 
tonselothesame city. Additions will he burl! to the Teach. 
ers’ Seminary at Woodville, Onto, and an additional teach- 
ing force has heen granted the English Practical Semir ary 
at Hickory, N. C,,and the German Practical Seminary, at 
Afton, Minn, Herceforth the Synod will meet ovly asa 
delegate body. About three-fourtbs of the membersbip is 
German and one-fourty English. Both languages have 
equal rights on the floor of the synod. 


-+-.It is only a year ago since the Russian Archbishop of 
Odessa, Nicanor, on the occasion of an aupiversary ad- 
dress, created a sensati€n throughout the length and 
breadth of the land by denouncing and demonstrating the 
immoral condition of the peasant adberents of Greek Or. 
thodex Church. Recently the bold, but honest prelate has 
again come forward with a powerful attack on the nobil- 
ity. It is particularly addressed to the Grashdanin, the 
influential St. Petersburg journal, which had claimed that 
the seminaries throughontr the courtry were the training 
scbonls of the Nihi i-ts Nicanor deciares that the nobility 
by eccepting the cr:nciptes and tenets of Voltaireanism 
have created a chasm bet ween the educated cl sses aud the 
the masses, aod have originated relivious ind fferentism 
nd infidelity. The salvation uf Russia lies io a spiri'ual 
education. The greatest danger tothe countrv is a school 
without religous training, as is seen by the revolution of 
Pshernishev-ki, who came from clerical stock nut received 
only aseculur educa ion. N'canor is seconden in bis ef- 
forts for reform witbip tbe Ortbodux Church. by Jona- 
thav, Archbisoop of Jaroslav and Rostov, wao bas lately 
issued a powerful ad iress against the intemperane of the 
people, addressing particularily the ciergy ul bis Evarchy. 


light is evidently breaking inthe stagnant religionism of 
the East. . ° 








Missions. 
JEWISH MISSION NOTES. 


In the death of Prof. Franz Delitzsch the cause of Jew- 
ish missions has lost its most ardent friend and most 
energetic protagonist. Indeed, the sainted Leipzig scholar 
was one of the very few in the history of the evavgelization 
of the lost sheep of the house of Israel, who managed to 
secure the good will, and even the love of those whom he 
sought to win for the acceptance of the New Covenant. 
Even where the Israelites were deaf to his appeals, they 
never doubted his sincerity and never failed to honor his 
motives. Of his ‘‘Questions Addressed to Thinking Jews,” 
nearly five thousand copies have been sold, the greater 
bulk of them among the Israelitestaemselves. How warm- 
ly bis heart beat for the spiritual welfare of the chosen 
people is evidenced by the fact that the crowning work of bis 
intense literary activity, bis Hebrew translation of the New 
Testament, was devoted primarily to this cause. One of 
the objects of his last work, his ‘* Measiavic Prophecies,” 
as we learn from the brief preface dictated from bis death- 
bed, was to furnish the evangelists among the Jews with a 
Biblical compendium for their labors. S» deep and wide 
was. Delitzsch’s reputation as a genuine lover of [Israel] that 
even among the rabid Talmudic Jews of the Kast his name 
is enshrined, and: bis word of recommendation opened toa 
Christian scholar even the palace gates of the famous mira- 
cle-working Jewish Pope of Sadagora. 

It. isa singular fact that Delitzsch, who numbered bis 
students in every Christian land under the sun. has, in his 
particular specialty as an authority in post Biblical 
Hebrew, no punil upon which his mantle can worthily 
fall. Im bis work for Israel he has been more fortunate. 
For more than three decades he had heen the leading spirit 
of the Central Missionary Society for the Evangelization 
of the Jews, with headquarters at Leipzig, and for twenty- 
five vears he had heen the etitor and chief contributor of 
the Saat auf Hoffnung, the leading j uroal in tbe world 
oublished in the interests of thia department of Gospel 
activity. The Leipzig Society under his influence became 
the most aggressive and, as far as methods and aims are 
concerned, the most advanced among all the associations of 
kindred tendencies. Snch it is to tbe present day; and 
the movements that have been iraugurated since the 
leader has gone to his reward, are evidence sufficient to 
show that his ideas and ideals are still the most potent fac- 
tors in the work of the Society, while such menas Wiloelm 
Faber, Gustav Dalman, Johannes Miiller and others, are 
zealous laborers in carrying out the departed master’s 
wishes. 

Just at present a pew departure on the part of the Leip- 
zig Society is attracting the attention of the stuvents of 
mission methods and work. It cannot be denied th st here- 
tofore the evangelization of Israel has been withou: intell- 
igent system and order, and that the ready reception of 
Jewish converts and the provisions made for their support 
led to a great deal of superficiality and seemed to put a 
premium on hypocrisy. Among the Jews themselves it is 
virtually an axiom that a Jewlsh convert in the nature of 
the case, must be a hypocrite, and that only the scum of 
Jewish society, only those who are outcasts among their 
brethren, will submit to Christian baptism. Of course 
facts prove this to be faise. Such converts as Neander, 
Phillippi, Caspari, Kalkar and others, are direct proofs of 
the contrary; while cases like the gifted but godless Heine 
are examples of what hasty or unprincipled conversions 
may lead to, 

Another objectionable feature consisted in this, that the 
work was chiefly confined to the Israelites scattered in pre- 
dominantly Christian lands, where to a greater or less ex- 
tent historic Judaism had been wiped out by contact and 
compromise with Western and Aryan thought; while in 
the East, where the Jews with their traditional faith and 
practices come as near constituting a nation as they ever 
did anywhere since the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 
was left almost untouched, only a few workers being found 
in such centers of population as Jerusalem, Constantino- 
ple and Damascus. ‘ 

The Central Society proceeds from the standpoint that 
the Jews in the Christian Diaspora should be left to the 
care of the congregations there, while the proper sphere of 
attivity foy the Jewish Mission Associations is the East, 
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with its Talmudic and Rabbinic J udaism. Inother words, 
the leading society of this character is now centralizing its 
work in the heart of Oriental Judaism. The city of Czer- 
nowi'z, on the borders of Austria and Russia, the seat of a 
university and @ locality with great advantages for easy 
access to all the phases of Eastern Judaism, has been se- 
lected as a central station. Missionary Vollert bas been at 
work there for more than a year with excellent results and 
still better prospects. Faber himself, who is now also tbe 
editor of Saut auf Hoffnung, and is an enthusiastic 
worker avd good organizer, bas made four or five extersive 
tripsin Southeastern Europe in the interests of the work,and 
thus has not only secured a clear insight into the nature of 
the problem and its perplexities, but bas also given the work 
itselfastrong impetus. He has been able to do this all the 
better because he is wel! grounded in Talmudic lore—a 
sine qua non for successfnl work among. the Israelites. 
The chicf missionary agency has been all along Delitz:ch’s 
Hebrew New Testament, priocipally b« cause it, better than 
any person or thirg, can effect that end, without which all 
efforts in this direction are in vain, nan_ely, the conviction 
that Jesus of Nazareth, as described in the New Testa- 
ment, is in reality and truth the fulfillment of tbe prophe- 
cies of the Old. For tbis reason tbe Gospel work in Israel 
is more a matter of argument and conviction than is that 
among the Gentiles; and such institutions as the Leipzig 
Seminary are abso'utely necessary. 

French Protestants have caught up the ideas. promul- 
gated and practiced by the Germans. From the “Depot 
Central” io Paris a number of pamphlets have been issued 
in the interests of the work, and prominent men have lent 
theif names and cooperation to the work. The latest 
pamphlet is a translation, with additions, of Delitzsch’s 
* Serious Questions.” 








BD blical Besearch. 


BABYLONIAN tablets we know, and Assyrian tablets 
we know, but what are “ Kappadokian”’? This isa term 
applied by Prof. A. H. Sayce to tabletsinscribed in a pecu- 
liar form of script which when first noticed did not seem 
to be in the Assyrian language. Attention was earliest 
drawn to tablets of this class by Mr. Pinches in the year 
1881. who found only two of the kind, one in the British 
Museum, the otherin the Louvre, and who ventured the 
guess that thev represented the ancient language of Cap- 
padocia. In 1882, Professor Ramsay kept his eyes open 
duriog a tour in eastern Asia Minor for more of the same 
sort, but found none, until at the end of his explor- 
ations he ran across some tablets in a shop at 
Kaisariyeh which he bought for a small sum of 
money. These proved to be similar to the first two pointed 
out by Mr. Pirches; they were published by Profesor 
Sayce in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche 
ology for November 1883, and they were deposited with the 
one already in the British Museum. Since then Professor 
Sayce has acquired others; above twenty are now known to 
bein the collection of M. Golénisbeff at St. Petersburg, and, 
what is of more interest to us, several have been acquired 
by De. John P. Peters for the University of Pennsylvania. 
From all of these, as soon as he ascertained the true valucs 
of the characters, Professor Savce recognized in the lan- 
guage of the tablets an Assyrian dialect, presenting 
several phonetic peculiarities and containing some words 
of foreign origin. The phonetic peculiarities agree witb 
those of certain of the Tell el-Amarna texts from 
nortbern Svria, as, for example, the substitution of 
gimel for kaph. Furthermore, the forms of the charac- 
ters resemble tnose of the Syrian tablets from Tell el- 
Amarna; and, inasmuch as the new Cuppadocian 
tablets contain pbrases which are common in the 
Teil el-Amarna texts, but are unknown in the Assyrian of 
later time, it is to be concluded ihat the library from 
which they bave been drawa was founded in the same age 
as that of the Tell el-Amarna collection. Probably this 
was sitnated in the country called ‘*Khanu the greater” 
by the Assyrians, mentioned in a letter of Assur-yuballidh 
of Assyria tothe Egyptian king. Most of the proper names 
preseated 1n these Cappadocian tablets are compounded 
with the name of Assur, and so betray the fact that the 
library to which they once belouged was the work of ap 
Assyrian colony. Some of the foreign names they offer 
are said to be those of gari, i.e., strangers Most, if not 
all, the tablets relate to commercial transactions, chiefly 
to the lending of money, receipts, etc., etc. 


--Abont thirteen years ago the American Exploration 
Society drew up a map of Eastern Palestine, by tne hand of 
Radolpt Meyer, assistant enuineer iu the stuff of its second 
expedition. woich combined the map of Moab surveyed by 
its first expedition under the command of Lieutenant 
Steever, with the rec nnoissance survey of Colonel Lane, 
and incorporated what-ver was valuable from the explora- 
tions of Wetzstein, Burton and Drake, and others, in the 
Haniao, Dean Stauley and Mr. George Grove, when they 
were here, promised, if a cooy of this map were placed in 
the hauds of the Palestine Exploration Fund of Loudon by 
our Society, that it would be publi~bed alung with the map 
of Western Palestine then on the eve ot completion. The 
tracing was nade and sent to the Fuud in London, for 
immediate publication in the same style and on the same 
scale asthe survey of Western Palestine—the two to form 
one map of tne whole country. But the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund failed to abide by its pledge and repeated an- 
nouncements; in 1880 its General Committee put forth the 
following apology tor its course: 

“The Americans have executed a reconnoissance map of 
Eastern Palestine, butit has been found in possible to incor- 
Porate this map with our own exact survey. Asa -reconnocis- 
sance it adds considerably to our knowledge of the country, 
but it is only preliminary, and not an accurate and exhaustive 
survey. What has been done for the west of the Jordan re- 
mains to be done for the east.” - - 


And the ‘Fund resolved to survey Eastern Palestine for 








itself. So far as Lieutenant Steever’s part was concerned 
the truth happened to bequite the contrary to this charge— 
his map of Moab from the Maijib to Rabhatb-Ammon, on 
the scale of one inch to the mile, was perfectly accurate 
aud exhaustive. Lieuteuant Conder crossed the Jordan, 
and tho finding cairns already built and whitewashed 
for him went over only a portion of the sime ground— 
not so far toward the "south and east—and in tbe 
end brought back no better map. Unable to renew its 
firman the Fund has never re entered the Eastern field. 
Now, however, saddenly it announces as “ready” a map 
of all Palestine, embracing both sides of the Jordan, 
end extendirg from Baalbek in the north to Kadesb- 
barnea in the south. No acknowledgment is made 
of indebtedness to the imperfect (?) American map of 
Eastern Palestine, which, nevertheless, must have beep 
used; doubtless 1t is not pow as inaccurate asit was when - 
the Fund resolved to transgress the Jordan limit and gath 
er in the whole of the spoil. Undoubcedly the surveys of Got. 
lieh Schumacher, C. E.. in the Jau'4n, western Haurds, and 
northern ’Ajliu, have also been embodied in this new map. 
Its modern Arabic names are printed in black ink, its Olo 
Testament and Apocrypha names in red, andits New Testa- 
ment and Talmudic names, together with those derived 
from Josephus, in blue, All identifications up to date are 
indicated. The tribal areas are tintedin colors. It is pub- 
lished on the scale of three-eighths of an inch to the mile, 
on twenty-one sheets in a paper cover, at £2 ($10.00), the 
cost of mounting on cloth, rollers and varni-hing for bang 
ing, being additional. In size it measures six by eight 
feet. Probably no copies have reached this country as yet, 
but such amap based upon the combined surveys of both 
England aud America has long been greatly desired, and 
doubtless the work has beén well done by Mr. Gc orge Arm- 
strong with the aid of Colonel Sir Charles W. Wilson and 
Major C. R. Conder. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 5th. 
PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD.—LUKE xx, 9-19. 


NoTEs.—‘‘A man planted a vineyard.”—This figure is 
not only taken from Isaiah v, 1, in order that the scribes 
could not accuse him of subverting the Scriptures, but it 
is taken from every hillside in Palestine. This was, from 
its earliest settlement, the land of grapes. No picture 
could be better understood than this by his hearers. 
“And let it out to husbandmen.’’—It is evident that these 
husband men, or farmer-tenants, had full charge of the vine- 
yard. There were practiced in Palestine several kinds of 
land leases. In one, the laborers received their portion ot 
the produce, either a third or a fourth, as was stipulated; 
sometimes seed was given them for the field. Ano*her 
way was to lease to a tenant by the year who paid a money 
rental. Again, a lease, like the present case, was one iv 
which the rent was paid in produce, whether the year was 
good or bad. Leases were given by the year, or for life— 
and it so happened that they were often hereditary. This 
was probably the case our Lord referred to. —-—‘ This is 
the heir; let us kill him, that the inheritance mau be ours,” 
—Here was the legal heir—and the wicked tenants became 
apprehensive of their tenure when they sawhim. Wito 
him out of the way, the owner far off and non interfering, 
the vineyard would then be incontestably their own.——— 
Verse 18 can well be compared with Isaiah viii, 14, 15, and 
Daniel ii, 34. It is an illustration of the complete infiltra- 
tion of Scripture in Christ’s mind. 

Inetruction.—Here was a parable spoken, pot against 
the people, but the leaders of the people. The busbandmen 
were the scribes and Pharisees, and these worthies, as they 
listened to Christ’s scathing warning, bad the sense to 
know that they were hit. It was war to the death between 
Christ and the ecclesiastical magnates. The responsibility 
of leaders is seldom realized by the men who wield the 
power. 

It is undeniable that the majority of people are led by the 
man who “ gabbles” the fastest and longest. How many 
** confidence’’ men are there in high places in this country? 
Let us take the latest itlustration. There are countless 
associatious known under the honorable nameof “ knight.” 
Now, what oughta “ knight’ to be? Theword is easily de 
rived from the German knecht, servant, and the verb knecht 
en, meaning to put forth strength. Thena“ knight” isone 
whoexcelsin putting forth strength forthe people. Dothe 
members of these bands deserve thename? O yet housands 
of knights, of what worth is your imported name unless 
you interpret it by worthy deeds? If any Pharisee be 
among you, and there are many, shake him off as 
you would a viper. But this is only an illustration 
in the secular world. We can not pass by the great 
religious body. Christ’s scora was against that. It 
is undeniable that the bitterest wars have been the 
religious wars. No amount of casuistry can convince 
us that they were right. But religious wars are in 
our midst; tho not widespread, they are none the 
less bitter. The Presbyterian and Baptist, the Congrega- 
tionalist aud Episcopalian that quarrel among themselves 
over acreed, an expression of beli-f, a clergyman, a build- 
ing, asociable, a church choir, or a pet ideal of the next 
world—these are Lot Christians, inasmuch as they have not 
Christ. Noraretbey pagans. Nor are they fit to be classed 
in religious statistics. 

This parable is a notable proof that Christ knew his own 
part in the work of saving men. He was the beloved Son. 
He the heir—with shuddering ewphasis be indicates bis 
own death. Such testimoney is worthy to go in the long 
live of arguments for the Divinity of Christ, 

There is the same reiteration in the mind of our Lord on 
the-1ncrement of labor. A vineyard must produce fruit. 
A- talent must produce another talent. <A lite must pro- 
duce a character. We are but tenants. Our best is for 
the owner of the vineyard, 











“Tt may be they will reverence him.” This age of ovrsis 
not prone to do reverence when it can help it. The parent 
should see to it that this virtue be among the first that is 
tnauglit. The deepest reverence of the heart should belong 
alone to God. 

Christ is the foundation, the head of the corner, the cap- 
stone of our civilization. None who bas studied history 
can dispute this. Of all things we serk truth, po matter 
how disagreeable, no matter hew it may upset the belief 
of centuries. We wish, of all things,to know tbe truth 
about Christ. This can first be tound in the New Testa- 
ment, The fourfold story of Christ bas never been suc- 
cessfully assailed. It is worthy of all studious bevief. 
Study this history! It is more interesting than Prescott 
und Macaulay. [tis more true in its particu'ars than Gib- 
bon or Bancroft. Itis better told than all of them put 
together. Study it! 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


COTTERAL, J. W., ord. in Chico, Col. 

JENKINS. J. F., catied to Corvdon, Ia. 

LYMAN. Homer C., ord. at Immanuel ch., Cincinnati. 0. 

MOV. THoMmAS, ord. in Rochester, N. Y.,as missionary to the 
Congo. 

RARIVDEN.J. R., Burlington. fa.. accepts call to Mitchell, S. D. 

TYSON, E. E., becomes pastor of Second ch., Duluth, Minn. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


ACKERMAN, ARTaUR W.., ord. at McPherson, Kan. 

BAKE, HEnky P., Greene, called to Pres. ch.. Vatatie, N. Y. 

BLAKELY, Quincy, Mar!borough, N. H., resiens. 

BROWN. CHAR Es O., Dubuque, la., called to First ch., Taco- 
ma. Wash. 

BROWN, Joan A., Riceville, moves to Grinnell, Ja. 


BUNNELL. A.T., leaves Southern Kansas Academy, Eureka, to 
accept principalsbip of the normal depariment of Talladega 
College, Ala 


onere**. EpwWARD M., Yale Seminary, ord. at Rochester, 
cua. ANDREW L., Boston University, called to Montrose, 


ae Tsomas, Huntington. W. Va., resigns. 

COLLEDGE. W11114M A., Waukegan, Ill., accepts call to Cad- 
illac. Mich. 

COBURN, WrIL.1AM, Aberdeen, Wash., removes to Denver, Col. 

CURTISS, GrorGgE, inst. at Mayville, N. D. 

DASCOMB, ALFRED B.. Beilows Falls, Vt., resigns. 


DAWSON, Witt14m E., Taylor cb., Seattle, called to East Ta- 
«oma. Wash. 


DE RIMER, Wri11AM E.. accepts cali to Chenoa, I1]. 
DIVEN, CLaRrence L., Grand Forks, N. D., accepts call to Olym- 
pia. Wash. 
FOSTER, Festus. accepts call to Mt. Hope and Haven, Kan. 
CRASER, CHARLES H., Elkhorn, *ccepts call Sheboygan, 
Ss. 


FREDENHAZEN, Epwarbp A.., Sbirland, Ill., resigns. 

pans hel ABBIE R., Forest City, accepts callto to Riceville, 
owa. 

HOYT, CuHarues E., North Greenwich, Conn., resigns. 

JOHNSON, Lorenz C.. Britt Ia., invited to do mission work 
among the Norwegians in Minneapolis. Minn. 

KENT, Lawrence, Ashkum, !11., : esigns. 

KIRKPATRICK, Davin M., Grass Lake, Mich.. resigns. 

KNIGHT, W. A.. Disciple oh. Columbus. accepts call to Lake 
View Mission of the Euclid Avenue ch., Cleveland. O. 

LONGFELLOW. CuHarces H, Hartford Sem., accepts call to 
Springfield and Carroil. Me. 

McCULLAGH. ARCHIBALD. Ross St. Pres.ch.. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
accepts call to Plymouth ch., Worcester, Mass. 

MOORE, NaTHANIEL S., Mansfield, Conn., resigns. 

PERKINs, Francis B., Second cb.,San Diego, Cal., resigns. 

PEPSHING. James E., Oberlin Sem., goes to Lyons and Little 
River. Kan. for a year. 

PRESTON, Riwey L. D., Sherburne, Minn.,’ 
evangelistic work underithe A H. M.S. 

RICHARDS, Jeuret S., Alfred. Me.. resigns. 

RICKER, GeorGesS., St. Louis, Mo.. resigns. 

ROBERTS, Erpsram™ P., Fairview, the Dalles, Ore.. becomes as- 
sistaat supt. of the Cong, 8.8. and Pub. Society for Eastern 
Oregon 


SARGENT, BENJAMIN F.., Trinidad, Col., accepts call to Fresno, 
Cal. 


will engage in 


SCUDDER, WIt11AM H., Plymouth ch., San Franciso, Cal., re- 
signs. 

SHAW, WIt114M B., invited to remain at Downs, Kan., another 
year. 


STAAF, GustaF. Scandia, Penn., accepts call to Swedish ch., 
Sweden (Asbtabula), ©. 


SKELTON, WILusAm J., Perry and Pembroke, Me., resigns. 
SLOAN, M. E,, Cannon City, Minn., resigns. 

STODDARD, Euaent W., Haverhill, N. H., resigns. 
TURNER, Joan M.. Oberlin Seminary, ord. at Castana, Ia. 
UPDYKE. StTepHeEn G., invited to supply at Henry, S. D. 


VAN SWEARINGEN. OrTo M., East Chicago, ind., accepts 
call to Crysial Lake, Lil. 


VIDL'ERS, J. CHARLES, recognized as pastor at Wakefield and 
Milford, Kan. 


veonaay J. SPENCER, Telluride, called to First ch., Pueblo, 
Col, 


WADSWORTH, GEORGE. accepts call to E'is vorth, Minn. 
WANNAMAKER, Henry S., accepts call to East Lincoln, Neb. 
WHEAT, FRANK L., ord. at Holliston, Mass. 

WHITER, Wi11aM F., Burlington, called to Trumbull, Conn. 


WIEDENHOEE LT, WILLIAM, Fairmount, lad., accepts call to 
Hemingford, Ne 


WOODRUFF, ALFRED E., Benton Harbor, Mich., accepts call to 
Norwalk, J. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BREWSTER. James F., Chester. N. J., resigns, 
BA aeee. G. W., Greenfield, Mo., accepts call to McPherson, 
an. 


CAMPBELL.H. M., Princeton Seminary, ord. and inst. in 
Monett, Mo, 


CUTTING. G. R, Lake Forest University, called to Westmin- 
ster ch., Yonkers, 


EWING, ARTHUR H.., weg as evangelist at Saitsburg, Penn. 
GERLACH, W. J.. Petersburg and Deerfield, Mich, resigns. 
HUGHES, T. L., Shelbyville, Ind., resigns. 

GRAY, THomaAs J., accepts call to Bethel, O. 


MA(‘KINTOSH. G. A., Mitchell, 8. D., resigns, and will 
accept call to Kendallville, Ind. - seireaaed 


Men peeas, D. S., Huron, 8. D.. accepts call to Minneapolis, 
PEAHOPE. Warp C., Gaines, Mich., ageepts call to Wilson, 
WEEKS, Frank, G., North St. Paul, Minn. |. 

loughby,0. ’ -) accepts call to wil 


WOOD. W. F., South Oil City, Penn., accepts cal). to Stapleton, 
Ws Os 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide ua in 
the selection of works for further notice.} 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE* 


THE papers that make up this large and 
beautifully printed volume are from the 
hand of a man of uncommon ability, 
and they treat of subjects deeply interest- 
ing to the lover of science We do not 
hesitate, however, to question Dr. Lankes- 
ter’s definition, or rather his description of 
what science is and what it is not. It seems 
to us that his view is that of an aristocrat. his 
vision does not include the whole of human- 
ity. Science as he defines it would be in a 
large measure a“ barren ideality,” a ‘‘ the- 
ory” and not a “condition.” He has his 
fling at the American inventors. 








“American inventors,” be remarks, “and elec- 
tric jamps, together with all the factories in 
Sheffield, might be obliterated without caus- 
ing a moment's concern to a single student of 
science. It is of the utmost importance for the 
progress and well being of science that this 
should be understood; that the eager, practical 
spirit of the inventor, who gains large pecuniary 
rewards by the sale of his inventions should not be 
confounded with what is totally different and re- 
mote from it, namely, the devoted, searching spirit 
of sctence.” 

Weitalicize the passage in part and call at- 
tention to the whole of it that we may make 
emphatic our objection to its spirit. How 
is it possible for Edison’s motive in pursuing 
investigation of natural phenomena to 
affect the character of his contiibutions to 
knowledge so as to render them something 
other than contributions to science?’ The 
electric lamp is not science, tobe sure; but 
it is afar more powerful lesson in science 
than any book ever written; besides what 
difference is there between the pecuniary 
reward gained by selling a lamp and that 
gained by selling a book entitled ‘‘ The Ad- 
vance of Science”? The act of invention 
that produced the application of electricity 
to lamp-lighting was as much an act of 
science as was the invention of Louis Pas- 
teur by which he proposed to controi hydro- 
phobia. Nobody knows what was the spirit 
of Edison, or Brush, or Bell, or Pasteur, in 
the secret or the public prosecution of their 
investigations; the spirit does not matterin 
a way to affect the contributions they have 
made to science, tho it does matter in a way 
to affect the moral consideration. What if 
Newton had undertaken his studies with 
the sole purpose of gaining money and had 
obtained a patent of monopoly on all his 
discoveries to bim and his heirs forever, 
weuld Dr. Lankester say that Newton’s 
contributions to human knowledge were 
not contributions to science? Even Charles 
Darwin was not beneath receiving money 
for his celebrated contributions to biologi- 
eal science. Herbert Spencer preserves his 
copyrights, so likewise do Huxley and Tyn- 
dal and Lankester preservetheirs! Nobody 
doubts that these doctora of science are 
right in thriftily saving the main chance on 
their labors; but it is not for them, after so 
doing, to heave stonesat the thrifty invent- 
ers who gain greater * pecuniary rewards” 
by luckily turning their “eyes of science” 
on immediately valuable investigations of 
natural law. Philanthropy is one thing, 
science quite another thing, and science 
may be the result of the most selfish and 
sordid influences. 

Dr. Lankester’s book is deeply interest- 
ing asthe clear expression of a trained and 
powerful mind. The subjects treated are, 
** Degeneration: A Chapter in Darwinism,”’ 
“Biology and the State,” “‘ Pasteur and 
Hydrophobia,” ‘“ Examinations,” ‘‘ The 
Scientific Results of the International Fish- 
eries Exhibition, London, 1883,” “‘Centen- 
arianism,” “ Parth enogenesis,” ‘‘ A Theory 
of Heredity,’’ and “‘ The History and Scope 
of Zoology.” To the consideration of these 
topics he bas brought insight, learning, 
the scientific spirit, and that style of ex- 
pression which comes of clear thinking and 
a careful choice of words. While to the 
alert man of science who keeps himself well 
abreast of progress in thought and investi- 
gation there is nothing new in any of the 
papers, still the book is a valuable one, 
especially to the disciiminating student of 
advanced biology, as a condensed and lucid 
review of certain fields of science. The 
paper on “‘A Theory of Heredity” is a 
piece of brilliant writing, and the theory 
itself stands vut so clearly that we are al- 
most sorry of tLe final note which destroys, 
in @ Jarge degree, its pictureeque ¢ ffect. 





* TEU ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. OCCASIONAL 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By E, RAY LANKUSTER, 
M.A., LL.D. F.8.8. ‘Londop and New York: Mac- 
mpilban & Oo. €3.00.) 














The article “‘ Parthenogenesis”’ is a review, 
first published in Nature, October, 1872, of 
Von Siebold’s “ Beitraige Zur Partheno- 
genesis Der Arthropoden,” and forms a 
good introduction to the study of this in- 
teresting subject. ‘* Centenarianism ” is 
a very unsatisfactory paper, as such papers 
in their very nature are apt tobe. The 
opportunities for reaching avy solution of 
the problem: How do men live to an abnor- 
mal Jength of years? are not in the least 
satisfactory in themselves. It is some sat- 
isfaction, however, to us when the dis- 
tinguished author tells us that “ Dis- 
tinguished men live a shorter time 
than less distinguished, on account of 
their harder work’; but we are not 
quite ready to believe that distinguished 
men always or generally work harder than 
men less distinguished. We have known 
many persons who have worked themselves 
to death in early life who never approached 
the distinction of Lord Tennyson, Mr. Whit- 
tier, Dr. Holmes, William Cullen Bryant 
or Carlyle. Hard work is life for some, 
death for others, without reference to 
ability to distinguish themselves in cither 
case. Genius is often imprudent and care- 
less to such a degree that length of days is 
not possible to its possessor; but even 
Goethe was a harder worker than Burns, 
or Byron, or Shelley, or Keats, or Poe. 
Herschel and Humboldt did as hard work 
and as incessant as any men of science who 
die worn out at forty. Dr. Lankester is on 
safer ground when he assumes that ‘‘ men 
can diminish the mortality of populations 
by attention to simple laws of health.”” We 
think, however, that longevity to the ex- 
tent of centenarianism is a matter of 
inherited vital strength preserved largely 
by accident. That attention to simple laws 
of health conduces to the prolongation of 
vital energy cabnot be doubted. The wear 
upon vitality is caused by friction, we 
might say, and one man can do, with 
scarcely any friction, an amount of ex- 
tremely hard labor that would grind the 
life of another into the dust of death. The 
paper, “ The History and Scope of Zoology ”’ 
is a reprint of Dr. Lankester’s contribu- 
tion on that subject to the ninth edition 
of the “* Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the book, especially to the class of readers 
who like science but do not make it the 
whole of life, is ‘‘ Degeneration, a Chapter 
in Darwinism,” wherein the author sets 
forth lucidly the theory of ‘‘atrophy”’ or 
gradual shrinking and disappearance of 
useless parts in organic forms, and the 
degeneration of animals. He holds that 
the ‘“‘elaboration of some organ may bea 
necessary accompaniment of degeneration 
in all the others; in fact, this is very gener- 
ally the case.” 

**In elaboration,’’ he remarks, ‘there is 
a new expression of form, corresponding 
to new perfection of work in the anima 
machine. In degeneration there is sup- 
pression of form corresponding to cessation 
of work.” 

The general reader must find these essays 
interesting and enlightening. They are 
clear, simple, couched in language as un- 
technical as possible and embody the gist 
of what was known in the fields they 
cover up to the date of their preparation. 
The article on “ Pasteur and Hydrophobia,”’ 
with the long note appended which brings 
it up to 1890, is the best short popular 
account of the great Frenchman’s methods 
and achievement that we have seen. 





The Toltcc Cup. A Tale of Here and 
Now in New York City. By Nym Crinkle 
(A. C. Wheeler). (New York: Lew Vander- 
poole Publishing Co. 75 cents.) Without 
doubt The Toltec Cup is an interesting piece 
of fiction. It belongs to the class of novels 
that most people enjoy reading to fill up 
hours of rest. Thereis a plot; aswarm of 
characters appear and disappear; tbe action 
is vigorous, in the main life-like, and, taken 
all together, the story is a strong one. We 
do not wish to be understood as giving to 
Mr. Wheeler’s work the kind of praise we 
should give to a work of the highest literary 
and artistic merit; but we do most cordially 
pass it into the hands of those who enjoy a 
story for the story’s sake, saying to them as 
we doit that here is something to remind 
one of Damas and Wilkie Collins. The 
Toltec Cupis a cup of fortune, a cup of 
love, a cup of adventure, of mystery, and of 
picturesque romance. It carries no burden 
of philosophy, no lesson. Tne aim of the 
writer is tbat of the story-teller, who sets 
aside every incumbrance and goes at bis 
tale with free hanis. It is a long, involved 
and somewhat sensational romance, quite 
free from the common evils of its kind, and 
full of harmless excitemen:. The style is 
not # model of literary elegance. but it does 











not lack vigor. We could point out many 
faults, and could almost go to the extent of 
classing the story with those of a very low 
order; but there is something in it, and we 
hardly know what, that redeemsit from the 
fate of trash and gives ita standing some- 
where between the worst and the best of its 
sort. Perhaps it is the life in it, the news 

paper spirit, the reportorial truthfulness of 
a large part of it that sets the stamp that 
secures a certain currency for it in one’s 
conscience. However this is, The Toltec 
Cup deserves more than a passing notice as 
an achievement in a field which does not offer 
much inducement for further cultivation. 
A Thouyhtless Yes. By Helen H 

Gardener. (New York: Belford Co) This 
is a volume of nine stories more or less 
bright and light, or gloomy and strange, 
cleverly imagined and fairly amusing, 
tragic and interesting by turns. The 
Dalzels of Daisydown. By E. Vinton 
Blake. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.50.) 
Girls and boys of a certain age and grown 
people who have kept their youthful tastes 
will find this a story toenjoy. It is a pure, 
bright, almost sparkling little novel, not in 
the least exciting, but so well told that the 
interest is never broken, and thenin theend 
allis so managed that one puts it aside with 
a smile of satisfaction. The Mystery of 
M. Felix. By B L. Farjeov. (New York: 
John W. Lovell Company. 50 cents.) This 
is a story of great power, viewed as a bit of 
sensational dramatic work. Mr. Farjeon, 
writing with the cunning newspaper man’s 
knowledge of human nature, plays with bis 
plot as a cat plays with a captured mouse. 
He holds the reader in almost breathless 
suspense all the way through the story, and 
with clever quirks and turns of invention 
keeps the narrative alive with dramatic 
movement. There is no burden of didactic 
purpose in The Mystery of M. Felix, nor is 
there any immoral influence. It is a strong, 
sensational, old-fashioned detective story of 
the *‘ Moonstone”’ variety, but noc quite np 
to the level of that masterpiece. A 
Modern Marriage. By the Marquise Clara 
Linza. (New York: John W. Lovell Co. 
50 cents.) It would be hard to find a more 
loathsomely immoral story than this. Its 
pages reek with evil. In imitation of Dau- 
det in the case of his ‘‘ Sappho,’’ the author 
dedicates this staff to her two sons; but she 
has little of Daudet’s genius, nothing of his 
cleverness in gilding infamy. Her story is 
a bald, unreserved picture of marital infi- 
delity ending in tragedy, but not in remorse 
of the saving kind. We would notify our 
readers that there is poison in 4 Modern 
Marriage. The Haunted Fountain 
and Hetty’s Revenge, by Katherine S. 
Macquoid, have been bound together as No. 
71 of the International Series, published by 
John W. Lovell Co., price 30 cents, Tae 
stories are well written, somewhat sensa- 
tional, andstrongly dramatic. They belong 
to that kind of fiction which occupies a 
place somewhere between the storivs of 
Ouida and those harmless melodramatic 
sketches which fill our weekly story-papers. 
With the Best Intentions, A Mid- 
summer Episode. By Marion Harland. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.00.) 
The story of a young couple who go to 
Mackinac on a bridal journey, At the ho- 
tel the husband discovers a young woman 
whom he has known in Lis single days. 
There isa mystery, jealousy arises on the 
part of the wife, a jealousy which, however, 
has no good reason for being, and in the 
eud there is an angry separation. We are 
unable to see any good motive in the story, 
which, tho well told, is taken up mostly 
with the sayings and doings of vulgar peo- 
ple; not wholly so, however, for the sweet- 
ness and love of one or two minor charac- 
ters almost leaven the whole. No. 55 
of Appleton’s ‘‘Town and Country Li- 
brary” is Throckmorton, a Novel, by Molly 
Eiliot Seawell, in which certain phases of 
Virginia life are presented with remarkable 
fidelity. The story is told with a trifle too 
meny words, perhaps, but the interest is 
well sustained, and the ending is happy 
evough to satisfy the most exacting op- 
timist. Judith, the heroine, is a character 
well drawn, but Throckmorton himself, 
tho sufficiently interesting, does not im- 
press us a3 a very successful creation. The 
story will be found pleasant reading for an 
idle hour. E. F. Bonaventure bas is- 
sued a new edition in paper of George 
Alfred Townsend’s historical romance, 
Mrs, Reynolds and Hamilton. The story 
is interesting as a study of the earlier days 
of our country. Its glimpses and sketches 
of life in the time of Burr and Hamilton 
are sharp aod effective.-——- The Summer- 
ville Prize, by Mrs. George Archibald, 
(New York, Hunt & Eaton, 80 cents), is a 
well-told avd thoroughly good story for 
girls. The prize offered in a school tempted 
# girl to steal her essay from an old book, 
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She was successful, but her plagiarism was 
discovered, and her humiliation shows the 
evil of deceit and the safety and comfort of 
honesty.—— — A pril’s Lady (John W. Lov- 
ell Co.) and 4 Born Coquette (F. F. Lovell 
Co.) are two stories by the Duchess done in 
the same old way, cut to pattern, as our 
grandmothers used to cut those chintz 
lozenge-shaped bits for piecing quilts. We 
see no reason why the Duchess should not 
let out her novel writing by the job to 
clever scriveners and so bring out fifty 
of them a year. They are all alike. 
Stolen America. By Isobel Hender- 
son Ficyd. (New York: Cassell Publishing 
Co.) This story has the ear-marks of a first 
venture in fiction-writing. The style, bad 
at most points, is uneven, and the entire 
work hangs but loosely together; still there 
is something like the touch of true art in it 
here and there. One receives from it a vi- 
vid impression of Bermuda with its shade 
and sheen, its sea breezes and its languid 
influence. As a novel it does not amount 
to much; but it probably comes nearer being 
* reality transcribed ” than many of the ac- 
cepted novels by the masters of realisw. 
In the Valley of Havilah. By Frer- 
erick Thickstun Clark. (New York: F. F. 
Lovell & Co. 50 cents.) If the champions of 
realism do not at once proclaim this novel a 
greater work than “Ivanhoe” or ‘“ Rob 
Roy,” or anything that the masters of mod 
ern romance have written, we shall regard 
it as an omission of duty little short of crim 
ional. Here we have vulgarity depicted con 











‘amore. The Pagsleys and their friends are 


people to charm the soul of the critic who 
looks upon art as photography, and upon ab 

ject vulgarity as the only fit subject for art. 

From the first paragraph to the last there is 
not a touch of refined iife, not a gleam of 
anything with which a refined nature can 
sympathize. We do not doubt that such 
people as this fiction portrays actualiy 
* live, move and have a being,’ talk such 
disgusting stuff as these pages are filled 
with, and wallow through a loathsome ex- 
ustence like that which In the Valley of 
Havilah presents; but why does an author 
who can write fairly well turn his pen to 
describing them? and who in the werld 
will care to read about them? Think of 
two or three huadred pages devoted to a 
record of the doings and sayings of a Pag- 
sley man wbhothumps his wife with a whip- 
handle, a Paysley wife who is always 
*moist,” a Pugsley daughter whose most 
ardent desire is to say to her father: “ I’ll 
spatter yer whisky brains out into the mud,’* 
anda whole* school ”’ of other, people of like 
character! We have been led to notice this 
book by ob-erving how consistently it depicts 
so to speak, the most prominent outlines of 
the theory upon which the practice of the 
‘realists’? must rest. Indeed, if the world 
would accept it as asatire, it might do for so- 
called realism what “‘ Don Quixote” did for 
the distorted romance of chivalry. ‘ What- 
ever isis true, and whatever is true is po- 
ble,” and we suppose that a girl who re- 
marks to ber mother: “‘ Didn’t I give it to 
‘im? Oh, Ma, Ma, ain’t 1a pill?’ is a noble 
subject for “ realistic analysis.’”? But when 
the Pugsley women and the vulgar lover of 
one of them sit at the table and genial- 
ly qaarrel over a chicken wing, the cli- 
max of debased art is certainly reached, 
The Lost Ring. A Romance of 
Scottish History in the Days of King 
James and Andrew Melville. By M. 
Clerke Melville. (New York: Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons. $1.50.) Here is a singularly 
interesting mixture of history and fiction, 
the history largely preponderating. Itis not 
a romance in the sense that ‘‘ [vanhoe”’ or 
**Romola”’ is aromance; but it is history 
diluted with romance. We do not see tbat 
anything is added to the value of the work 
by the pretense that it comes from the pen 
of one Deborah Melville, who dates her 
preface 1652. Asastory The Lost Ring is a 
heavy, slow, lumbering affair; but the 
interest of history attaches at once and 
holds to the end. Toa certain class of 
readers the pretty clear view of the life, the 
events and the turbulent spirit of Scotttish 
Church history in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, given in these pages, will 
more than atone for the lack of coherence 
and strength in the substance of the fic- 
tion. Andrew Melville is the chief figure 
in the book, but the love story, which is 
slight and pleasing, has for its twain Viola 
Scrimger and Carco, a noble youth, and the 
ring, a mysterious engraved signet, fur- 
nishes food for curiosity, as various per- 
sons struggle for its possession. Wedo not 
discover any very great art power in the 
story, on the contrary it lacks nearly every- 
thing that goes to make up excellent fic 

tion; still oue lays down the book with the 
feeling that the reading has been a pleasure 
of no common sort. The peculiarities of 
Scoteh character are projected with admir- 
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able cleverness and skill and the atmos. 
phere of the tame when the Church was 
axserting freedom is well preserved 
throughout. Evidently the author has 
made a profound study of the bistory he 
has undertaken to illustrate. Without at- 

temp’ing to write either fiction or history 
as they are usually written, he has, bya 
process that must be wholly his own, built 
up a work which will be greatly enjoyed 
by a few readers while by the many it will 
never be finished. The lover of history will 
grumble at the injection of a fiction and the 
vyotary of romance will be impatient when 
be is forced to read many pages of matter 
quite foreign to the storyin hand. Those 
who have ample leisure and like their his- 
tory sweetened will enjoy it all tothe full. 
No. 10 of the “ American Author’s 
Series, (F. F. Lovell Co.) is Betty, by Anna 
Vernon Lee. It is what a certain young 
lady of our acquaintance calis a “‘ sweet 
little tragedy.”? The story is welitoidina 
light almost brilliant style and, without 
having much in it to especially distinguish 
it, holds the reader’s interest remarkably 
well until the closing scene destroys all that 
need be cared for inthe book. Those sen 
timentalists who think of art as something 
that must deal in shocking disappointments 
and thrilling death scenes and who look 
upon a pleasant ending to a story as a cer- 
tain evidence of want of genius in the au- 
thor will find Betty a masterpiece. 





A Libraryof American Literature from 
the Eurliest Settlement to thePresent Time. 
Cowpiled and edited by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. 
In eleven volumes. Vol. XI. (Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New York. Royal 8vo, 
$3.00.) This is the final number of the most 
thorough and competent attempt which has 
been made to produce a really representa- 
tive * Library” of American literature. 
The compilation was begun seven years 
ago, 10 1883. Volumes I-II{ appeared in 
May, 1888. In character and design the 
work from the first volume to the eleventh 
is historical. The editors have not under- 
taken to prepare an anthology of Ameri- 
can literatnre so much as to compile for 
cultivated and ever professional readers a 
reference book which should fairly 1repre- 
sent American literature in the various 
stages of its development. It is very prop- 
erly :alled by them a ‘‘ Library of Ameri- 
can Literature.”’” The work is richest so 
far as the number of pieces (not of pages) is 


“““Gonceraed in poetry. History comes next; 


then fiction, followed closely by ‘‘ Noted 
Sayings”? and theology. The number of 
aathors represented is 1,207. The number 
of actual selections is 2.671. Tne number 
of different topical subjects represented in 
the selections is forty-four. Pains have 
been taken to give the best text, tho we note 
some singular exceptions as in the eleventh 
volume before us, Phoebe Hinsdale Brown’s 
“T love to steal a while away” 
This hymn, ina literary cullection like this, 
should be given full andin the form it had 
while it belonged to literature and had not 
been adopted into hymnology and suffered 
the usual fate of hymns, lt is printed ina 
poor abbreviation taken from some over- 
loaded bymnal, shorn of the first stanzaand 
with the hymnological instead of the liter- 
ary opening it received from the author: 
** Llove to steal a while away 
From children and from care.” 

The eleven volumes of this library consti- 
tute a literary whole which exhibits the 
history of the country as it is embodied in 
its literature. The political life and pas- 
sion of the national history throb in the 
patriotic songs and lyrics. The pulse of 
the people at any period can be counted ino 
the orations. Their religious opinion is in- 
corporated in the sermons. The essayists, 
the historians and the men of letters gener- 
ally, each in his own way, contribute some- 
thing to the permanent result. Every sta- 
dent may miss in the compilation many of 
his own favorites in prose or verse, but no 
student will fail to find a fair and intelligi- 
ble literary representation of the successive 
periods of our national life. The final or 
the eleventa volume covers the difficult but 
interesting period from 1861, and, allowing 
for all the inevitable omissions which must 
be expected in such a work, isan ample and 
most valuable representation of the literary 
work and workers of the present genera- 
tion. The editors have done good work as 
far as it goes in tracing up the sayings 
that have caught the fancy of the Ameri- 
can people, and which may be said to hold 
&@ more or less permanent place in their 
literature. We wish there was more of it, 
that it was more systematic and the titular 
introductions omitted. The sayings traced 
to the same author should in every case be 
grouped together. The 148 royal octavo 
Pages of short biographies of all authors 


represented in the eleven volumes are a 
useful addition for which every one who’ 
uses the work will be grateful. They are 
the good work of Mr. Arthur Stedman, the 
poet’s son. We should not close our notice 
without alluding to the general index at 
the end of this volume, which is one of the 
most deft and generally useful examples of 
indexing we have lately examined. 


The Collected Writings of Thomas De 
Quincey. Edited by David Masson. Vol. 
VIIL. Illustrated. (Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black. $125) Professor Masson’s 
excellent editionof De Quincey has reached 
the eighth volume, which contains twelve 
essays, most of them on religious or religio- 
philosophic subjects. The opening one, 
‘System of the Heavens, as Revealed by 
Lord Rosse’s Telescope,’’ contains the 
strangely fantastic description of the 
“Nebulain Orion” which is pictured for 
a frontispiece to the volume. A postscript 
to this essay is, as Professor Masson sug- 
gests, well worth the careful notice of the- 
ologians, not only on account of De Quin- 
cey’s nervous grasp of the subject, the 
“True Relation of the Bible to Merely 
Human Science,’”’ but for the thoughts it 
contains. Independent of their matter 
these essays have the charm of a style that 
makes them objects of study. Who but De 
Quincey has ever been such a master of 
words as himself? {In this day of straining 
after that style which is the “‘ antiseptic of 
fame”’ it is singular that De Quincey should 
be so little studied. Professor Masson’s 
preface and notes are admirable. With each 
volume it grows upon us that this is to 
be the edition, in a cheap yet elegant form, 
of the great opium ‘eater’s writings. 


Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 
By William T. Harris. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $150.) This is a compilation 
from the writings and publications of Dr. 
Harris made by Marietta Kies originally as 
a college thesis for the Master’s degree, and 
used by her in the instructiun of her classes 
in philosophy at Mt. HolyokeSeminary. It 
is published with an introductory card by 
Dr. Harris, giving the publication his ap- 
provalin advance. In its present form, the 
volume is a stimulating and suggestive in- 
troduction to the study of philosophy from 
the Neo Hegelian point of view, which, by 
the way, is an excellent way of approaching 
the subject at a time when philosopby is 
under so many temptations to sarrender to 
materialism. Whether a philosophy can be 
constructed on the lines laid down in this 
book is a question which need not be raised 
in connection with a work which is intended 
only as an introduction, and which in that 
character serves its purpose so well. 


Ginn & Company have issued a new and 
abridged edition for schools of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which ought to be read 
by every child,if only to impress it with 
the crisp Saxon style of that famous classic. 
If our earliest reading is formative in its 
effect, and doubtless it 1s, the basisof indi- 
vidual style of thought and expression is 
laid in our first well recorded impressions. 
The first reading of a work like the Pil- 
grim’s Progress is an experience never to be 
forgotten, andit should be an early one. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Fortnightly for September is 
even more rich than usual, and once more 
forces in on any thoughtful reader the con- 
viction that it is to these Enyligh reviews we 
must turn for the latest results of thought 
or science. for the latest news of discovery 
and investigation, and for: the soundest 
dicta of criticism. While England has 
nothing to compare with our illustrated 
magazines, we have nothing to compare 
with The Fortnightly, The Contemporary, 
The Nineteenth Century. Profe-sor Wal- 
lace, in this number of The Fortnightly, 
under the title *“‘Human_ Selection,” 
draws some encouraging pictures of the 
| development of the race; he coutroverts 
Mr. Grant Allen’s views, and his idea 
of marriage and human relations -has 
the strength of moderation. The same 
subject, in its most painful and discour- 
aging aspect, is treated by Mr. FE. B. Lanin 
in ‘Sexual Morality in Russia.’’ Mr. Lanio 
will be remembered as the writer in this 
Review who so fully corroborated Mr. 
George Kennan’s arraignment of Russian 
prisons, in a paper that gave rise to Mr. 
Swinburne’s “Ode on Tyrannicide ”; and he 
here presents to the attention of the civilized 
world a state of society which forever, until 
its utter extinction, robs Russia of any 
claim (if she had anyclaim) to be called 
a civilized country. Russian society is bar- 
barous, not because it is immoral by our 














standards, but because it is uureasoning 
and brntish. Mr. W. S. [illy, so well 
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known among magazine writers, is also 
of eee some as the editor of the volume 

racteristics from the Writings of 
He was, during 
the past seventeen years, an intimate per- 
sonal friead of Cardinal Newman’s, and 
bripgs together herein a short essay a few 
memorial impressions of the man, and 
some of the letters he received from him. 


of 
on 


**Goethe’s Last Days,’’ a hitherto unpub- ; 
lished document describing the final hours 
of the great poet. Mr. W. H. Mallock’s 
contribution is ‘‘A Catholic on Natural 
Rehigion’’; and the Premier of Newfound- 
land and bis colleagues state their side of 
the Fisheries Dispute briefly but + ffectively. 
Their words ougbt to have weight with the 
temporizing Home Government and hurry 
“The Argentine Crisis ”’ is 
also a subject of discussion; and Elizabeth 
Pennell treats of “ A Century of Woman’s 


....Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Nineteenth Century con- 
structs “A Pompeii of the Tweoty-vinth 
Century”; the idea is to make some such 
permanent provision for our descendants 
as we ourselves would be glad to have as an 
heirloom from earlier times, a complete ex- 
hibition of all our civilization, a huge fossil 
Obviously such a thing 
could only exist underground with any 
hope of permanence, and it must be remote 
from centers of activity like London, on 
This 


be 


walled in on every side with twenty or 
thirty feet of cement, and nothing short of 
anactof Parliament could break it open. 
The scheme is like those plans which are 
arranged for signaling to the moon; yet it 
is hardly safe to prophecy upon their ulti- 
mate success. Mr. Wm. Morton Fullerton, 
whose name will be recalled as the author 
of two articles in late numbers of The Fort- 
nighly on “Eoglish and Americans,” con- 
tributes a critical essay on Bion of Smyrna, 
avd justly finds fault with the absurdly 
literal interpretations of certain passages 
of the Greek poet,in which unimagina- 
tive commentators have indulged. The 
represented 
by the first installment of an essay on 
Mr. Oscar Wilde con- 
with 
some Remarks on the Importance of Doing 
writer were not Oscar 


the 


most brilliant essayists of the time; but he 
once played the fool for hire, and now bis 
most serious studies and most witty para- 
doxes can neverwin for him the respect 
which we all willingly accord to scores of 
boobies in every page of daily jourvalism. 
This is unfortunate; for Mr. Wilde is right 
But the ears of 
the British Philistine are only less dull 
Yet 
these essays of his in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury from time to time are more truly con- 
tribuclons to literature than niue-tenths of 
The question ‘Is Cen- 
tral Africa worth having?’’ is discussed by 
Sir J. P. Hennessey and Edward Dicey. 
Medieval Popular Preacher” is the title 
under which Mr. Maurice Hewlett writes 
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ED Socckpocewescasesgncepeccoscapensene gene cases 
The Bishop's Bible. By D. —T Murray 
and Heory Herman, 444x7, - 8 The 
MD cede cdecddd- bédevecceccdbibedsogsveWee” ewebe 
For One and the Worid. By M. - Botaw-M- 
wards. 4%x7. pp. 0. Thesa 
The Confessions of a ee. 
lins. 494x7, pp. 262. The same.............+++ 
A Look Upward. By Susie C. Chad. Siqx' ks, 
PP. 215, Boston: Lee & She hepard; New York: 
Chas. T. Dillingham hoenmesebasehedannscemnesann 
The Round Trip from the Hub to the Golden 
o> ef susie C. Clark. 556x744, pp. 198. 
MPR onevecesdstae cescesgesadvccbeosepeates 
A Summer > Holiday in Europe. By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. 544x7k, pp. xiv, 20). The same.. 
The Elements of Psycholugy. By — Com- 
payré 54x74, pp. v. 31d. The 
In i or, Dr. Bertrand’s meh Py 
manda M. Dougias. 4%x7i4, pp. 463. The 


The Poor Little §  Soveep. By, M. Adelaide Atkin- 
son. 43¢x' pp 9. ee ns Penn.: 
The American og ees Un 


Illust: ated ewes in "Bible Tends. Lf the Rev. 
Richard Newton, D. 644xtl¢. pp. vill, 254. 
PGS s” 565s shes 560 ss6r0sk cacbandnnbosteees 

The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian Times. By 
Pp yrus Thomas. 6x74, po. 9’. New 
York: N i . "E ch Se ctsedececchecdecsens 

The Collected Writings of ogg De 
By Javid Masson. 5x14, pp. iv, 474. New 
BOCK? SIRCMIIAR BOD... cc ccccesccce eoocce 

Children of Gibeoen. By Walter Besant. . 

pp- 447. New York: Harper & brvs.......... 

Through ‘Ab yssinia. 
King of Zion. 
= Pp. 263. 


Quincey. 


Ap Envoy’s Ride to the 
Ry F. Harrison Smivb, R. N. 
New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
Re: a Husband For, pave. By Edgar Fawcett. 
534xt4q pp. 228. w York: Beitord Co...... 
The Lady with the Cametting By Alexandre 
Dumas Fils. 58¢x-: he same.. 
The mares: wer Minis‘ry ph Sacraments. is. By 
Beary 4 Van Dyke, D.D. 4x9. p . 
New York: Anson D. F, Randoiph ‘de... P 
The Adventures of Thomas Peliow, of Penryn, 
Matiner. Written by bimself, and edited 
with an ay - a and Notes by Dr. Rob- 
ert owe. 6x834, pp. 179, New York: Mac- 
QE EP cbcck socdcccscscosscsvcescoessnneete 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SCRIBNERS 


MAGAZINE 


wire PORT TO PORT 
WITH THE WHITE 
SQUADRON. Thesecond ar- 
ticte by R. F. ZOGBAUM, describing 
his cruise with tne * Syuadron of Ev 
olution.’”’ Illustrated by the author. 


WITH ACABLE EXPE- 
DITION. By Hersert Laws 
WEBB. Iilustrated. 


THE CITY HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. By Joun W. 
Root. With many illustrations, 


THE LAKF COUNTRY 
OF NEW ENGLAND. By 
NEWMAN SMYTH. With illustrations 
by J. UW. Woodward and M. J. Barns. 


SAND WAVES OF 
HENLOPEN AND HAT- 
JERAS. By Joun R. SPEaRs. 


FRAY BENTO'S BELL. 
Eda By C. P. MACKIE. 
TE 


THE PRIVA 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
By Mrs. SYLVANUS REED. 

NATURE ANDMANIN 
AMERICA. ByN.S.SHALER, 
JERRY. The Serial which 
has been declared by a host of read- 
ers to be the strongest American 
story which has appeared for years. 
POEMS by Mr. James T. 


FiELps. Epitu M. THomAs, C. P. 
CRANCH and others. 


THE POINT | OF VIEW 


concludes the pumbe 








OCTOBER NUMBER 











NEW YORK, 


25 cents a Number, $3.00 a Year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 








18 (1846) 






















First Oil Well” 


tory of the 


HIBBARD. 





Se SESS COCOCI CSC eeeeoeeeseseseses 


Harper’s Magazine 
for 
October. 


‘eee CHILD'S interesting series of South Americe- pers are 
continued in this number in an illustrated article on “Agricultural 
Chili,” effectively illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP, H. BOLTON JONES, and 
others. JULIAN RALPH contributes an entertaining article entitled “An- 
toine’s Moose-Yard,” illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. JOAQUIN MIL- 
LER writes about “Newstead Abbey,” and Professor NEWBERRY on “The 
GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS relates some personal recol- 
lections of N. P. Willis and Mrs. L. Maria Child; and L. E. CHITTENDEN 
continues his reminiscences of the United States Treasury by giving a his- 
“Moneys of Lincoln’s Administration.” The fiction of the 
Number includes the fifth instalment of “Port Tarascon,” by ALPHONSE 
DAUDET, with numerous illustrations ; “A White Uniform,” an illustrated 
story by JONATHAN STURGES; “The Strange Story of a Type - writer,” 
by ANNA C. BRACKETT; “Tea Tephi in Amity,” by ALICE WARD BAILEY; 
“A-Plagein’,” by S. P. MCLEAN GREENE; and “The Dragoness,” by G. A. 


Subscription Price $4 00 per Year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 















TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Typology of Scripture, 


Viewed in Connection with the 
whole series of Divine Dispensa- 
By PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D.. 
Reprinted from the last English edition, 
with corrections and enlarged indexes. 
2 vols. 8vo. $5 00. 


“Nothing can supersede it.""—The Churchman. 


tions. 


“Fairbairn is the best guide in the Typology of 
Scripture.” —PRor. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Archbishop Trench’s Works. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF 
OUR LORD. 


Svo, $1.25. 


NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF 
OUR LORD. 


8vo. $1.25. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES AND 
MIRACLES. 


Repriated from the last revised edition, 
and i; the only cheap critical edition in 
the marked. llarge vol. 8vo. $2.00. 


“french, better than any other writer. will aid the 
preacher in the exoosition of the Parabies and Mir- 
acles "’—Pnror. L. T. TOWNS* ND. 


“Of highest merit.”—SPURGEON. 


Helps for the Pulpit; 


Or, Sketches and Skeletons of Ser- 
mons. 12mo, 580 pages, $1.50. 


Pulpit Themes, 


and Preacher’s Assistant. Outlines of 
Sermons. 12mo, 520 pages, $1.50. 
Two of the best books of the kind published. 


A Young Man’s Difficulties 
with his Bible 


By the Rev. D. W. FAUNCE. 12mo. $1.00. 
Should be in the hands of every young man. 


Many Books in One, 











3.000 | Many Mistakes 
Mistakes Mended; 
corrected] Or. Three Thousand Mis- 

takes Corrected in Read- 








ing, Writing and Spelling, with Hivts 
on Composition and Proof Reading. 
By MARION H. TIBBALS. New Edltion 
revised and fully indexed. 12mo, 350 
pages, extra cloth, $1.00. 
“ Better than any ordinary course in grammar.”— 
N. Y. World. 
“The points made are correct and neatly ex- 
pressed.’’—The Independent. 
“Priceless at the moment of actual need.”—School 
Journal. 
* A judicious manual.”—N. Y. Sun. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


We have the largest and best stock, both new and old, of any house in the country, 
also of History. Literature, Poetry, Biography and Travel. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A carefully selected stock offered at the most favorable rates, with choice of selection 


or exchange. 


Correspondence invited. de aaiameay cone 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 WARREN STREET, New York. 





HE:: ‘erms 
MENTION THIS PAPER 


EF: BOOK 
ona a, es. 


ooo qt by or St. Le oth an 


ACENTS-WANTED, 
LADLES AND GENTLEMEN, 








yewererrs.. A PV ERTIBING. 


agen, 30 Cent 
Nt P. ROWELUA CO., 10 Spruce surest; N.Y. 





ENDwT.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
204 and 296 we eateauten wares, Boston, Mass., for 
he 1owest rates in a:! papers. 


Go ‘hes Secrices Sta for special Uaralogn ot 
Carmina Sanctorum. 
a. 8 BAMNES BUCO FO1 Beoedwar RY. 

















SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 


of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a porta: 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, ; 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 and 29 West 234 St, N. Y,, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


Holland avd its People. By EpMoNnDO 
DE AMicis. Translated fromthe Italian 
by Caroline Tilton. New, revised edi- 
tiou, printed from new plates, With 84 
Illustrations. Gilt top, $2 25. 

“Acharmipg book . . the story of a land rich 
tertile and prosperous, which has been reclaimed 
from the barren sea.”—N. Y. Tribune, 

Among the Moths and Butterflies. A 
revised and enlarged edition of “ Insect 
Lives.””’ By JuLIA P. BALLARD, author 
of “Building Stories,’”’ ‘Seven Years 
from To-Night,” etc. Small 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“The book. which is handsomely illustrated, is de- 
signed for young readers, relating some of the most 
curious facts of natura! histo: vina pacmesty pleas- 
ant and instructive manner,.”—N., Y. Tribune 
Prehistoric America. By the Marquis 

DE NADAILLAC. Translated by N. 
D’ANVERS, author of “A History of 
Art.’”? Edited, with Notes, by W. H. 
DALL. Large 8vo, with 219 Illustra- 
tions. New, popular edition, $2 25. 

CuIer CONTENTS: Man and the Mastodon—The 
Kjokkenmdddings and Cave Relics—Mound-Builders 
—Pottery—Weapons and Ornamentsof the Mound- 
Builders—Ci#ff-Dwellers and Inhabitants of the Pus- 
blos—People of Cepvtral America—Central American 
Ruins—Peru—Early Races—Originof the American 
eorony etc., ete. 


“The book on this subject that has yet been 
published. vit Nation 


Dust and its Dangers. By T. M. Prup- 
pEN, M.D. Uniform with ‘‘The Story 
of the Bacteria.” Illustrated, 75 cents. 

“This little book has been written with the pose 
of informing people. in simple langhege, what the 
real denger is of acquiring serious disease capecial 


lv consumption, by meansof dust-laden air, and how 
Tease Saager may be avoided .”—Eztract from Author's 


The Trees of Northeastern America. 
By Cuas E. NEWHALL. Withan Irtro- 
ductory Note by Nath. L. Britton, E.M., 
Pb.D., of Columbia College. With Tl 
lustrations made from tracings of the 
leaves of various trees. 8vo, cloth ex- 
tra, $2 50. 

The trees described include all the native trees of 
Canada and the Northern United States east of the 
Mississippi River. Mention bos also been made of 
the mors important of the introduced and natursl- 
ized species. The detcriptions are such thatany 
given specimen can be readily located and named by 
the help of the guide given in the volume. 


The Story of Scotland. Bv JAMES MACK. 
INTOSH. LL D. (No. XXX in the Story 
of the Nation Series.) 12mo, Illustrated, 
$1.50. 


“ It is matter for thankfulness that a hand-book of 
Scottish history. which is sure to enjoy such an ex- 
tensive circu'ation on both sides of the Atlantic, bas 
been written by a true-hearted Scoteman, in thorough 
sympathy with the great ‘eadten curr nts of + 
ment in politics and religion. which bave made o' 
countrv a moral force in the modern world tnfinitely 
exceeding its size and population.””— Mail, Glasgow 


*,* List of fall public*tions and Illustrated Pros 
pectus of the “Story of the Nations’ sent on appli 
cation. 





“Ido not think I can uee any too strong lanquag: in 
urging those who take the slightest interest in the ro 
struggle of the century to embrace the opportunit 
offord them to peruse these recollections, as elab-ra edt 
the volume vou have published. Every veteran who see 
it w Lat once become its enthusiastic indorser. 
ers the field of the Army of 
ness, imp«rtiality and y= h at which certainly have ae 
been excelled, and 1 seriously doubt if it has been eo 
in all the literature of the war. 7 beg t i —. recorded as 
indorsing it in the most w wnquat s ot 

‘SMES "TANNER 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. 


By WARREN LEE GOSS, 


Author of “Ths Soldier’s Story of his Captivity at 
An*ersonville and other Prisons,” “Jed. A Boy’s 
Adventures with the Army of ’61-’65.”’ 

Elegantly i!lustrated and one of the most valuable 
one > Sepaneeed of all the accounts of the Great 

Expsrienced agents wanted to solicit subscriptions 
for this work 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


100 Purchase Street, Boston. 








MESERVEY’S 


TEXT-BOOKS ON BOOK-KEEPING. 


Single and double entry, and single entry, adopt- 
ed in Boston and in every incorporated city but 
four in New England,in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City, Cleveland, Bloom- 
ington, Dubuque and hundreds of important cities 
in all the States. Sample copy of single and double 
entry sent for 50 cents. Single entry 30 cents. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


MESERVEYW’S 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


For High Schools or the Advanced Grammar Grade. 
Adapted to use as a Text-Book or 
Supplementary Reader. 
“Re work has been introduced intoa large number 
of the leading schoois and into many where the 
study Phad not m pursued 


© copy will be seut for examina- 
Ph re ference te introduction, on re- 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., Publishers 
BOSTON, MASS, 


tie oS. 








[September 25, 1890. 


Houghton; Mifflin & 
Go. s New Books. 


Come Forth. 


A Novel by Exizasern Srv- 
ART PHELPS and Hersert D. Warp, 
authors of * The Master of the Magi- 
cians.” $1.25. 


This is a story of the timeofCbrist. Laz- 
arus is the hero, several other New Testa- 
ment cheracters are introduced; and the 
story, while true io spirit to the lite and 
thought of the time and place, and entirely 
reverent, is a striking love story, likely to 
be widely popular. 


The Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, By Fraycis 


TIFFANY. With a steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

As the founder ef vast and enduring in- 
stitutions of mercy in America and in 
Karope, Miss Dix has no peer in the bistory 
of Protestantism. Mr. Tiffany tel 's her 1e- 


markable story with excellent judgment 
and skill. 


Lowell’s Works. 


Literary Essays, Vols. III. 
and IV. Riverside Edilion. Crown 
oar top, $1.50 a volume; uncut, 








*.* For sale by. all booksellers. Sent, 
post paid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
LATE 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., 


Rensssonting the best established usage in all de- 
partm ctvectign, and the most progressive 
of modern methods The following area few books 
selected from the list that are especiaily ada oat ad 
advanced classes in public and private sc 
MATHEMATICS. 


Davies’s Standard Arithmetic, 
By CHARLES Davee, 3 wg D.. Raviesd by JAMES R. 
HORNTON, Cc. NOBLs, A.M. 
Based on the same author's “Practlea Arithmetic 


cents. 

Numbers Illustrated. 
a9 Arith metic for Primary Schools, By ANDREW 
CKOFF an AVIS. Dxsigned to 
famillarice the child with numbers and their 
Ch Bin oc ccccccccccscccce cvccccecd 36 cents. 

Numbers Applied. 

A Complete Ari‘ hmetic for all grades. Useful busi- 
ness applicat ons of elementury principles made 
as soor as learned. By ANDREW J. KICKOFF. 


Boston. 





75 cents. 
Numbers Symbolized. 
An Elementary A'gebra..............ceeesseeeeees $1.68 
Numbers Universalized. 
Be BOGRRCES BIBGNB. 000000 cocvesevccccccccceses $1.20 
UE aihdicasIsetcnctvecesescecscusedesceseese cc 08 
PEARSE. 


h series recently revised. Careful attention 
pa.d to grading. 


Appletons’ Standard Copy Books. 
Barnes’s New Copy Books. 
Eclectic Revised Copy Books. 

P., D. & 8S. National Copy Books. 
Spencerian Copy Books—Revised. 


Fisher’s Outline of Universal women ta 
Designed as a text-book, or for private reading 
GEORGs PARK FIoHER, LL D., Yale College. ey 0 
Cooley’s Guide to Elementary Champers. 
DOP BOGIMMETS. 20000 cccececcoccccccceese ccocccce 73 cents. 
Dana’s New Text-Book on Geology. 
BN QI i ccvcdccesctsncet ssecceseed $2.00 
Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told. 
Aa Intr CO GOOlOZY........-seceesesccceess 15 
Appletons’ Physical Geography 
rescribed by Columbia College as The book upon 
which examinations are based 1.60 
Eclectic Physical Geo ge * 
By RUSSELL HINMAN. 1i2mo, cloth, 382 pages. 30 
single and double page charts and maps; Lol cuts 
and diagrams £1.00 





MeCleary's Studies in Civics. 
[, ROCSeaRyE, State Normal Schoo!, Man. 
‘ato, 


a... 8 s Elementary Psycholo 
By DsNIeL PutTNay, 4b . Professor in the, seeht- 
gan State Normal Sch con wrdsocccecsscces cece 
Steele’ s Fourteen Weeks in Zoolog <r, 
By J. ay STEEL«. Ph.D., F.G.S. e sixth 
k of the popular “ Fourteen Weeks Series.” 
Profusely CERO RM cccccceaccccscscsse seoseces $1.00 
Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in 
Latin. (Just Issued.) 
By ALBERT versity. a Practi LL.D 
rown Universit; 
in Reading and Writing 
. 4, p Spcustive Greek ‘Mothe d. 
WILLIAM R B4ures. Ph. D. yale, Uni- 


SOO Renee eee cee eee ener ees bent 


Professor in 
— Guide _ _ aed 
L@tin.......cecceeseeee- $1.20 


seeanes Inductive Latin Method. 
By Prot. WitLitseM R. HARPER, Yaie University, 
AAC B. Buu ess, A.M., Boston ta 
Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal. 
By THOMAS B. LIN »SAY. Ph.D.. Professor in Boston 
niversi:y. Fuily illustrated. (Nearly ready.) 


Kennedy’s Stem Me mag my 
A Systematic Etymoiogy, for Elementary Pchools 


In addition to the above books, the list 
ofthe smerican Book Company includes 
many other text-books of equal merit on 
the same subjects, besices a very large 
nomber and great variety of popular 
school text-bvoks for all classes and all 
grades. 

fa A bok 4. Se Tiss tre Pe sent by LF - 

wu 

the rece Teceipt , 4 the ay price. ge ” 
x private schools find it to 
oan a with the American 
= ok Company before adopting books. Send for full 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW VORK, 
£06 and 808 Broadway. 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
137 Walnut St. 258 & 260 Wabash Ave, 


be ne cl 
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“What Parents Owe to their Children,” 
= “How Children are Spoiled,” 
WS “Money in Youthful Pockets,” 


S Mrs. Lyman Abbott’s Department, 
N “Just Among Ourselves,” 


s A new feature, wherein the wife of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
~ (Henry Ward Beecher’s successor,) holds a confidential talk with 
sy women each month, under her familiar pen name of “Aunt PaTIENCcE.” 
N 














S The OCTOBER number is on the News Stands, at TEN CENTS a copy. 
5S For One Dollar 





Other special features in this issue include 


Dr. T. De Witt Talmage’s 


famous page, 


\ “Under My Study Lamp,” 
in which he discusses 

“Our Neighbor’s Boy,” 
“Religious Dyspepsia,” 
“Parental Gloom in Our Homes.” 


mailed to us direct, you may have THE BALANCE 
OF THIS YEAR FREE-—your subscription for a Dollar 


torun from now to January 1892. 


ute TEE neem eam te aoa tei 


& The Children of 
theVanderbilts, 2 


How they are Trained, 
Dressed and Educated, 


> Showing the sensible methods for systematic 
training in a well-known family—a most 
interesting and helpful article in the 


OCTOBER number of 


ADIES 


| Te L HOME 


f\ JOURNAL 


now ready on the news stands. 


@@ Price Ten Cents per copy. Bg 
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R\ 
N Our subscribtion list now numbers NEARLY HALF A MILLION; we ought to double 
S it. Never before was offered so handsome a Magazine for Ladies and the family. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MPFTTPTFPFITTTTTTEY RPPTPPTITITITIPIFITY 7 





HEIMBURG’S NEW NOVEL. 


LUCIE’S MISTAKE. 


By W. HEIMBURG. 1 vol ,12mo, 75 cents. 
i?"These who love a story for its interest and 
pathos will love this novel. It is another case where 
trus love does not run smooth, but this time the 
heroine is at fault. 


Worthington Co.. 747 Broadway. N.Y. 


THE KISDERGARTEN,. A monthly for 
Home and School, science ——— stories, games, 
coonontions, $15°a year, On trial, 3 months 40 cts. 
ALI & B. STOCK Kaas & CO., eL La Sa'le St., Chica- 
go, !1. Special lessons for Pri mary Sunday Schorle, 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS «:::.. 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 
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EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U.S. 





Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





MUSIL. 





No. 60, TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


Bismarckin Private life 


By A FELLOW-STUDENT. 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 
With Portraits. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles 
with most interesting and characteristic anecdotes 
of the private life of the great ex-chancellor. 


London Public Opinion says: “It is the book of the 
day, and one that every one must read, for it is a book 
that will be the talk of society.” 





12mo,paper. Price,50 cents. Bound in cloth,75 cents. 


D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street. New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBE «T BOOTH KING & Bt). Broad wiv. .N. ¥.. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N.Y 
A.H. Andrews & Oo. 
1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 











“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Populzir Songs now being sung by 


MR. IRA D. SANKEY, 


Cen only be found in his New song B: oks. 
H 224 pages, $35 100, 
Winr owed SONGS, Sempie ccpy'by maui s5c 
Price 35 ct: 
The Mae Cherus, °° ty man. 


THE en Ow & MAIN CO., 
76 East Ninth st., 81 Randolph S8t., Chicago. 


SCH OS. 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
#O RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 








Sebool for CHURCH MUSICLANS. 


Branch school of Hartford a mgetesical Se Somte 
nary. For MEN and WOM tral Ist. 


Special courses in all branches. 

poalty: Messrs. A. Parsons, New York: E. N. 
orcester; Hoses A. Norris, tor, and 

other eminent musicians. For circulars and infor- 


mation ad 
E.E.A AYRES, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 
J. CHURCH CU., Music Publisbers, Cincinnati, O 











STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL 


opens ct. Ist. It prepares girls for college, travel 
bome and work. 





ALEXANDER INSTITUTE. 
Military Boarding School, White Plains, N. Y. 
Twenty-two milesfrom New York City. 
Tincipal, O. R. WILLIS. A. i Pb.D. 


BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding-School for Girls. 
Twenty-third year. Stasents prepared for co lege. 
F. 1. WALSH, Principal, Betulehem, Penn. 





Education Ends Only with Life. 


This is only one of hundreds of letters that 
come to the Chautauqua office: “I am deeply 
grateful for the benefit I have received from 
the grand idea of Chautauqua work. The study 
so wisely planned has helped me to bear the 
burden of great sorrows and many cares, more 
than anything has ever helped me before.” 
Fathers, mothers, ministers and teachers, can 
do much through the Chautauqua system 
for themselves, and even more for others. Sol- 
itary readers may have all the benefits of mem- 
bership. The readings for this English Year 
are unusually attractive. Write to John H. 
Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., for al) ‘~ 
formation. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, BA INESYILLE. 

ant and he*lthful. Course of pe lhinera! and thor- 

ough. Thirty-secona year berins Sept. Ith. 1890. 
MIS=s MARY FVANS Principal. 


LAWREWC' VILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN ©. GREEN F Ut VDATION 
Early suphensien is advisnble 
Address Rev. JamM“«s ™. MACK«NzIe Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 











YNDON H4L1L, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. A 
4 Girls’ Boardtr g and | Pt School. 123 vear. Cir- 
culars by mail. MUEL W. BOCK, A.M. 


MUSIC®4L. 
METRO OLITSN CONSERVATORY. | 


Bert private instruction ip all bronches, also sur- 
tonne upils with superior advantates ‘in Close 

Work. Lectures. Concertsand the Languages. 
Refined boarding privileges for ladv poate. Dudley 
Buck and Albert @o«« Parsons headirg depart- 
ments. O 4 —_ lith. Pupils received at any 
time. Boo 

19 and 21 East 14th St., New York. 











W VORK., Tarrytown-on-H vdeo 
HOME INSTITUTE A were and "Day 
Schoo' for Young ladies and | ittle Gi-ls Wil! re- 
open Sept. l7th. Miss M. W. ME rCALF. Principal. 


EW “YORK UILItARy JCansyy. 
Cornwall, N. Y. ver llustrated Cotaleres, ad- 
dress Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, A-M., Supt. 


WORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


Verth Grarville, N. Y. A first-class boarding 
school for ladies. High course of study. Apole 
greaeae. Newly furnished. Healthy location. 0 

. 10th. Rev. LAROY F. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Prine pai 











“ WaAsHtNGTON, D.C. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


Select school for young ladies. E'evated and beau- 
tiful lecation. Large grounds. The persona) train- 
ine and privileges of home. Edneational advan- 
tages of the hicbest order. Wusic and Modern Lan- 
guages specialties of the school. 

Pupils prepared for college or for the Ha~vard ex- 


_amination for women. Ninth session opens Septem- 
ber 29h. 


Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CA®FLL., Principals. 


POCGHKFEPSIE Military 'nsti'ute, 


R pers oF ALt AGFS, 
Opens September 17°h. For circ: ulars address 
DR, WARRING. Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


POWDFR POINT SCHNO], Paar 


Combines indiv‘dual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantazes for home and %ut-d‘or I'fe. L yaw 
15 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 

A School of WA Ls = in g’ade on the West bank of 
the Hudson. 25 miles from New York Preparatory 
Wor? for Young Men College for Ladies. !2 teachers. 
Full Courses of study. Steam heat, rieasant home, 
and absolute health. An endowment takes Indies at 
200. Next year opens Se tem be: riith. Send for Cat- 
alogue. W.H.BANN ISTER. A.M... Principal. 


UTGER* FEMAI E COLLEGE, 

54- Py West 55h Strest. New York City. 
Full Collegiate and Pos’.Graduate mis J Pre- 
Berner? aes and Boarding Depts.°526 vear opers Septem- 
r 24th. 1890. . G. W. S*¥SON, D.D.,. Pres. 

Mrs. E. 5. West. Lady Prin ipal. 

















School of Drawing and Painting and De- 


artment of Decorative Design. 
MUSFUM OF FINF ARTS, Bost: n,. Thefif- 
teenth vear ofthis schoo! will beain sept. 29. 1690. For 
circular or further information adaress the school. 








UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October Ist, 1£90. 
For cutalogues, etc., apply to 
PROF. 1. F RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


VERMONT ACADEMY 
Sends Students this year to Seven Colleges 


HERE is no question but it is one of the most 

desirable schools East of the Mississippi river 
Fall term bezins sep’. 10th. 

For Catalogue and information. send to 
VERMONT ACADEMY, 
DAXTONS RIVER, Vt. 

EST WAL*UT STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 2th Vear. Is provided for 

giving ® superior evucation in Collegiate, Eclectic 


and Preparator. % Departments, alsoin Music ano Art, 
Mrs. HENRI“XTTA KUTZ, 2045 Vainut St., Phila. 











CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI” ures 

Chappaqua, Y. Order Programme for 1:90 and ‘9! 

ene pesare. Among the Hills, thirty-two miles from 
ew York 





« ourse of study equal to that o 

Colleges. including Classical, Scientific on ¢, best 
Courses, Superior advantages in “Music and Art. 
Bui ding with modern improvements; heated by 
steam and furpished witn el vator. Astronomical Ob- 
serratory, Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 
Address Rev. CHAS. VAN eee tea 

mira. 


FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE, 
Boarding-School for Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 17th. Address 

E. A. FAIRCHILD. 








TO RENT. 


Det BLE OFFICES to rent, singly or iu suites, 
mthe BIBLE HOU*<E, Astor Place with steam 
heat. electric lights, ee venere and ail modein con- 
veniences. Rents moder 
WILLLA st fou L = Treasurer, 
m 


Bible House. 


A-CORN SALVE xo°rcisox 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet aré in a better condition than 
they have been for a year. 
; E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill, 
tocb aT DRUGGISTS OR SEND 18 CENTS TO THE 
SVT OURMICAT O08. Philedeinkta Pea 











GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For Young Women. Canandaigua, NV. 
CAROLINE | A.COMSTOCK, President. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York 
on eS school with refined Sorecensnas. Build. 

tae, Ger pets teas coun rae 
¥ _ pared for Yale, Be 2 Prin 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of-the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 
would iike the paper sent, 
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Financial. 


A CORRESPONDENT’S THANKS. 


A COBRESPONDENT, who announces bim- 
selt as aminister of the Presbyterian 
Cburch and also a Free Trader, has sent 
us # letter, in which he thanks us for a 
recent article in our Financial columns, 
entitled ‘‘ Whining British Free Traders.” 
We return our thanks to him for sending 
the letter, as it furnishes a fitting occa- 
sion for saying another word on the same 
subject, 

This correspondent does not discuss the 
economic question whether the doctrine of 
Protection, as held by its advocates in 
this country, is necessary and useful for 
the promotion of our own industries, as 
against injury by the competing indus- 
tries of other countries. His difficulty 
with Protection, if we understand him, is 
that it is a scheme of national ‘*Selfish- 
ness,” and, assuch, opposed to *‘the Gold- 
en Rule,” and “ unworthy of the support 
of Christian men.” He makes the ques- 
tion primarily one of ethics, rather than 
one of political economy, and in this 
point of light condemns all Tariff duties 
for protection. Free Trade, on the other 
hand, as he says, obeys the law, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and 
this he holds to be obligatory, and hence 
**gound economy” for both worlds, 

We have but little hope of converting 
this clerical Free Trader to our way of 
thinking; and yet we take the liberty of 
saying to him that every government on 
earth, except that of God himself, is 
necessarily local and limited in tne sphere 
of its action, and hence in the compass 
and scope of its duties, and that its pri- 
mary business is to make and execute 
laws fcr the general good of those who 
are subject to its authority, and who 
havea right tolook to it for such laws, 
and not to make and execute laws for all 
mankind. This being true, then we 
further say that if protective duties are 
needed to secure the best interests of the 
American people, as we hold to be the 
fact, then itis the right and the duty of 
the people, through the Government of 
the United States, to enact and execute 
suitable laws for the attainment of this 
end, just as it is their right and duty to 
enact and execute any other body of laws 
for the general good. These propositions 
are, in our judgment, politically and 
ethically iavolved in the very nature of a 
government that has a Jocal and limited 
sphere of jurisdictional action. 

To brand such legislation with the prop- 
erty of ‘‘selfishness” in the sense of im- 
morality, and thus regard it as a violation 
of ** the Golden Rule,” as is done by this 
correspondent, is a gross misnomer. 
That Rule plainly does nut require the 
American people, as a body politic, to 
love other nations better than they 
love themselves, or to sacrifice their own 
industries and impoverish themselves, as 
the means of promoting the general in- 
dustries of mankind. It does not require 
them to open their markets free to the 
products of other nations in order to pro- 
mote the industrial prosperity of those 
nations, when by so doing they will 
greatly damage there own industries. It 
does not forbid them to enact and en- 
force such laws as will make them the 
producers of what toey consume, rather 
than the consumers of what other coun- 
tfies produce. It does not forbid them, so 

fas as they can, to live within themselves, 
and upon the products of their own in- 
dustry, rather than be dependent on other 
couutries for the supply of their wants. 
In a word, if it be true, as we hold that it 
is true, that Tafiff,protection is necessary 
and useful to this country, then there is 
nothing in the Golden Rule to pre- 
vent the people from enjoying its benefits. 
To this extent they have a perfect right 
under the law of God to love themselves, 
and take care of their own industrial in- 
teres's; and any construction of the Gold- 
en Rule that excludes this right, simply 
turns the Rule itself into an impractica- 
biiity and an absurdity. 

It is true, notwithstanding the Golden 
Rule, that, ‘‘ if any provide not for his 
wa, and especially for those of his own 
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worse than an infidel.” (I Tim. v, 8.) No 
one can provide for everbody, and itis the 
particular duty of every one to provide 
‘** his own, and especially for those of his 
own house” ; and in doing so he does not 
violate the Golden Rule. So a nation 
cannot legislate for all mankind, but it 
can legislate for the people composing it, 
and in so doing consider and aim to secure 
their best interests. This it has a right to 
do and should do in the exercise of a per- 
missible and reasonable self-love, adopt- 
ing that policy which will best serve the 
people. 

The real question between the Protec- 
tionist and the Free Trader is not one of 
ethics at all, but simply one of political 
economy. The Protectionist holds that 
Tanff duties for the encouragement of 
home industry is good policy; and the 
Free Trader holds that it is bad policy. 
We agree with the former, and not the 
latter. We believe that the American 
people have in this matter the right to 
take care of themselves, and that they 
should exercise the right by appropriate 
legislation. 





TO OUR READERS. 


ABOUT a year ago we made an adver- 
tising contract with the firm of Messrs. 
J. D. Larkin & Company, the soap manu- 
facturers of Buffalo, N. Y., to insert in 
THE INDEPENDENT two thousand lines of 
advertising. This contract was signed 
after we had made several inquiries in 
this city and in Buffalo regarding the 
standing of Messrs. J. D. Larkin & Com- 
pany, and all reports represented them 
as being entirely reliable. Some of the 
advertisements offered as an inducement 
to persons to purchase their soap, that 
they would send with each box of soap 
six solid silver tea-spoons. We concluded 
that this offer of six solid silver tea- 
spoons, which could be purchased at a 
cost perhaps of $2.50, was made by them 
in the nature of an advertisement, and 
that, having secured a customer, they 
expe cted to retain him, selling him goods 
enough in time to more than make up for 
the loss on the first box of soap. 

We have recently received complaints 
from readers of THE INDEPENDENT, stating 
that the advertisement was a fraudulent 
one, and that the solid silver tea-spoons 
were not what they were represented to 
be. One of our readers took one of the 
spoons toa well-known firm of assayers 
in this city and had it assayed. The re- 
sult was as shown in the following report: 
‘*There 1s practically no silver in the 
sample tea-spoon submitted by you and 
carefully assayed by me. No lead or 
brass or common iron can be found which 
has not as much silver in it as has the tea- 
spoon of which I speak above, The spoon 
appeared so well that I assayed it with as 
much care as tho it had been of the finest 
material,” 

We secured from one of our subscribers 
4 spoon received by him from Messrs. J. 
D. Larkin & Co., which we had assayed. 
It contained four-one-thousandths silver. 
We are very sorry that an advertisement 
of this character appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, having heretofore excluded mis- 
leading advertisements or any of a doubt- 
ful character from our columns; but we 
hold ourselves blameless in the matter, as 
we used every precaution in advance that 
could be expected of straightforward busi- 
ness men. The spoons appear to be made 
of some entirely new material. They 
have the appearance of silver and many 
of the peculiarities of silver, and perhaps 
are just as good, so far as durability and 
use is concerned; but they are not the 
solid silver tea-spoons they were repre- 
sented to be in the advertisement. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


UnperR the last Treasury relief expe- 
dient, Wall Street has fully recovered its 
equanimity and its elasticity of resource. 
Thetwo offers to buy 20,000,000 of 44 per 
cents. and the offer to prepay one year’s 
interest on the Fours yielded, upto the 
close of last week, an aggregate of nearly 
$45,000,000 of currency. Of these disburse- 
ments, however, a large proportion went 
to other points and have afforded com- 








altho,.at a later period, when money has 
Legun to flow back Eastward, they may 
be expected to swell the currency resources 
of our banks. The last offer, to purchase 
$16,000,000 of Fours, was directed specific- 
ally for the relief of New York, where 
large amounts of those bonds were held 
by financial institutions, which were 
kvown to be willing to sell ‘‘at a price.” 
Consequently, it was found possible for 
the Treasury to buy $16.800,000 of bonds 
held almost entirely by New York partier; 
and the result of this operation has been to 
place over $21,000,000 in the banks of this 
city, the point at which, above all others, 
the funds were needed, not only because 
of the extreme depletion of our banks, 
but equally because derangement at the 
financial center of the country means a 
check to credit operations in all sections. 

Up to the close of last week the com- 
bined measures of relief had brought out 
of the Treasury a gross sum of about $60,- 
000,000, leaving $23,000,000 more to 
be disbursed before all the sources of 
relief are exhausted; all of which remain- 
ing resource appears likely to be called 
for. Beyond these purely special contri- 
butions to the active circulation, there 
will be forthcoming nearly $5,500,000 
per rmaomth of new paper legal-tender, 
issued against purchases of silver bullion. 
Of course. a large portion of this $83,000,- 
000, coming as special relief, will ulti- 
mately find its way back into the Treas- 
ury, in the ordinary course of receipts 
and in the absence of payments for inter- 
est and purchases of bonds for Sinking 
Fund, which have been already auntici- 
pated; but that re-absorption will extend 
over a period of twelve months, and it 
mayturn out that new legislation, by 
largely increasing the expenditures of the 
Government, will keep the Treasury cash 
balance much lower thanit has been. In 
any event, we may calculate up ?n a very 
important addition to the active circula- 
tion for several months to come, and it is 
quite possible that a considerable portion 
of the increase will remain for an indefi- 
nite and considerable period. Taking the 
prospect for, say the next six months, it 
is certain that we shall have an absolute 
plethora of money; and in estimating the 
future of business this important factor 
should be allowed large consideration. 

The crisis found us in the midst of a very 
active speculative condition as respects 
certain important staples, and that condi- 
tion was largely the cause of the crisis. The 
change in the monetary situation to one 
of immediate and prospective ease is not 
unlikely to revive those speculations—a 
result by no means desirable, as its ten- 
dency would be to derange the natural 
course of the distribution of products and 
to iavite commercial losses, 

The effect of the purchase of the four 
per cents has been prompt and complete 
in every direction. Merchants find all 
the discounts they need; time borrowers 
on Wall Street collaterals can get money 
on three to twelve months without dif- 
ficulty; and call borrowers are offered 
money in excess of their needs. At 
present, however, rates remain high, and 
borrowers are waiting the effcct of the 
growing accumulations of money in the 
expectation of getting easier terms at an 
early day. There is still an active out- 
flow of money to the interior, the banks 
having lost about $4,500,000 net on that 
movment during last week; but they 
have gained $13,700,000 on the movement 
at the Sub-Treasury; so that they stand 
$9 200.000 better in lawful money re- 
sources than at the close of the previous 
week. A further gain may be expected 
for the current week. 

The effect of the improved monetary 
situation on the Stock Market has been 
less marked than might bave been ex- 
pected. There has been a general mod- 
erate advance in prices, in response to the 
ending of the stringency in loans; but 
the recovery has been strongly resisted 
by the ‘‘ bear” operators, and the bear- 
ing of the shortage in the grain crops 
upon the next nine months’ business of 
the railroads has produced a bad impres- 
sion upon the Granger stocks generally. 
It remains to be seen what may be the 
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money for periods of three to twelve 
months, at 4@5 per cent. It would not 
be surprising should the new situation 
in the money market induce ultimately 
active efforts to carry up the price of 
securities; the more so as the with- 
drawal of some $55.000,000 of .invest- 
ments into the Treasury is calculated to 
bring out an important demand for the 
better class of railroad bonds and stocks. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
September 20th, 1890: 
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FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The following securities were sold at 
auction on the 17th inst.: 
1 certificate New York Produce Exchange, 


50 shares Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, 281. 

$1,000 Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
7 per cent. coupon bond, due 1894, 112. 

20 shares Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, 283. 

25 shares National Park Bank, 830. 

200 shares Sloss Iron and Steel Company, 25. 

50 shares Fourth National Bank, 1734. 

40 shares Central Trust Company, 1.855. 

50 shares Kingston and Pembroke Mining 
Company, 50c. per share. 

100 shares Texas anti Pacific Railway Co., 18%. 

106 shares East Tennessee, Virgivia and Geor- 
gia Railway Co., second preferred, 20%. 

It is a rare occurrence for us to insert 
in this department any item of a purely 
personal character, but in this case the 
exception must prove therule. Hou. 5S. 
V. White has been known to many of our 
readers for more than a generation as one 
of the ablest, most upright operators in 
Wall Street, while we are sure that Mr. 
Villard needs no introduction. Few men 
now living have done more for the ma- 
terial prosperity and well-being of thou- 
sands of individuals and the country at 
large than Mr. Henry Villard. Ex-Con- 
gressman White’s interview in the New 
York Sun, which we append, will interest 
our readers, 


“Ex Congressman Stephen Van Cullen 
White had something to say yesterday 
about r:.cent Wall Street methods: ‘The 
subject about which I wish to speak,’ he 
said, ‘is the wanton and malicious attacks 
upon credit which are made upon Wall 
Street, and I propose te instance things 
which have occurred within the last thirty 
days. A few years ago the financial world 
looked upon a struggle for success which 
was as sublime as it was sad in its out- 
come. It was theattempt of Mr. Villard to 
carry forward a great nationai work con- 
nected with the building of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. Mr. Villard was over- 
taken by cyclones, and the spectacle was 
presented tous more prominently than in 
any other case within my knowledge of that 
brave navigator in those troublous seas, 
standing at his post on the bridge, and go- 
ing down with hisship poorerthan any man 
whose cargo he freighted. Mr. Villard was 
spoken of at that timeas a wreck financially, 
but his manhood stood higher after the de- 
cline than before. He sacrificed his im- 
mense house in New York, and went abroad 
to the land of his birth. He looked those 
North German countrymen in the face 
and his look was an inspiration, and they 
backed him with abundant financial re- 
sources to again carry on his enter- 
prises in connection with that great 
property. During the last month Mr. Vil- 
lard’s brokers have been the strongest in 
their backing of any men carrying stocks 
ou this street. Their credit has been so 
high that in the worst days of last week 
they bought for foreign account $2,000,000 
worth of securities, and the money “was 
cabled to them on the first days of this 
week. Their average balance in bank has 
run higher, in my judgment, than any 
other brokers’ in the Board, extending in 
these troublous times to half a million 
dollars’ surplus at night. The brokers 
themselves are men of the highest integrity, 
spoken of by their acquaintances in the Stock 
Exchange in the highest terms; and yet 
this sublime Mr. Villard and his brokers 
have had their credit bandied about in the 
mouths of financial blackguards in the 
last few weeks, and financial chicks, so 
small that the shell was still sticking to 
them, have run around saying that they 
understood that ‘ Villard stocks had got to 
be liquidated.’ While the thing: is fresh in 
men’s mindsI want to brand it with the 
infamy it deserves, and I believe that all 
good men will join with me in this matter. 
Personally I never did anything for Mr. 
Villard, nor Mr. Villard for me. Neither 
he nor his brokers know that I have thought 
of giving this interview; but I bear tribute 
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other men who wish to bear like tribute to 
rally with me against such vilification.” 

In conversation with New York bank- 
ers, the general impression prevails that 
much credit is due to Secretary of the 
Treasury Windom, for the wisdom shown 
py him in buying four per cent. bonds 
last week. The action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury was regarded as a bold 
financial stroke, and was a most effectual 
atep toward lowering the rate of interest 
from ninety and a hundred down to five 
and six percent, It was rumored on the 
street that of the $16 774,000 taken by the 
Government, $7,000,000 was offered by the 
banking-house of Messrs. Harvey Fisk & 
Sons. 

The time when frost can injure the 
unharvested crops is now past, and an 
estimate for the year may be made with 
some certainty. The best authorities 
place the corn crop at 1,550,000,000 bush- 
els.of merchantable stuff, a crop that has 
been equalled only eight times in the his- 
tory of the country, and surpassed only 
seven times. With thesurplus of 600,- 
000 bushels carried over from the orop of 
1889, there will be over 2,100,000,000 
bushels for the current year. The wheat 
crop is an assured 400.000 000 bushels 
which, with the 65,000,100 surplus from 
1889, gives 465,000,000 bushels for export, 
consumption and reserve. In 1881 the 
wheat crop was only 380,000,000 bushels, 
and the country exported 186,000,000 bush. 
els. It is the crop of oats which shows the 
large decline from last year, being estima- 
ted at 525,000,000 bushels, against 725,- 
000,000 bushels in 1889. But there is a very 
large surplus from 1889 carried over into 
vhe present crop year—how much we have 
not the statisticsto show. The following 
tables give the principal crops of 1889 and 
1890 valued at the Chicago prices in Sep- 
tember of the respective years: 


1889. 
Bush. in Sept. Total 
miltions. prices. value. 
et 2,050 81% $651,000,000 
Wheat .... ..... 486 81 394,000,000 
Oats... 725 194 139,000,000 
Totals........ 3,261 $1, 184,000,000 
1890. 
ee cael pias 9 1,550 48 $744,000,000 
Whtalinss occsie<s 400 99 396,000,000 
ee 525 38 209, 00,000 
. ee 2,475 Bod $1,349,500,000 


These figures do not indicate, com- 
paring this year with the last, that 
the agricultural intererst, as a whole, is 
much of a sufferer from the “failure of 
the crops.” And it is to be borne in mind 
that the surplus of 1889 is now marketed 
at the advanced tigure: 30 per cent. on 
corn; 28 per cent. on wheat, and 100 per 
cent, on Oats. 

Reports from Mexico state that cotton 
planting on a large scale has been begun 
in Sonora. 

Advices from Guatemala say that the 
work of coffee picking in that country is 
energetically pursued, and that the peo- 
ple are trying to make up for lost time. 

Tois week’s bulletin of the lowa Weath- 
er Crop Service estimates .the total dam- 
age to corn by frost not to exceed 5 per 
cent., and that the State is assured of at 
feast 75 per cent. of an average crop of 
sound, merchantable corn. All corre- 
spondents report a very light yield of 
potatoes, ranging from 380 to 50 per cent. 
of a full crop. 

One of the largest banks in Great Brit- 
ain is going to establish a branch in the 
United States, at Chicago. From here 
will be directed the agencies to be opened 
in various other cities in the country, 

Reports from Prince Edward Island say 
that the weather has been very stormy 
there the past three weeks, and that no 
fish have been taken. Boats along the 
shore are giving up fishing, and this year 
is considered by fishermen there as the 
poorest for twenty years past. Seiners 
are doing nothing, and no large schools of 
mackeral are reported seen. 

The scarcity of desirable molasses in 
our market is sending custom elsewhere, 
as witness the following from the Mon- 
treal Trade Bulletin: ‘It was somewhat 
of a surprise to the trade here to find a 
Boston buyer inquiring for Barbadoes 
molasses. He evidently means business, 
as he purchased abou’ 1,400 puncheons 
in bond, equal to about 84c. daty paid, 





As we go to press the Boston buyer is ne- 
gotiating for another lot of 600 pun- 
cheons.” 

The Savannah Morning News says: 
‘Rice is coming in rather slowly. The 
rains of last week and the showers of the 
present week haveretarded the rice bar- 
vest. Sume rice from the Altamaha and 
the Savannah River rice plantations has 
come to the mills, and a little has found 
its way to market from the Ogeechee; but 
planters are interested more in caring for 
their crops than rushing the grain to the 
market, and especially so as the prices of 
two weeks ago have not been maintained. 
The market, however, is fair, good being 
firm at five and three-fuurth cents.” 

The annual report of the Boston and 
Maine system to the Railroad Commis. 
sioners for the year ending June 30th, 
1890, shows: Gross earnings, increase. 
$1,058,508; net increase, $520,957; surplus, 
increase, $501,616. After nine. per cent. 
dividends against eight per cent. in 1889— 
increase, $43,858. 

The latest attempt ou the part of the At- 
torney-General of Texas to take away the 
charter of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway Company, is having a bad effect 
in the placing of loans of certain Texas 
muuicipalities, and is likely to seriously 
interfere with the flow of money into 
that State. 

The banks holding the largest deposits 
on the 20th inst. were as follows: 


SE ecesée. coteeasyds ss $23,482,500 
(a SES ER re Ee Es 22.068. 100 
[mporters’ & Traders’. 20,847 ,0CO 
RA PAP SA 19,920,500 


The Cape of Good Hope Bank is re- 
ported to have suspended payments. 
Capital, £700,000; deposits on January 
1st, 1890, £2,500 000. 








e buy aod sell Bills of 
mxebhaney on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 
Euro) — tries, Austra- 


hom St. Croix 
of the British “West Indies. 
also make collections and 
. issue Commercia! and Tray- 
Credit elling Credits, available in 
. all Darts of the world. 
cae }~ . t gee Investment 
ustom 
receive accounts aT Biake : Securities. 
Bat a a Kk ers, ors, Cor ations. 
sais. on n favorable terms, and ma 


ints in the 
United States and Canada, and of acts rawn in the 
United States on foreign countries 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LAWRENCE 8, MOTT & CO. 


116 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
PROMOTERS AND NEGOTIATORS 
Representatives of aementoee and weecian Capital, 
Organizers of stock com and prosper- 
— industries purcha: Bonds fovned ¢ on wanutac- 

turing concerns. Best of refereuces. Agents in all 
the leading cities. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


MORTGAGE Lon Ss, COMMERCIAL PAPE 
ANK 8 KS D MUNICIPAL BONDS 
make ma. for corporations al individual investors, 
bearing 6 per cent., 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 
References : oSPatlowal Bank of Kansas City; First 
National Bank of New_York; First eg gens 
of P Cuaeees' dlaverrck Narional Bank, of Boston 
a HOWARD ML, HOLDEN, Treasurer. 


DENVER 


Land within five miles from 
Ai” ean ef Denver ischeap- 
istan om the ce 











00% 





THE CHAM SESEE! io co 


CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
Co. Land Bonds. 


OFFICE OF THE 
CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. CO., 

San Francisco, Cal., Sépt. 4th, 1890. 
This company has made arrangements to extend 
its land bonds maturing Oct. Ist, 189%, so that the 
principal thereof shall become payable in ten years 
from that date, with interest meanwhile payable 
semi-annually April ist and October Ist at 5 per cent. 
perannum. Principal and interest payable in gold 
coin of the United States. 
The right of bondholders to avail themselves of 
such extension has been reserved to such holders as 
prior to the 26tn day of September, 1890, shall deposit 
their bonds for that purpose with Messrs. Speyer & 
Co., of New York, or with Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 
Lothbury, London, England. 

The extended bonds wi'l be stamped to show the 
extension, and new coupon sheets will be d 


SAFETY seitce 


than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you in the way 
of something not only safe, but paying a good rate 
of interest. 


None of our customers are walt- 
ing for their interest. 





American Investment Co, 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY, 2 Vice. 
President. a E. SIMMONS, 5 Prest’s. 





representing future interest. The extension will be 





made without charge to bondholders. 
Copies of the ext agr tcan be 
at the company’s office and at the offices of the bank- 


ers above named. 
Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, 
Vice-President. 
PARTIES DEPOSITING THEIR BONDS 
WITH US ON OR BEFORE THE 26TH 
INST., WILL RECEIVE A BONUS OF $10 
ON EACH BOND OF $1.000. 


SPEYER & CO., 


_ MILLS E BUILDING. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


a 











ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Bauks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to oneyer all correspondence 
ANCIS B MP & CO., Roanoke. Va. 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATTENTION is called to the large advertise- 
ment of the Norfolk & Western Railroad which 
appeared in THE (INDEPENDENT of Sept. 4th, 
beaded * To Those Looking tor Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirabie 
lecations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
factures. contiguous to unlimited bard wvod, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 
= coal, glass sand, cotton and wool. The New 

uth offers golden opportunities. 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Rail and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 

hlets descriptive of the masitory tributary to 
ts lines, apply to A. POPE, General Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 


CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


8° GUARANTEED 


A Much Larger Profit Probable 


e act as »gen‘s in buying ou selling Real 
AR tera share of the profits. Weauar- 
— that L Sig ef o abate shall not be less 

han 8 percent num, Write fer cevy 
of Jontract audae ‘sare yourselfthrough our 
references that our guaranty is of value. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


104 and 105 Palladio Building, 
Deluth. Minn. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


No, 41 Wall St., New York. 


Sr a 889-888 




















BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage, 
Bap ocsic ne vce tetectene seks cbsapsne 1857. 
REAL ESTATE 399987, sn souo 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 7242re0 


for,anda 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES Sih. and assessments looked after and 
Mortgage for aterm of years 


LO ANS & oe negotiated 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, $100,000 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid i promptly. at ,comicanneliy, at The Na- 
tronal Park Ba y. For circular. giv- 
ing a ny = pd any 2 loans, adcress. 

- H. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, nese 35 Manager New Vork office. 


PIERRE 


Will be the next 
a wonderful grow 


is the o ee promising city of her size in the 
United sta 
Besides a ; iene extent of fertile lands, there are 
worlds of weaith in minerals tributary to her, tn- 
cluding immense deposits of 


Coal, Iron, Tin, Lead, Silver and Gold. 


Three feeb have late!y surveyed into Pierre. 
The harvest of 189 is the greatest ever known. 


Now is THE Time 


certainly to invest. 
| guarantee my patrons a profit of 8 per cent. and 
assume all ris 
rcespondence solicited. For further informa 


tion 
CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, 8. DAK, 
REFERENCES 
REV. DR, WM. H. BLACKBURN, President Presby- 
terian College. Pierre 
REV DR. 


Esc. JACKSON, Dansville, N. Y. 
i S. M. WILLIAMS, 425 Clinton Ave., Albany 


REV. JOHN F.C LSuER, Somervilie, Mass 
as —- GKEW, U. +. Senator from South 
ak 








=m youss city to surprise you with 











DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEw YORE, September 10th, 1890. 
DIVIDEND NO. 88. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending September 4, inst, 
pays ble at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of October next, to shareholders of record on 
the 20th day of September instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of October 9th next 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, — 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 5 


JMPANY, 
SOTICE. Is HERE DIVI- 








Wall street, New York. 





The preferred stock transfer book will close on the 
Ist of October, at 3 P.M.. and re. opens on the 23d day of 





HENRY C. HOPKINS, ea me Cashier. 
on ov MORTCACES Ih 
% GUARANTEED, 
Oo ) FIRST MORTGAGES 
Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 ewe 


LOGAN C.MURRAY, Preaidenc. 
Transacts a General Bankirg Business 
and sure. For particulars address 
FARMS & CITY Y PROPERTY 
— coust-anpenty. 


FREI K P_ OLCOTT, Vice-Presid 
0 te 9% 87 7 
eaceua INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
in KANSAS 
of cost. 





AMPLE SECURITY= 


October. FRANK 8. BOND, Vice-President. 
uAvE vE YOU Rg Sos 


% 
JOHND. iND.KNOX&CO 
Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


wig ee 
Te prota separince of the 





OF GOSHEN, 


PA 
offered on the po pth en 
on aliotm 
25.00 thirty days Ot oe allotment 
B00 sixty days after allotment; 


Total, $75.00 p or pate Anthorized § ite] stock is 
FULL ON ENT A Dis NT OF FIV 


ROA H ALLS. PR ait 

A. B. FLEMING, GOVERNOR OF bef 4 

L AND COKE CO,; PR 
phia business m: 

The object of the Company is the manufacture of SK 


we > ee. 


big 8X —y R CENT. dividends will be 


Cody 


W. PRESCOTT 





sind at the Main 


stock has By pone toon» na prominent ran he Ds ane concerDs as CHESAPEAKE AND OHIOR 


RGID NAY S PRED . PRESIDENT RUS 
COA KE SMYTHE. PRESIDENT NIAGAKA FALLS BRIDGE OO; MAJO 
HOLMES CONRAD, COL. R. P. CHEW, CHARLES L. COOKE and others, including prominent Philadel- 


Conservative investors are offered for a limited time an opportunity to sub-ervhe for the stock of 


THE GOSHEN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, 


ROCK BRIDGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 
R VALUE of the shaven; $100 EACH. FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. The shares are 


STOCK SUBSCRIPTION IS PAID IN 


v MPR 
EFFINGER 


Sos 


The buildings Sof the Company are nearly completes. and are omens the largess of the kind in Virginia. 


P LRON and MUCK and MERCHANT BARS. 


The works are located in the heart of the iron and coal region of Virginia, which is the best in the 


ement is under the direction of efficient and experienced men, MR. HENRY STEPHEN, 

THE PRESID ne, having had unlimiteo experience for twenty years in the iron trade in Philadelphia. 

eK estimates show that with the facilities, backing and business already assured the Company, at ieast 
declared annually on the par value of the stoc 

their pe allotment. 


k. 
When the stock is full subscribed the 


LAWRENCE 8, MOT P& CO., 115 Bnean ~~ aa NEW YORK, 
CO,, 54 Devonshire Stree’ 
of the Company, 416-420 a0 Walout 8 Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 25, 1890. 








EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Sarees Statemen:, Juve 30th, 1899, 


Baldiae Ie cqainrs...------ "POSS Ses 8 


arplus an 






6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent Farm Mortg»ges. 

41-32 4 5 Per Cen’. Certificates, running 
hree mouths te twe years. 


All Mastrion?, Rail-oad, Water and other 
first-class bends. 





w York, 208 Bronavway. 22 on, 3 pogent. 
Palla 4th & Chestnut St. Bertin, German 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City iissourt. 





Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 


In 1888 its population 
WOMGRO, . ices dne cece ccc see 


In 1889 its population was..15,000 

-is a Railroad C: nter. 

-iss Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THe NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux F+lis.soutb Dakota 
WM 8 WILLIAMS. Hartford. Conn. 


NEBRASKA ND TRUST 00 
ASTI tow NEBRASK 
Capital, §iu0,00 
First vortgage Kea, “ist 
. Debentures issuec Oy tie Com y. secured by 
nierest payable 
at the Chemica! Naticral Bank, New Vora. ho 
better securities «fered investors Bestof Eastern 
and Western references furnished 11 desirea. Cor- 
eaeqeneeerecepenre Write for pareraia Ts. 
.~L,. CLARK® Pres, C. WeusTeR, Treas. 
b: M. MCKLBIEN SY, Vice | Pres C. -P, W 68ST sR.Cashier. 
12 Wall St Agents. 
ae ",. ‘SMITH. s Milk Street. Boston. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SroUuUxX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as acent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investwents. Write for iniormation. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pray are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security imstead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
men's offered to the public. 

efers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son. New Tors: City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bli-s & Co.. New York City. 
Geo G. Williams. bsq., of the Chemical National 


ity 

F. D. tray, Erq.. of the National Safe Deposit Com 
pany, C licago. 11 \ 

F. Mich, E-q. No. 45 Mu . Boston, 

weal tt the Savings Banks PN “istestens throughout 
e 
Goasempendense Soélicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H.A.COPPIN, Treasurer. 


8 Per Cent, Dividends, 














Free of Taxes. 


wationaL| Union 
sank |Investment 


STOCK | 
______| Company. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


Ora 
NATIONAL BANK 
IN. PORTLAND, OREGON 
the Officer+, Directors and 
taken in Kansas 
co” 





Bus 
City, lo. Sena tor circula s with full 
UNION INVESTMEsN 
References: 
merca National Bink, Kansas City, Mo. 
unsas Citv Savings Bank and sale Deposit 


THE SIOUX OOMERT CO. AND INVEST- 
RR Cho tat % ORE, AE CATTLE 


Ph Pu FOR responsible 
farmers 81x to ant months notes fer cat' le bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample securit 
The best references rhe est references z iveu. Correspondence solicit 








Notice to Investors. 


earney, Ne- 


ween (maha and Men- 

ver, uwipg to its laree w ater power. 

only city in the United States 

has ten miles of bt A in 

under coostruction, iles of sewer and twent 

matte of water rmete. vikearne y sangre free wn from i 
12,000 population in five years. bor 1 particu- 

lars and Printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 


TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


Center of Business—Cornrer lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets. two handsome stores, t#o 
en 








For those desiring profitable use of idle funds 
our Guaranteed Mortgages and Debentures 
are very attractive. They est on improved, prodac- 
tive Kansas City real estate worth treble their face 
and constantly growing in value, besides the Com- 
pany’s $350,000 paid-up capital. 

GENERAL OFtICKES: 


Husted Building, Kansas City, Kansas. 


New York Manager—F. BE. MAINE, Auburn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Managers—B. F. GLENN & SON. 


QUICK #2 PROFIT: 


TTSBURG TOWN co. Pittsbarg, Kan. 











ement. A licnz estabiished 
monthly reota! $15. Price $82 cash, balance 
on time witb & per cent interest. Title perfect. 





Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


], NET GUARANTEED barge onc 
EST Corrorpor’ Ta, FIRST MOnTaR. £5. 


TACOMA ISVEST a 
Paid up Capital $0010) T NOOMA.” SH. 


A SAFE aa. 


The Minnehaha Trust Company offers a few of its 

guaranteed 6 per cent. mortgages on Sioux Falls im- 
peeves city property hese mortgages are abso- 
utely s :fe, bdteg on a basis of not to exceed 4 One 
cent of the value of the property, which is coats ly 
increasing in value. Its guarant per is less than 
two-thi:os of its cogete and its surplus equals 30 
per cevt. of its capita a‘ does only u conservative 
and safe business and its guaranteed loans are 
amoug the best in the .narnet. Its coupons are 
pmey paid 4 er, York exchange. For particu- 
jars dress NEHAHA TAUsT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, Ss pe 


First mortgage poamee = Tacoma improved 
property. Pecoma 4 pepuiation of at 
me least +5,U0u and is rapidty growing. Loans 











made ona conservative busix on y. Lots 

in desirable sub-divisions for sale at $ 00 

and upwards: sure to realize a large ad- 

vance. Reference, Washington National Bank. or 

maps a ona Re UTM with full information. address 
OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


% M.H Fitch& Son 8x 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence. 
Baoking and Rea! Estate. 
ans made on the most conservative b1sIs for non- 
sostsoges to net investors 8 percent. Payable semi 
annually. 
We invite correspondence, and can submit convinc- 
ing t. cts and figures. 
efereoces: Chase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 
8% 


8% PUEBLO COLORADO. 
ce 


P U! G ET+ SOU 
Loan, 
SO: stodrawing 


gt & Banking C 
oO interest. We guarantee principal and inter- 
78 ve We make all loans en not 





Large experience in 





Fors 1st mortg’s o 





NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000.00, 
Debentares, Short-time Ni Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence solicited. 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A. J. DEAN. 
W'&. STREETER. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference oom a my of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that LL Ae is the same distance 
from Buffalo. and all po by water, as Chir 

ana be more than POO Ml LES FARTH 
WEs 1, Ithasa much larger tributary country, which 
om the infancy of development. Duluth ls increas- 
ing in po ulation at the rate of erful gro TEN m THOU. 
Da ear, and such wondertf insures 
yoy reading 


re = real esi 
tell us how much, 


ify vest, t 
and we wil sond. full informatiop, with maps, etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


t Vice-Pres'ts. 

















MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. C tiout Trust 
Porerutor«, ete..can inveat in these honda 








1873. FIRST MORTGAGES 1890 


ERTIFIED TITL 
corgndgee \avited. that, ~ Resa Evi- 
PR a eliable 


fy Investors as to our 


Ha ‘BAR TLETT, 


324 noel Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE LEWIS INV¢sSTMENT CO 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL Fain. up $140,000, 
Choice Investments in most ihre field 


gages. Stx Per Cent Debentire Bonds. 

ers’ successful ex ie Presiden Sond for pamphiets. 

EORGE Hq. LEW 
ROBERT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





To Investors: 

We, m4, wotqignes. are personally acquai: ted 
with MR, T WOOD, of Port and, Oregon, and with 
the. PowTLAND CITY KEAL ESTATE ASSOCIA. 


oo Mr. Wood and this corporation + thoroughly 
and the made < them will 
be found altovether reltaole. op Toperties alg by this this 
company. viz: WEST LAND AN 
FIRST ADDITION st eGR TLAND PARK 





The publishers of 
information as to warrant them in believing that ‘the 
above would bea inves'meat. Mr. ‘* ood is per- 
fectiy reliable and may be safely trusted to make in- 
vestments or ane. 

Writeto T. A. WOON, Portland, Oregon. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY O8DERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25.000. All property in the 
quant x responsible for payment. Bear 7 Per .ent. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARGO NORTH DAKOTA. 


WILUIAM WirRtTHENKY Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 

DULUTH’S wonderf.! growth aud ragid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable jovectmente in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in Ee atiun, banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and Rai and manufacturing, dur- 
ing the i year will compare faverably with tnut 
of any city 'a the Gnite4 siates. The present year is 
best tn of promise to Eee cit’, — will prove the 








statistics desired, to 
HENRY & DULANY. Duluth, Minn. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTERFST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Sage Capital, $250,000. 


% * irst Mortgage Bonds, secured 
Keal Estatein the riches: agricultural section of 
o* eh ee t payable semi-annually at nano 





ge short-time paper running thre 
onily suitable for banks. en apprication. solic- 





TACOMA 
o%. Mortgage raceme AND am 4 


COUNTY 
A.A. KNIGHT, Aav’ y as Law, 
Tacoma, Washin ngton 
References.—Tacoma National ank, Washington 
National Bank of Tacoma. 


LOANS, 


7 Per Cent and 8 rer Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 
loans secured upon improved Farm and 


Ci ay ey Interest paid prompily semi-anually. 
ence solicit 


Tres! 
EUGESE B. STODDAK >, Loans and Real Estate. 
Reference: Ist National Bank, Trinidad, Colo. 


MISSIOURI THUsST co, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
TEN years business shows 3 890 ioans 
made, agg Mh ckedeccsedsdeste - $3,941,22 











Total uum ber o Easesseoures 3 
Farmstaken by favesters.. NON 
Farms tagen by Company 43 
Real Estate account muly ist 76.75 


boceds 2 
Corresponder ce solicited. arnt iction guaranteed. 
Send for ~~ Neg full particulars with descrip- 


tion of securiti 
@. L. FAULHARER, O. A. CRAED ALL. 4 
den 


Treasurer. 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market this week has had to con- 

tend again-t a variety of ivfluences caleu- 

lated to seriously check late activity. 

These have been continued stringency in 

the money market, unfavorable crop re- 

ports, opening of the Heorew holidays 

and, until late in the week, exceeding- 

ly bad weather. That in spite of these the 

market has suffered only in comparison 

with previous abnormal experiences of the 

past few weeks shows bow strong the de- 

mand for textile fabrics really is and how 

healthy general trade conditions are. Job- 
bers report considerably more than an 
average business for the time of the year, 

and at first hands a stisfactory spot and 

re-order business has been recorded. The 
re-orders for seasonable goods were near- 
ly all accompanied by urgent demands 
for immediate shipment by fast freight 
lines; but many commission houses found 
a difficulty in complying, owing to the 
scarcity of certain fabrics in good re- 
quest. Specialties in spring and summer 
styles have again been very noticeable in 
the orders placed, such as fine white 
goods, black cotton dress fabrics, light 
wash dress goods, fine fancy woven 
shirts being prominent favorites. The 
avsence of ‘‘ drives” usual to this period 
of the year has before been remarked 
upon. Jobbers bave, owing to light 
stocks held in first hands, found it almost 
impossible to secure the material for 
sacrifices. During the past week there 
bas, however, been anexception to note 
in the case of Messrs. Dunbam Buckley 
& Co’s dive in Titania cloth, which at 25 
p recent. below regular market quotations 
speedily ¢ flected a ciearance. The arrange- 
ment, reported a few weeks a0, between 
the Fall River print cloth manufacturers 
has about +xpired. Jt wasto hold their 
cloths at 3 5 16c. for 64x64’s as mmimum 
prce, as sales bave been recorded at 3 
5-16c. less $ per cent. The agreement ooes 
nut appear to have been strictly adbered 
to. Nevertheless an effort ie being made to 
prolong it during the month of Oct ber in 
the hope that the print cloth position may 
improve during that time and natural 
strength be imparted to the situation. 


COTTON GOODS. 


The demand for s:aple cotton goods has 
been steady but mod rate; prices remain 
generally unchanged. Brown sheetings 
are in better demand for cunversion and 
export than by jobbers, and brown orills 
continue well soid up ana firm. Bieacted 
shittings are in regular demand by 
package buyers; but pupular makes rang- 
ing trom 6}c, tu 8$c per yard are rm ported 
fairly active anu firm. Denims, ticks, 
checks and otner colored cottons n.ove 
quietiy but regularly, ano fine plain and 
taney white goods continue in good re- 
quest for next season. In prints, printed 
and dyed cotton dress goods, ginghams 
and woven wash fabrics, spring aud sum- 
mer styles are in some what less request 
than hitherto; but all popular makes are 
heav'ly unger order already. Se.souable 
fabrics are in light stock as «# rule, and 
prices are firm. The Barnaby Masufac- 
turing Company have opened their tall 
line of zephyr dress faorics for 1891, em- 
bracing about 3,000 styles in fancy 
weaves, etc. Tue followi ing advances 
have been made, 

Brown Cottons.—Lawrence LL 36-inch 
brown sheeiirgs to 5c, net. 

Bleachei Cottons.—Farwell 4-4 shirt- 
ings ad vanced tc. 

Cheviots.— u-s-rs. Root & Childs have 
advauced whe popular Edi burgh chevi- 
ots $c. per yard. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


Soft wool and worsted dress goods have 
been in steady re order request for lead- 
ing makes, and a fair movement has been 
notice»ble on account of back orders. 
Low grade staple and fancy worsteds are 
in good request and, with a hgnt supp'y, 
very firm in price. For men’s weur 
woolens there has been a fair re-assorting 
demand, but this department is without 





particular feature. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 


L. B. IMBODEN, President, E. E. PERKINS, Vice-President, W. F. FORBY, Cashier. 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 
Forth Worth, Texas, {23"0x." 








PHILADELPHIA. 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. Offer nothing but Texas securities. Write us for information. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER, 


P gives with experienced people. 's wenty years the management of this company have been doing business 
n Texas. 


BANK STOCKS, 


CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS. 
Debentures running from six months to two 


Not adollar have we lost for any investor. Address 
‘NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 


VEN DORs’ 


ears, G per cent. 


LIEN NOTES. 
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September 25, 1890.] 


READING NOTICES. 


SEPTEMBER VACATION PLEASURE 
TOURS. 


LIZ™NG + thousands, through either choice 
-- ity, have posupon —~} their vacations until 
this, the eusantest month in the year for pleagare 
travel, the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company to announce that it will con- 
tinue uat September wth the = x Summer Ex- 
cursion Tickets at reduced ra bracing tours 
to all bi, —t- monntain, rv wiven, make and sea- 
shore of America Adv. 

o readers who contemplate placing 
ee cues in their dwellings or other icing 
ings, will be i_terested to to know that the Weir Stove 

‘ Maxs., “whose Se 











reliabl 


AUTUMN SCENERY ALONG THE 
HUDSON, 


as viewed from trains of the pow. York Central & 
Hudson River Rai whose tracks skirt for a dis- 
tance of 148 miles the+ aot chore at of that noble river, 
is beautiful | » the extreme. By tak the famous 
vestibuled New York ana Chica; Limited, ieaving 
Graod Conaral ' Station daily at 9:50 a.M., the South- 
western L mited, leavin z at 10:20 a.M., or the Chicago 

Express. leaving at 1:0 A M., or cotresponbing crete 
lenvine — for the East at 7:00 A.M ,7:45 A.M ,or 








BURLINGTON ROUTE TO THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 


or St. Louis you can reach the 

via St. Paul or — via cen, via Council 
Kansas City or “t. Joseph 

jurlington Route can = pines. of 


a 


A NEW STORE, 
A MOST interesting store for jottce to visit is the 
new establishment of Messrs. 
manufacturers and mv ged ut children's o— 





visited the store Messr . utsen & Company guar- 
autee first-class maieriai, superior workmanship 
and exciusive de igns, and their trade-mark, cousist- 
iazg oi acrown and lauret wreath, is stamped upon 
every #rticie sent a8 a spe-ivl guaranree. in pas~ing 
down Ffth Avenue a cali at Messrs. Deutsch & Com- 
Dazy's estab ishment will be time profitably as well 
4s pleasantly spent. 

THE western end of Lake Supester will probably 
have, ten years from now,a ee lation of say one 
hundred and fifty rhousand 

ths isthat Duluth has the patural yp ed of 
position, railroad communication. a vas' fertile ter- 
ritory country in the rear aod ene.ge'ic business 
men. Among the energetic business men »re Messrs, 
Henry & Duiany, who do a stricti» commission busi- 
ness ip real estate in Duluth. .They will be giad to 
communicate with auy of our readers who desire in- 
formation or statistics relating to : he rapid aevelop- 
ment of Duluth as a great veuter, and the wonderiul 
opportunities for making safe and profitable invest- 
Mc Dts. 
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AUTUMN TOURS TO THE SOUTH VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THE battle-field of Gettysburg is the most ed 
brated field in he world as well as the greatest 1 
coutemperaneous interest, the caverns of Luray, the 
grottoes ef the Sheoaudoah. the Natural Bridge, all 
in the picturesque valley of Virgin a, are equally as 

attractive trom their peculiar point of view, and the 
cities of Kichmond an«i Washington are interesting to 
every one, the first us the seatof government of the 
seceding states, ths latter as the capital of the 
American peopie. A trip wnich tociuces them ail at 
that — when travel is most agreeable, is a rare 





pleas 

The Peonsyivania Railroad Company offers two 
pocsonety cvuducted pieasure tours to this region, 
he tirst on Yepeember 2th, the second ('ctober Yth. 
The party wili leave New York at 8:0 A.M.. and 
Philadelphia, Broad street Station, at 1:30 A.M., ina 
special train of parlur cars that will convey them 
around the circuit. Every necessary traveling ex- 

nse is ingated in the price of the ticket, which 1s 

trom New York, and from Philaneiphia. A 

Tourist Agent and Chaperon will accompany the 
party throughout. 

For itweraries, giving a full description of me 

ints visitec and ail information, address W. 
ye a. Jr., Tourist Agence, 849 Bruaaway, New York.— 





MANY of the towns in North Dakota exhaust 
Ger appropriations for regular expenses before the 

ciose of the fiscul year, in which case they make 
orders on the County Treasurer payable o. the col- 
lection of taxes. ese County Orders bear seven 
Per Cent. interest, ana it seems to us are a perfectiy 
saf- investment. ‘lessrs. Darling and Angell. ot 
Furgo, North Dakota, make a specialty of dealing in 
couaty orders «nd can furnish them to our custom- 
ers upon application. 


Messrs. FE. RIDL*Y & Sons, of Grand Street, this 
city, bave sent us the'r Au'umn Fasbijon Catalogue 
about one hundred and filty pages, mainly 

filled with ‘ilustrations of the ten thousand : bin 
they have for saie, from a huirpin to diamonds aad 
seal-kin garments. Ladies everywhere will do weil 
to write them for a copy of this magazine, wi can 
= moe Wy by souaieing fteen cents to Messrs. E. Kid- 

ey 








THROUGH NEW YORK STATE BY 
DAYLIGHT. 


THE New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
while perfecting its admirable eerehgunents for the 
comfort and convenience of ugh travel to the 
aan and souta est Seas overlooked the claims 

4 = of i whose trips are con- 
fined acipaily within in Rew York state, and for their 
accomsmedation a Wagner Drawiug-room car, mag- 
niticent in its appointments, is included in the equip- 





brated New York and < , which leaves 
Grand att 4M. A daylight 
ride thi h versified scenery 0: 


the ry 
the Empire State, ing ’a ‘pencramie review of 
the lordly Hudson snd “the ore” val =i A of the Mo- 
hawk, amid luxurious surroundings, with the best of 

creature comforts at command, is one of the marked 
experiences of a 1ife-time.— Adv. 


=e 





THE attention of our readers is called to the ad. 
vertisement of Messrs. C. H. Fargo & Company, of 


Chicago, iil., the well-known manufacturers and 
déalers in ladies’ shoes. Messrs. C. H. Fargo & Com- 
Pany believe that it is better for a lady to wear an 
easy, well-fitting shoe th-n the o 
1) A ig be in ary portion of 
oO any per-on 
the ‘United “stares Toeir mail customers 
Maine to California. They have a large esta 

and manufacture mest 


ite when the 
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Noencld, 
Constable K3 Co 


CLOTHS. 
FALL IMPORTATION 


Ladies’ Cloths, Plain and Fancy 
Cheviots and Homespuns. 
LADIES’ CLOAKINGS. 
English, Scotch and trish 
WOoOoLENSsS 
For Men’s Wear. 














Dry Goons Store 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

AGENTS FOR THE JENNESS-MILLER 
PATTERNS, DIVIDED SKIRTS AND 
MODEL BODICE. 

THE JENNESS-MILLER QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








MMM Sh rccal te 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong ae ee and Cabin note. reaees, Stands, etc. 

VPLEt Y ROY ¥ 








S&S Spruce “treet. ay __— 











Misses’ Underwear, etc., eto, 








LACK 
CURTAINS, 


Special Sale. 


Commencing Monday, 
September 22, and continu- 
ing for one week, we shall 
offer a large line of LACE 
CURTAINS at greatly re- 
duced prices. 

Our line will include ex- 
pensive, medium, and low- 
priced goods, affording un- 
usual advantages. 


W.& J,SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St. 
New York. 











FINE TABLE CHINA 


AND 


Ovington Brothers 


330 Fifth age Brooklyn House, 








New York. 








of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, and Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Rich Mil- 
linery, Flowers and Feathers Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, Men’s Fur- 
nishinge, House Furnishings, Upholstery, White Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ and 


SPHOCIAL NOTICE. We are now booking names for our Handsomely Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Fall and Winter Oatalogue, which will be mailed free to 
any address. Send your name at once as the edition is limited. 





SOLID SILVER WARE. 


{ Fulton and Clark Sts. 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist St., New York City, 


IMPORTERS and RETAILERS 
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School Outfits. 


BEST &CO 











We have manufactured for this 
season and are now showing a very 
attractive assortment for Boys’ and 
Girls’ School Wear at moderate 
prices. 

An inspection of our stock will 
show that to dress Children correctly 
and tastefully is not necessarily ex- 
pensive. 

We commence at the lowest prices 
for which reliable goods can be 
produced and keep all grades up to 
the finest. 


Our fine novelties for Fall 
and Winter are also ready. 


Tf not convenient for youto visit the store. write 


for descriptive ci:culars aud samples—we can serve 
you by mail as well. 


60 & 62 West 23d Street, 


AND 51 WEST 22D ST., N. Y. 





Important Announcement! 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


We have now in stock our complete assortment of 
FALL sTYLE-~ in carpetings, meluding al! the lead- 
ing makes, in exclus ve desig as, not ‘o be found else- 
where, consisting of Axminisie s, Wiltons, Ve'vets, 
Body and Tapestry Brussels and Extra super In- 
grains. 

We call special attention to a new weave ip 


EXTRA SUPER IRGRAINS, 
which are reversible an8 Reve the effect of a Body 
PRICES THE LOWEsT IN THE CITY, 


UPHOLSTERY, 


Our stock is now complete with ali the new uphol- 
stery fabric for furniture cover ‘nis «nd draperies, 
which we offer at u.prececentedly low priccs. 


CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE avd LACE Curtains, ail the Leadin 
makes. SUN-FAST LIOLLAND WINDUYV 
SUADES. 

(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and = A gree our own upholstery, 
t p pular p. ices. 


Sheppard Knanp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE.,13T AND 14TL STS.,N Y 


LINENS. 


In our Linen Department, on Mon- 
day, Sept. 22, will be found excep- 
tional bargains in Fine Damask 
Cloths and Napkins, Hemstitched 
Sheets and Pillow~-cases, Towels, 
Lunch Sets, etc. 

Fine Damask Cloths: 





2 yards squareat 4 - - - 1-75 
2 “ wide by 21-2 long - 2.00 
2 “ iu“ “ 3 af > m 2. 50 


Larger sizes at equally low prices. 

5-8 Napkins to match Cloths, $1-65 
per dozen. 

3-4 Napkins to match Cloths, $2.50 
per dozen. . 

Hemsiitched Pillow-cases, 95c., 
$1.40, $1.50, $1.65 and $1.75 per pair. 

Hem-stitched Sheets, 2 1-2 x 2 3-4, 
at $5.50. $6.50, $7-50 and $8-50 per 

air. 

Fine Irish Sheeting. 90 inches wide. 
at 75c.. 85c.. and $: per yard. 

Large Huck Towels at $2, $2.26, 
$2.50, $ .75 and $3 per dozen. 

Hem-stitched Huck Towels at $2.75, 
$3. $3.75, $450 and $6 per dozen. 

Alarge variety of Lunch and Tea 
sets at much below regular prices. 


James McGreery & Co, 
Broadway and iith St., 
New York. 





— 
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Jusurance. 
A RE-APPEARANCE. 


AT least some readers may remember 
Dr. J. H. Durland, formerly ** Actuary ” 
of the Citizens’ Mutual Society, to which 
we once gave special attention because it 
issued, or promised to issue, a specific con- 
tract to furnish $1 000 insurance for about 
$10 ayear. He has now re-appeared asthe 
organizer and head of the Mutual Savings 
and Distribution Fund Association—that 
is, we take this to be the same Durland, 
and if there are two of the same name 
and kind and we erras to the identity, 
we have to apologize to each Durland for 
mistaking him for the other. We have 
before us the Durland prospectus and 
that of The National Mutual Bond and 
Investment Company, started by imitat- 
ors in Philadelphia, who are eaid to have 
taken in $15,000 in the first three hours 
after opening their doors. [n the latter, 
bonds for $100, $500, and $1,000 are is- 
sued on premiums of $2, $5, and $10, with 
smal\ quarterly dues and monthly install- 
ments. These are to become due and pay- 
able ** when the monthly instaliments, to- 
gether with the proportionate share of the 
reserve fund of that series, shall equal 
their face value.” The scheme is to come 
out thus: 

* Series A (100 bonds) if redeemed during 
the first year, will call for a maximum of 
$10 and return $30; ifin the second year for 
a maximum of $18 will return $41; if in the 
third year for a maximum of $26 will return 
$53.83; if in the fourth year, fora maximum 
of $34 will return $68.80; ifin the fifth year, 
fora maximum of $42 will return $86.25.” 

The larger issues are to do a little better 
than in proportion to this. The payment 
is to be made when the periodical coll c- 
tions, ‘‘ together with the proportionate 
share of the reeerve fund of that series,” 
equals the face value. This reserve fund 
is to come from lapses, which are to be 
many; for all dues and installments are 
payable without notice and the forfeiture 
is absolute, the only remedy for the un- 
lucky one being to start in again at the 
foot of the line, if he is silly enough, 
But ‘ the bonds shall be paid in numerical] 
order of each series,” so that the first men 
in have the best chances; hence the rush 
at the start, Of course, some may doubt 
the feasibility of such schemes and may 
demand an explanation how the thing 
can be done; so we will let Dr. Durland 
give it: 

‘There is neither chance nor accident in 
Nature orc her methods. What we term 
such are the workings out of a law as har- 
movions in its action as the heart’s pulsa- 
tion and the pulse’s beat. Loss of life from 
all causes such as murders, suicides, car- 
riage riding, railway, drowning, horseback 
riding, suffocation, etc., are all shown to 
occur in accordance with a definite law of 
average, in the ratio of their number to the 
population year by year. The mailing of 
letters unaddressed and without stamps is 
found to represent a regular percentage 
ratio to the total number deposited during 
a given period, and so on, indefinitely. 

Even the tossing of a penny a great number 
of times is shown to demonstrate an unac- 
countable regularity in its falling ‘ headsor 
tail.’ 

“fn dwelling upon the vast magnitude of 
life insurance, reaching, as it does, into the 
thousands of millions, attained within half 
acentury, the thought came, why not cre- 
ate a new enterprise; a new system of bene- 
fits, founde i upon the principles developed 
there but not dependent in sny measure 
upon some individual’s death? The foun- 
dation of life insurance being the aveiage 
duration of life, thus furni-hes an average 
terminal, or maturity point, for each policy 
contract and sets forth a cause for policy 
payment. Hence it was only necessary to 
fix a basis for claim maturity, other than 
death, but in accordance with a fixed rule 
or principle, when the problem would be 
solved. Now, the life policy maturity be- 
ing contingent upon the holder’s death, 
dependent upon certain payments to that 
time, we substitute a given time, irrespect- 
ive of death but dependent upon a stipu- 
lated amount received to that time, which 


reeeipt alone creates the liability to be dis- 
charged. Thus the obligation to be in- 
curred and the means for its Jiquidation go 
hand in hand and work a concurrent appli- 
cation. Contingencies are provided for by 
a judicious series of safeguards, which 
create a strong and cumulative reserve in 
addition to the never-failing law of average 
which alone insures the equation and safety 
of whatever is faithfully built thereupon. 

“‘ A company is formed, and issues to each 
member a certificate, policy or bond—call 
it what you may—for a certain sum of 
money, payable at a stipulated time in the 
future, but contingent upon the payme.t 
by the holder of a fixed sum, payable at 
regular intervals, tothat time. Itisplain 
no liability is incurred to the individual by 
the company uutil that time is reached. 
Any number of bonds may be issued, the 
maturity of which is made contingent upon 
the receipt by the company issuing them of 
asum equaling their face value. 

‘*Suppose 1,000 bonds are sold upon a 
monthly installment of Seach, this brings 
a revenue of $5,000 per month, sufficient to 
redeem five bonds each month. Every 200 
bonds sold create the redemption fee uf cne 
bond. Hence, every multiple of 200 sold or 
collected ‘upon each month determines the 
number to be redeemed, and at the same 
time provides the means forthe redemy- 
tion. The rate of profit is only determina- 
ble by the length of time the bond runs be- 
fore being reached by the numerical order 
of succession. Tbe early bondholders, in 
each series of necessity, receive the largest 
rate of profit, but this is merited by them, 
because they tock the largest measure of 
rivk at the outset of the company making 
successful establishment. The average 
profit will be determined largely by the 
proportion of lapses. This element is shown 
by the experienee of all numerically large 
bodies to exceed fifty per cent. Hence, any 
bond continued in its original position at 
issue is sure to receive not less than fifty 
per cent. profit from this element.’ 

The point in all this stuff is in the last 
three sentences. But if a thousand hold- 
ers of $1,000 bonds pay in $270 each dur- 
ing five years, there is a fund of $270,000 
wherewith to pay $1,000,000. suppose 
half of them accommodatngly drcp out, 
there is a call for $500,000 to be paid with 
$270,000. But the Dr. says lapses in “‘ all 
numerically large bodies” are more than 
half; so if 63 per cent. of the thousand 
drop out, we have 370x$1,000 — $370,000, 
There is another difficulty, however; for 
these suppositions are based upon the 
holders of these lottery tickets throwing 
away their bits of pasteboard just before 
the drawing, whereas, if they drop out 
all toe way during the five years, the 
total fund 1s reduced as well as the total 
demand at the end. We cannot discover 
anything but deticit; but we are not 
versed in Durland arithmetic, and per- 
haps do not rightly interpret ‘ Nature or 
her methods.” 

A later Durland circular announces 
that in compliance with a demand from 
the well-to-do classes for a larger bond 
than $1,000 a new $2,000 series will be 
opened September 25th, *‘ so equated ” as 
to admit eighteen redemptions per month, 
with 1,000 subscriptions. *‘ = original 
(copyrignted) method of R-demption, 
operated only by this Association, it is 
guaranteed that at no time will the Bond- 
holder in this series ever be more than 
500 numbers from the point of Redemp- 
tion, and then only for a few days, dur- 
ing whichthe Redemption list tor the 
month is being made up, and then the 
higher Bonds will approach the Redemp- 
tion point as many numbers us there 
are both lapses and Redemptions.” Sosays 
Dr. Durland, and we presume dupes will 
be largely encouraged thereby, just as 
the holder of lottery ticket 968 or 996 
feels new hope when 969 wins the prize, 
because One 1s Only one number more, 
and the other has the right figure, a little 
out in their position. But Durland wiil 
never let anybody be more than 500 
numbers more, and then “only for a 
few days!” If he is, as he says he is, 
‘‘incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York and under the super- 
vision of the State Banking Depart- 
ment,” the Siate of New York should 
feel ashamed. 

This is all the familiar old scheme, 
with only a change in name; the familiar 
old lapse element, which is always the 
reason why a hand-to-mouth assessment 
society is to pay back three or four dol- 
lars tor every dollar taken in, does duty 
here. We readily understand that such 
schemes are an attractive means, for 
their promoters, of evading the applica- 
tion of Genesis uni, 19. 

But what did the wise man mean by 





Probverbs i, 17? 





THE CLUB SCHEME AGAIN. 


ACCORDING to the Insurance World 
(Pittsburg), which says it has received a 
circular setting forth that scheme, the 
United Life and Accident Association of 
this city (which appears in the official 
report simply as an assessment suciety 
with nothing peculiar about it) is dabbling 
with the old and disreputable form of 
gambling known as the “Club’’ plan. 
By this, ten persons are associated to- 
gether as a club holding $10,000 policies 
each, At the death of one, his $10,000 is 
divided equally among the nine survivors 
and the beneficiary of the deceased; at the 
second death, among the eight survivors 
and the beneficiary; and so on. Under 
many of the schemes of the day, the first 
man has the chance and the last one is 
left out; that is reversed here, for the last 
man is best off (provided the thing holds 
together) baving euccessively received, in 
his lifetime, one-tenth, one-ninth, one- 


eighth, one-seventh. and so on dcwn to 
one-half, of the $10,000 payable at the 


deaths of his fellow-members, Omitting 
cents, the members come out thus: 

A to J, at Ist death—1-i0 or $1. ppe—total.. $1,000 
Bto J; at 2d death—1-9 or 1,112—total. 2111 
C to J, at 5d death—1-8 oz 1:250—total ae 3,361 
D to J, at 4th Geath—1-7 or 1.428—total.... 4,789 
E to J, at sth death—1-6 or 1,666—total.... 6.455 
F to J. at 6th death—1-5 or 2,000—total.... 8.455 
G to J, at 7th death—1-+4 or 2.5(0—total... 10,965 
H to J. at 8th death—1-3 or 3.333—total... 14,288 
I to J, at 9th death—1-2 or 5,000—total.... 19,288 


J, having thus received $19,288 in all, 
has his $10,C00 in hand, for the benefit of 
his estate when his turn comes. It is a 
pretty gambling age likely to be very at- 
tractive to 9 e who have speculative 
tendencies, also likely, if not eup- 
pressed by the law, to flourish long 
enough to prove very fat in commissions 
to its promoters. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Ev ery policy-holder a myn ee and entitled to 
icipate in dist lus. 


part: ributions of sur 
Th --4 non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
eontuins the most liberal features ever before offer- 


ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOHN A. HALT. Secretarv. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Pk Office Square. Boston. gem ronec 











90,436,189 73 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium. 
“Kanual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


valet es. 
policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
imsurance values to which the in- 
= the Massachusetts Statute. 
tes and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the byt 's Offi 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
#. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
wM. RB. TURNER. Asst. See 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company, 


40 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Seventy-fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the 
condition of the Company, Jan. 1st, 1890. 








Cash Capi $1,000,000 
Reserve for Reinsurance 590,026 $ 
aogerve for a 
bilities.. 40,862 12 
Net Surplu 25,934 72 
Total Assets...............++. $2,559,823 47 


I. REMSEN LANE, Pres’t. 


CHARLES L. ROE, Vice Pres’t and Sec’ 
CHAR A. SHAW, Ass 
Edom aS JAMES. Ge General Agent. 


Charter Perpetual, 1890 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 





1829 





QMIBEL,,.. cagssess, cocccccoscccoce cocgse 4 000 0 

Insurance Reserve........... «.. a » 

Uap id Losses, Di" Dividends, etc 9 
Se isccevévanéececccgeteséooeve 970, 


Total Assets, Jan ist, 1890...83,174,357 04 


OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. MCALLISTE, Syomtient. 
FR RANCIS B- STEEL, L, Vice-Presiden 
EZRA T. CRESSON, AMUEL Ww. “KAY. 





ey A: sist. Secretary. 
AGENC peranruititit 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘CONNRCTICU GRNERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 


Liabilities. ° ° - 1,484,802 7% 


Surplus to Policy-holders, $475,679 79 








Thomas W. Russell, Pres’t, 


___F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val. 








Unrestricted residence, 
Tncontestable Policies. 
efinite Contra 
Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


21 Courtlanat St. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Incredse in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. PRALsion, sec 
‘mg RIGHT. ‘assistant wecretary. 
. T. STANDEN, Actuary 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 





MAR > 
eas shows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 
ublic, 
"é OD AGENTS, desiring to Tepresent the Com- 
pany. are invitea to address J. FFNEY. Super- 
ntendent of Agencies. at 2 thy “ zr 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted fer des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment an 
ilberal compensation will be given. Address 

HENRY &, STOKES, President. 
JACOB !.. HALSEY. Vice-President. 
H.Y. Y.WE EMPLE, 2d yn President, 
WM. C. FRAZEE, Secretar 
JOHN H. GiFFIN, ‘Sa, Asst. Secretary. 
STABLER, Actuary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company. 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














ORGANIZED 
Semi-Annual Statement | ag lst, 1890. 
ASH CAPITAL.............+++5. $500,000 Ut 
rve for Reinsurance........ on 1,298, oo Ot 
Reserve for all other liabilities. ...  ¢ 919 91 
SR lactuscavedpcanseidtheencennes 389,502 07 
(SS AGE ALG ALE ALLE: $2,490,654 02 


Policy-holders in this my me have iucreased Proti¢- 
ton _ under uaranties Oi the _ 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER wat TF President. 
THOS GOODRICH, bh woe 
WEST Por LOCK, sec. GEO. ¢ 





OWE. Asst. Sec. 
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September 25, 1890. } 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CoO,, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889................889,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PLOMIUMS.....cccccererecceccccecccenseces eosscceereerescscceecsenseeees eo es $26,021,655 96 


Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 1869 ............seccsoeccreeeesecesees 1,485,734 86—$24,585,921 10 
Interest aNd TENS. CCC. ....,. cece eeeeeeeeeseee Peovecececcantovedeosnasebens 5.028.950 38 
Less Interest accrued January 15St, 1889..........sceseccececcereeeces seeee 451,005 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1800. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Slst of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SIE ic chdatenseteess tanrevcensede 1,386,134 87 

Total Marine Premiums,..............- $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889................ $4,144,963 13 


Losses paid during the same 


pe 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 10 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at......ccccccccccce+++scecccerees 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank,......scces secescsecese seveeess 100 

AMOUDL, ....ccecsee++seeeene $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be red d and paid to the holders thereof, or their 





$1 18,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by deatb,ap Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- . 


SEF CED GRE cnn. co. cnccocenensevotsn ccee gceseesss ove evcreecsscensccos $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 
Total Pad POST MOMS .ccccccccss cc covcccccocccocccecccecccscccsees $12,121,121 66 
Paxes ANA TOANSUTARCOS. 00000 cccccccsccocccccccceccccccdsccsccecccccscces ‘evccece cossces 252,737 17 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 
agency expenses. physicians’ [608. CtC........ ..eeeereceserenecccecereecccesenssees 
Office and law expenses, salaries, rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... ..++++ 


ASSETS. 


4,125,652 64 
860,763 50—$17,960,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 





~ Cash on deposit, OD hand. ANd 1M trANSlb... ......ccceeccceee cee rene ceeee ceneeee eesees $5,917,837 72 


United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,458,441 91).. 56,412,163 41 
ed Sek UUANE caches -cbSes 45 «06056 dedbbas. woneeGenssee Sage: exceedbecnbene 13,242,871 87 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,00 ana Une policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUTIE aduh: Dsks  cnta Roampnerdecncsy, Cannsariacnepeass adnsnaliontiovaccesétae debbecnsen 18,106,512 50 


Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,671,553)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 
AMOUDES CO OVCF $2.100,UVD)....... secccscecccccses. encccece oo secceee sevssoesesers 367,594 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
Jam. i. WO covce. ..-coccpeccccccccccccccscescoses ceccedecsecs 06 eccqeess escepocouce 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies. included in Liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
ABEBCY DAIANCEB,..... . sccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccceccccs coccccccsocccccscoccoee 90,299 54 
Accrued interest on investinents, SABUATY 196, 1BUD 2. 200 secccccrccccocs cocccccccccee 441,344 64-8101.027,522 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of Pine | State of New York. 


$4,026,278 50 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890. . . . . $105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses in COUPSE Of PAYMENL.......cecseececscececcceseeeeeeecseessserenesnes $440,517 97 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... ......ccccececcceeccecees 375.398 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented oo 40,592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........sceee cecceccsceeces sees 29,982 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

BEIGE). 2 ~ cccdvccneccce seccccoes coences 000 soccetec cbscereen-cosenessecceccoesoses 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘loptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

DOLICIOS Of THAT CIASB........ccececesecceces soececccccccccseccccceesese $6,423.777 15 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889.........c.ccceeee oe cosccecececcesesesees 2,300,540 16 
DEDUCT— $8,724,317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

WR conesecececccetcccscccnccccccccecesescsosccoceseces © scvccecccccece 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 189V..........sscccceces-cocsecesecccccesecsecersees 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums Paid 1 BAVANCE..........scccccsccccccccccscsscvccceccccccccoccece 40,046 73 

. $97,535,777 68 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ..........cceeseees sees eee $7,517,823 28 





$105,053,600 96 

Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
Bile Be WGN TED. oon cciccwecces csscvess cokes $15,600 000 00 
From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 
POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
Wisse $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,985,536 Jan. 1. 1s88...... $83,079,845 1887.........0seceee 28,522 
Pn RTGS 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 93,480,186 1888...... 0. .. ..33,834 
CR: scsitiotrecus 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1. 189)...... 105,.053,600  1859........ 0 eevee 39,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
‘New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


HENRY BOWERS. RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, co. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 


H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the mt 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sith of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOY NEs, 
JAMES q EORGE H. MACY, 
WM.S is, WR TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN 
EDM .CORLIES, ANSON D. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB," THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY. 

LLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLE 
JOHN L. RIKE GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE a GUSTAV AMSINCK, 

A. HAND. WILLIA UL 

OHN D HEW RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CARLES P. BCRDETT. JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 


STI 
es E. HAWLEY, GEORGE W. GAMPBEIL. 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 


JOHN D, form. President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Prerideut. 
A A RAVEN 2% Vice Preside 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


GH, GREE occ ccccvcctccceses $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

BU GB oo ee cincev cusses sunccce 2,746,070 02 
We Be ces ccc ccewessncccccce 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gren AS80868. ...00...2. coccccces 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Biookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J. McDonald, Manacer Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


PEA Brewis 220000. SOR aT 88 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “$855,893 46 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


Kaw YORE SFU ae A. 








Reserve for slioannenanth allother claims 18], 
Surplus over all Liabilities 





ORAS a wubMREY, Roce.” 
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The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


F:quitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,303,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Outstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest ot 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


lhe Free 


Zontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
Cxturrt, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. . 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 
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Old and Young. 


THE WATCHMAN’S SONG. 


HARE! ye neighbors and hear me tell; 
Ten now strikes on the belfry bell. 
Ten are the holy conmandmeats given 
To man below from God in Heaven. 
Human watch from harm can’t 
ward us; 


God will watch and God will guard 
us. 


He through his eternal might 
Give us all a blessed night! 
Hark! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
Eleven sounds on the balfry bell. 
Eleven apostles of holy mind 
Taught the Gospel to mankind. 
Human watch, etc. 


Har! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 

Twelve resounds from the belfry bell. 

Twelve disciples to Jesus came 

Who suffered rebuke for their Saviour’s 
name. 


Human watch, etc. 


Hark! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
One has pealed on the belfry bell. 

Onae God alone, One Lord indeed, 

Who bears us forth in the hoar of need. 


Human watch, etc. 


Hark! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
Two resouads on the belfry bell. 
Two paths before mankind are free; 
Neighbor choose the best for thee. 


Human watch, etc. 


Hark! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
Three now tolls on the belfry bell. 
Threefold reigns the heavenly Host, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


Human watch, etc. 


Hark! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
Four are the strokes on the belfry bell. 
Four gospels pure to man proclaim, 
Eternal life in the Saviour’s name. 


Human watch, ete. 


Hark! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
Five sounds forth from the belfry bell. 
Five were the wounds our Saviour bore; 
These wounds did Heaven to man restore. 


Human watch, etc. 


Hark! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
Six now tolls from the belfry bell! 
Six are the days to labor given, 

In six days God created Heaven. 


Human watch, etc. 


Hark! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
Seven resounds from the belfry bell. 

Tae S2venth day is the sacred rest, 

The Lord’s own day, the Sabbath blessed 


Human watch, etc. 


Hark! ye neighbors.and hear me tell, 
Kight are the strokes of the belfry bell. 
And eight were thesouls the ark did save, 
Above the floods o’erwhelming wave. 


Human watch, etc. 


Hark! ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
Nine has pealed on the belfry bell. 
The ninth sad hour saw Jesus die, 
The rock, the grave, the dead reply. 
Human watch, etc. 


A SCIENTIFIC VENGEANCE. 


BY EDWARD IREN2ZUS STEVENSON, 
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IF there was any one point upon which 
the village of North Salome (Massachu- 
setts, U. S. A.) prided its suburban self it 
was that freedom from frivolous and un- 
improviog recreation marking its social 
life. 

‘*Our young people here have never 
been—dancers,” remarked the Rev. Mr. 
Wigglesworth to Uncle Peleg Boxer and 
his nepbew, Mr. Ciaudius Boxer, from 
New York City, on the occasion of their 
introduciug themselves into the commu- 
nity for the summer of 188-. ‘ Nor have 
our young people ever been given to pic- 
nics, or—or—croquet-parties, or, or, in 
fact, 1 may say, exhibited—exhibited par- 
tiality for frivolous frolic. Of a gratify- 
ing absence of anything like—vain co- 
quetry or love of trifling conversation on 
the part of our young ladies, I am sure 
you and your nephew, my dear Mr. Box- 
er, will be remarkably impressed. J speak 
with confidence.” 

Whether the confidence internally dis- 
mayed the two gentlemen from New 
York—the one sixty the other thirty- 
one years of age—is a point to be better 
understood presently, Enough to premise 


that on the Sunday morning next, Mr. 
Claudius Boxer—it may be observed that 
he was possessed of a pair of fine and 
penetrating eyes, regular features and an 
athletic figure—took several good looks 
around him during both prayers and por- 
tions of Mr. Wigglesworth’s sermon. 
Upon his immediate right were detected 
the Misses Penstalke (Corinna and Oliv- 
ia), who occupied the fine old Penstalke 
house on the Square. These esteemed maid- 
en ladies were known to be greatly inter- 
ested in the study of the decorative arts fa- 
miliar to the Aztecs. Bebiad the Misses 
_Penstalke were ranged the three daughters 
and two sons of Professor Endicott, be- 
tween the paternal and maternal Endi- 
cott. The tall Professor had just pub 
lished that exceedingly clever mono- 
graph of his(which has brought him such 
enviable reputation) ‘‘ Upon the Absolute 
Resistance of Inorganic Molecuies: If 
They Attract, How Little do They At- 
tract”; and the three daughters were ac- 
complished Norse scholars. Pretty little 
Mrs, Holbrook, the wife of the leading 
lawyer of the village, sat with her clear, 
expressionless profile just eclipsing the 
faces of Helen and Gwendolen, who were 
in their last school year. The Holbrooks 
were particularly musical, and Miss Gwen 
harped. Supplementary to these pew- 
holders, Mr. Claudius took note of Dr. 
Ambler and his wife and family (the lat- 
ter all no further advanced in life than 
knickerbockers and short frocks indi- 
cated); of Colonel Tash and Mrs. Tash 
(Mrs. Tash’s mother had been a Catholic, 
in Baltimore—it was occasionally men- 
tioned as a somewhat detractive circum- 
stance); he recognized tall Miss Whin- 
nery, the president of the Book Club, 
Judge Garland, and many more promot- 
ers of social enjoyment in the place— 
upon whose various traits and tastes Mr. 
Claudius had already been sketchily 
posted by lively Tad Wigglesworth, the 
minister’s son, The survey finished, did 
Mr. Claudius Boxer suddenly exclaim in 
his heart ‘‘ Great Cee3ar’s Ghost!”—a clas- 
sical expletive. 

For Mr. Claudius, member of the Union 
League Club, fond of cheerful evenings 
at the Manhattan Athletic, of his seat in 
Wallack’s or the Casino, of his fortnight 
or so at Old Port Comfort, leader of an 
occasional cotillion at D-zlmonico’s, was 
a Gallio who indeed cared for none of 
these things that North Salome morethan 
hinted at. He had enjoyed life so far, 
and it disconcerted him now to face the 
alternative. Coming up to NorthSalome 
simply and solely as companion to Uncle 
Peleg, for whom the doctor had pre- 
scribed its particular atmosphere till 
autumn, he had expected to find the town 
fresh, wide-awake, stocked with pretty 
girls, full of rural sport during pleasant 
June, and not lacking opportunities for 
innovent flirtations upon leafy piszzas, 
when August evenings should supervene. 
But as our friend made his met-tal notes 
this sunshiny Sunday morning, the young 
man was simply appalled to all at once 
realize the kind of New England society 
into which he was to be received until 
October. How upon earth could he as- 
sume that color of intellectuality of 
Wigglesworthism which be at once saw 
was imperative. This was North Salome! 
There was no other North Salome than 
thie, How bored was he fated to be, how 
despised and discountenanced; and what 
a disappointment to the North Salom- 
ites! Was he not certain of being pity- 
ingly avoided by everybody within his 
first month, asa volatile and light-minded 
young man, with whom accomplished 
and sober circles could bave no fellowship 
orconcern? The Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth 
might have spoken far less ‘‘with confi- 
dence” of the pursuits of his ‘‘young peo- 
ple,” it seemed to Claudius; for su far as 
his coign of vantage enabled him to de- 
termine there were no ‘‘young people” in 
the place. Almost everybody seemed 
either married or past youthful celibacy; 
prematurely old, unnecessarily wise. Mr. 
Claudius looked down and turned over 
the leaves of his red-edged hymn-book. 
He was terrified. And yet, one week 
before leaving New York, he had thrown 
himself at the heads of a furious runa- 


7 





way team in the Park, and saved a life 





or two. like all else, has 


Courage, 
limits. 

**T tell you, that if I had had the remotest 
notion that this little Massachusetts cen- 
ter was so aggressively ‘‘ cultured” I 
would have strangled with the hay-fever 
in town all summer rather than rent a 
barnin it! My breath is taken away from 
me, as it is!” So exclaimed Uncle Peleg, 
as the two were concluding dinner ten 
days later. ‘‘Above all I should have in- 
sisted on your keeping out of the matter; 
I could have endured solitude for once.” 

** But Icouldn’t have endured it, you 
dear old man!” replied Claude. 

‘*IT have spoiled your summer; or, 
rather, your own kindness of heart has 
spoiled it.” 

‘*No; I shall improve by it. - Don’t 
worry. We’ll brace each other up and 
stem the tide of popular repudiation like 
heroes. But if, 7f you only could have 
beheld Mrs. Holbrook’s surprise when-I 
said that I was not sure whether 1 had 
ever heard the Third Symphony or uot! 
And that Miss Penstulke, the tall one 
who doesn’t wear glasses, she gave me a 
smile in which I discerned every shade 
and depth of surprise and compassion, 
when I told her last night at the Amblers’ 
that I had never heard of Jacquemart’s 
book she offered to lend me. Do you 
know what I believe these people live 
for?” 

‘*To impress each other with the con- 
sciousness of their own individuality,” 
answered Mr. Boxer, explosively. 

“I was going to say, to convict the 
world of ignorance—like ours—and re- 
prove it,” answered Mr. Claudius, ‘‘ I am 
reproved; I feel myself, yourself reproved. 
Now what is next, short of improve- 
ment, on our part? 

Uncle Peleg pushed back his plate and 
quitted his chair, walking up and down 
in the twilight, till Matilda should serve 
the coffee. ‘‘ Listen to me, and I will tell 
you,” he replied, abruptly. With his firm 
tread and erect figure Mr. Boxer was in- 
disputably a well-preserved old gentle- 
man. He did not continue for amoment. 
There was lurking in his eyes, as he 
promenaded, just that twinkle which in- 
dicates mischief, be a man sixty or six- 
teen. ‘I willtell you what is next. You 
and Iare going to be snubbed right and 
left here, by these erudite folk. Good 
looks will not save you, nor gray hairs 
spare me. You area young fellow fond 
of life and stir and merry-hearted girls, 
and I am an old fellow who has cared 
chiefly for his morning paper and his 
Havana. Wait until this village is en- 
tirely convinced that we are typical New 
Yorkers in our ‘ mental undevelopment,’ 
as Miss Whinnery putit. They will let 
us alone, pass us by on the other side, 
Claudius. After social careers of decent 
prosperity, you and I have come to our 
Waterloo, my hoy.” 

Nephew and uncle laughed, and stared 
at the carp<t with a smile of resignation 
lingering on their lips. But it was plain 
Uncle Peleg had yet more pertinent mat- 
ter to communicate. With Matilda’s exit 
he came around to Claudius. Planted di- 
rectly before him, with his stout legs wide 
apart, he stretched out one hand and 
tapped Claudius exactly thrice upon the 
shoulder. Ther, raising one finger solemn- 
ly to the chandclier, he spake these words: 
** Look here, Claude! I wish you te know 
and to recollect one thing, which may be 
invaluable to us both in course of the next 
few weeks. Isay,I want you to recol- 
lect it, but never, never to divulge it toa 
living soul, until I give you express per- 
mission. Do you mark me ?” 

‘** Perfectly,” responded Claudius, star- 
ing in utter hewilderment at his relative’s 
portentous face, his coffee-cup half-way 
to his lips. ‘* What under the canopy has 
all at once taken hold of you—you start- 
ling old man, you ?” 

Uncle Peleg caught upa partially pared 
orange from a plate and. drew back a step. 
‘‘ Claude,” he resumed, gravely, ‘“‘be calm 
—be composed! I know nothing of the 
Aztecs or molecules, In the language of 
Mrs. Billiken,‘I will not deceive you— 
how could I?—on these points. But 
never forget this deep secret, which I pro- 
pose, in this hour, after long years of 





unspeakable struggle with my native, my 
hydra-headed modesty, to reveal to you, 
my nearest in blood and in affection. Hu! 
ha!” ejaculated Mr, Boxer, retiring back- 
ward and biting into a section of the 
orange with a gesture worthy of the 
Bouffes. 

Claude stared with actual openness of 
mouth. 

‘‘In astronomy, my dear Claude! In 
the vast, boundless science of astronomy, 
its stellar fields and—and—its stellar 
fields,” pursued Uncle Peleg, coolly 
mounting a footstool that his heel en- 
countered, and once poised on it, gesticu- 
lating with the orange and its peel—“ jin 
astronomy,I yield the palm to no one; 
not even to a North Salomite. In what 
is, after all, a master-branch of human 
knowledge, I speak with confidence when 
I say that I am not aware of my peer, 
You have never suspected it? Of course 
not. Oh, Claudius, my nephew, how 
have 1 cheated you of my mentality? 
But believe it now, this marvelous news, 
this confession wrung from my entrails 
by direful prospects only. The astrono- 
mer is born not made. I am one of that 
kind. What, indeed, isthe earto in shape? 
demanded Mr. Boxer, with gastronomic 
irrelevancy : ‘*Round, Jikea ball or orange, 
said the simple text-books of our youth. 
Any orange. This orange;” and he put 
a quarter of it into his mouth, stepped 
from the footstool and once more faced 
Mr. Claudius. 

They stared at each other. An extraor- 
dinary light, either enthusiasm, or laud- 
able pride, or .something else, which 
shone out from Uncle Peleg’s eye hada 
tremendous effect upon his young rela- 
tive. Claudius, for a moment, was 
wholly unequal to verbalcomment. That 
sparkling, almost prophetic gaze of Mr. 
Boxer held his intelligent nephew’s as if 
by fascination for the space of a minute. 
Great is the mutual understanding that 
time can bring about in two great souls. 
At last, with a final asseveration: ‘‘ Yes: 
Iam an astronomer. A greatone. But 
not one syllable of it till I say the word.” 
Uncle Peleg descended suddenly from his 
state of super-exaltation, waved his hand 
proudly, as one who dismisses spheres 
and star-depths for the time, sat down to 
the cheese, and uttered no single further 
allusion to astronomy that evening. 
Here were two men who indeed under- 
stood one another. 

That their Waterloo had been arrived 
at indeed, the next few weeks in North 
Salome proved beyond question. North 
Salome found them out. Of what merit 
in such New Engiand communities are 
good manners and good sense, intelli. 
gence and affability, when one does not 
dabble in science or literature or coquet 
with the arts? Far was it from the North 
Salomites to waste their erudite society, 
collectively or otherwise, on two gentie- 
men who were described by Mrs. Endi- 
cott as *‘ typical New Yorkers, my dear; 
just typical New Yorkers.” This cul- 
tivated New England village having 
weighed kindly but carefully tke attain- 
ments of Uncle Peleg and Mr. Claudius 
over and above an excelient common- 
School education, first proceeded to 
patronize them and next to drop. The 
villagers cast no over slight on either gen- 
tleman; North Salome was too tactful for 
that. But it felt that, as Mrs. Colonel 
Tash expressed it,‘ We really cannotafford 
to encourage peopie of such peculiarly 
undeveloped meutal capacities to come to 
us for their summers.” The invitations 
to tea and sponge-cake and clever talk 
diminished. Calls from the Amblers, the 
Endicotts and the Tashes became rare. 
‘* We have so littlein common with New 
York people—at least of their sort,” ex- 
claimed young Miss Ambler, a very pretty 
girl, “‘going through” Smith College. 
Week by week the community closed in 
upon itself with a comfortably satisfied 
air of “‘Oh, no; we should be glad to 
make the place pleasant for them, but we 
can’t; they would only be so uncomforta- 
ble all the time! They are not educated 
up to us.” 

Yet no fault could be found with either 
of the quiet New York gentlemen during 
this chilling process. They did their best 
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ceptionally favoring conditions of devel- 
opment, and proved their receptiveness 
peyond cavil. Polite, alert, kindly, Un- 
cle Peleg and Claudius seemed bored by 
nothing and nobody. If Colonel Tash 
sarcastically asked Uncle Peleg’s opinion 
of a Greek quantity, Uncle Peleg smil- 
ingly looked around the circle and ad- 
mitted that he had not peeped into a 
Greek grammar for forty years; but he 
was, all the same, the most attentive lis- 
tener in the group to the Colonel’s imme- 
diate lecture on the point agitating him. 

If Miss Olivia Penstalke buttonholed Mr. 
Claudius on the topic of the Immigration 
of the Aztecs from Aztlan, that well-bred 
gentleman looked Miss Penstalke frankly 
in her eye-glasses, and said with a charm- 
ing candor in his fresh, clear voice: ‘‘Upon 
my word, my dear Miss Penstalke, I don’t 
think I ever studied a line about the early 
history of Mexico; but I should be greatly 
interested in what you speak of, Iam 
sure. Pray goon.” If the Reverend Mr. 
Wigglesworth, or Professor Endicott—hi 
short, crisp hair brushed straight up from 
his forehead—smiled depreciatingly in 
the very middle of a sentence, and said: 
‘‘ But pardon me, my dear Mr. Boxer; I 
ought to recollect that this is a subject on 
which New Evglanders do not expect our 
New York friends to take very much in- 
terest "—why, Claudius or his uncle fair- 
ly laid hold of their interlocutor’s gar- 
ment, and kept him at their sides, lest 
they should be thought weary in well 
doing. One would have said that the 
two ‘typical New Yorkers” hungered 
and thirsted for all that recondite infor- 
mation of which North Salome was an 
encyclopedia—or a chiffonier. 

But it was all tono purpose. North 
Salome, as has been said, gradually 
“dropped” them. It is true that there 
were a very few young ladies, under- 
graduates at neighboring female colleges, 
who dared privately confess that ‘* Mr. 
Claudius Boxer wasa very pleasant man, 
and altho he wasn't particularly well edu- 
cated, he could talk quite nicely.” An- 
driette Endicott told Ella James that 
‘There were really not so many bachelors 
in the village, and at any rate, all our 
young men are so much alike. He—well, 
he is somehow different.” But the moth- 
ers and fathers were amply equal to spoil- 
ing any arrangements for their daugh- 
ters’ participation in Claudius Boxer’s 
unimproving company. Tad Wiggles- 
worth, grown into a handsome, manly 
fellow of nineteen, was one individual 
who felt himself desperately out of his ele- 
ment in North Salome and its scientific 
ozone; and desperately in it when spend- 
ing his evenings in the Boxers’ library, 
where both gentlemen made him very 
welcome. So Tad persisted in going there 
as often as his fancy dictated, and much 
to his father’s annoyance; and, further- 
more, Tad boldly went about the vil- 
lage declaring that both young and 
old Mr. Boxer were splendid men, 
as well educated as any gentleman 
needs to be—‘tand the only ‘men in this 
village not prigs. I’m not a bit ‘educated’ 
myself, I sincerely hope!” Tad used to 
add, with a heartiness that shocked the 
Reverend Nahum. It had so often been 
said of Tad that he ‘‘ seemed such a per- 
fectly different sort of son for a man like 
Dr. Wigglesworth to have.” But what 
of all this? Not the rash young lady 
abettors, nor Tad, could stem the wave 
of popular disapproval of the two com- 
monplace gentleman from New York— 
these unwise men from Gotham. Before 
the sixth week of their residence in 
North Salome, Mr. Claudius Boxer and 
Uncle Peleg found themselves reduced to 
their French novels, the well-worn 
Shakespeare, their games of bezique and 
Tad Wigglesworth’s wit for their evening 
solacements—not to include their powers 
of being mutually agreeable, which had 
been tested by a long and happy past. 

Erudite North Salome! There was no 
parent in your demesne who did not know 
that a healthy child shut up to its own 
devices is sure to evolve mischief of some 
sort as the result. What is any old man 
buta wise child? By the end of another 
week Mr. Peleg Boxer had fully set- 
tled the details of a project. Next, he 
spent a whole evening discussing some 


deep secret with Mr. Claudius, and when 
in the course of his communication the 
bell rang and Thaddeus Wigglesworth 
darkened the door of the library, Thad- 
deus was bid to sit down and light his 
cigar and hearken, When any little 
town in New England, or anywhere is, 
collectively, a prig, the most salutary 
lesson that can be taught it is its alliance 
to simple fool. Extremes meet. Scbool- 
master to North Salome, did Uncle Peleg 
propose to become. Vengeance is sweet. 
IL. 


One bright morning, Mrs. Dr. Ambler 
came briskly along before Uncle Peleg 
Boxer’s sunny garden. (The Boxers had 
rented ‘‘ the old Whittredge place”:) The 
lady suddenly found berself confronted by 
two expressmen, whose burden, a long 
yellow deal box, blockaded the side patb. 
A third expressman tugged at the’ reins, 
his huge red wagon seeming exclusively 
freighted with deal boxes conspicuously 
addressed ‘“‘Mr. Peleg Boxer, North 
Salome, Mass.” In the distant doorway 
of the house the old gentleman was him- 
self visible, watching with keen solicitude 
the advent of the carriers. And, at this 
moment, while Mrs, Ambler paused, 
partly from curiosity, partly because the 
long box was stuck fast on the gate, Tad 
Wigglesworth slipped into view from 
some mysterious lodgement forward. 

‘** Ah, good-morning, Thaddeus,” said 
Mrs. Ambler, whose very tone toward 
Tad always hinted at her disapproval of 
him as an entity; ‘*‘are your friends the 
Boxers moving? I did not know they 
expected to leave us.” 

**Oh, no, not at all, Mrs. Ambler,” re- 
sponded the minister’s son, briskly. ‘‘ I’m 
sorry the men are in your way. They'll 
get past in a minute. Anything like 
scientific apparatus has to be taken such 
care of, youknow. Look out there, Mr, 
O'Hara, you’ve got that too much to the 
right!” 

‘*Scientific apparatus?” repeated the 
doctor’s wife, witha faint smile. *‘ I really 
didn’t suppose that Mr. Boxer was 
specially interested in science of any sort, 
Thaddeus. Pray tell me what ”— 

“Ob, certainly, Mrs. Ambler!” inter- 
terrupted Tad. ‘‘This is Mr. Peleg Box- 
er’s new telescope, that he has ordered 
sent up from his house in town, It ought 
to have come a fortnight ago.” 

‘** Telescope!” exclaimed Mrs. Ambler— 
**Mr. Peleg Boxer’s telescope. Why, how 
long is it, I should like to know;” and her 
voice sunk to an incredulous murmur, 
**since Mr. Boxer became a practical as- 
tronomer? And how is it that nota single 
person in this village has ever had the re- 
motest idea that he cultivated such a 
delightful study? It’s very singular.” 

**T don’t think it is at all singular,” re- 
torted Tad. ‘‘ Mr. Boxer has been a sec- 
retary of the Elective Astronomical Scci- 
ety for at least a dozen years, Mrs. Am- 
bler; and, altho only an amateur, he has 
areal reputation among New York pro- 
fessional men for his work. But as for 
nobody’s happening to find it out up here; 
why, 1¢ is the last subject Mr. Boxer ever 
speaks about, for it bores him to death to 
talk astronomy, I happen to know, unless 
he is with people who are specially inter- 
ested and at home in it. There was a long 
note in the Astronomicul Gazette, when 
“he came up here in June.” 

Mrs. Ambler looked about her disdain- 
fully but worried. ‘* Well—all I’ve got 
to say is, that what you tell me is very 
strange, Thaddeus, and I wish I had hap- 
pened to know it before. It would have 
made a difference,” 

**In what?” asked Thaddeus, eying the 
lady’s expression with a faint smile, 

**In—io a good many respects, per- 
haps,” she answered, vaguely. ‘‘ But 
never mind now. I’m glad to know 
about Mr. Boxer’s telescope, and I hope 
you'll tell him that I was greatly inter- 
ested in hearing that he had a taste for 
astronomy. My cousin, Professor Sharp, 
was very gifted in the same way, you 
know. Good-morning.” 

The box was borne into the gate in tri- 
umph, and Mrs. Ambler hurried on 
toward Miss Penstalke’s, where she was 
to meet the Browning Club, filled with 
excitement, 





Clearly North Salome had made a mis- 


take! Mrs. Ambler had never heard of 
the Elective Astronomical Society—but 
she thought she had, and that was the 
same thing. Being a woman, in spite of 
more recondite matters to discuss with 
the ladies grouped together in the Misses 
Penstalke’s drawing-room, she imparted 
her discovery to three or four of them be. 
fore she went home; and comment 
swelled apace. ‘‘ Yes, actually a member 
of the Elective Astronomical Society, my 
dear Mrs. Tash; one of those fine old 
organizations, don’t you know.” The 
announcement spread, incredulity giv- 
ing place to the most unmitigated iuter- 
est. Within forty-eight kours did not 
‘all North Salome whisper that it had 
done Mr. Peleg Boxer odd -injustice, 
People thought over the matter, and they 
remembered that astronomy was one 
subject on which nobody had entered 
conversationally with either gentleman. 
Rumors flew about North Salome almost 
as if it had been an ordinary gossiping 
New England neighborhood. Mr. Peleg 
Boxer had devoted his life unostenta- 
tiously to the heavens! Mr. Claudius, 
even, was no mere tyro with the glass; 
he had been his uncle’s amanuensis and a 
valued assistant for many years. Mr. 
Boxer was in correspondence with sa- 
vants all over Christendom; he had 
written a book on solar eclipses and an- 
other on nebule, and contributed most 
interesting papers to prominent maga- 
zines abroad. His standing was compar- 
able with his singular modesty. Even 
Tad Wigglesworth had been asked not to 
al'ude to the old gentleman’s hobby; and, 
of course, had maintained silence, even 
to his father. Tad himself now imparted 
the must interesting bits of intelligence 
regarding the successful mounting of the 
big telescope in a vacant room in the 
mansion, and of Uncle Peleg’s clever 
contrivances to make up for this or that 
deficiency in his improvised observatory, 
of the bustling activity of the venerable 
scientist in getting everything ready for 
‘*some weeks of special research.” A 
particular condition of planetary affairs 
had decided him on the importation from 
New York of his *‘ expens ve tuy,” as he 
termed it. 

North Salome suddenly began calling 
at the Whittredge house. The invitations 
to tea-and-sponge-cake and conversation 
again fell into the occupant’s letter-box 
like leaves in Vallombrosa. All the vil- 
lage pined to draw out the uncle and his 
grave nephew on the subject with which 
they must be so instructively conversant. 
Mr. Boxer, Mr. Claudius and the mount- 
ing of the great telescope were the talk of 
the community. Mortification was for- 
got in interest. And altho, when lured 
toward the subject of astronomy by wily 
hosts, neither Uncle Peleg nor Mr. Clau- 
dius became excessively fluent, and, in- 
deed, very soon turned their talk to other 
matters, nobody in the village was sur- 
prised or annoyed, and old Mr. Boxer was 
but the more appropriately rallied by bis 
new friends on his reticence. The R v. 
Mr. Wigglesworth expressed daily their 
hope that Mr. Boxer would not keep his 
learning and his glass always so complete- 
ly to himself; and became almost garru- 
lous in their euthusiasm over a prospect 
of sighting Saturn and the Coal Sack and 
stray sun-spot3 through the big lenses, 
Tad had been privileged to look through. 

This friendly curiosity was not long un- 
gratified. At first, frankly excusing 
themselves, on the ground of particular 
work on hand, Uncle Peleg and Mr. 
Claudius soon remarked that any of their 
friends in the place with an interest in 
astronomy would be welcome of a clear 
evening at the Whittredge house. They 
went further. They invited Miss Corinna 
and Miss Olivia Penstalke and the Rev. 
Nahum one Friday night to ‘“‘come in 
and take a little look at the stars.” ‘rhey 
came. Nothing could have been more 
delicate and hospitable than their recep- 
tion. They were asked to tea, and the 
orange-pekoe was delicious. By-gones 
were all left by-gones. Conversation 
never flagged. When darkness had fairly 
settled in, Mr. Claudius piloted the group 
up-stairs, Uncle Peleg having Miss Olivia 
on one arm and the stately Corinna on the 





other, both ladies prattling tumultuously 


of the star-gemmed space and its won- 
ders. Tad Wigglesworth, who had come 
in hurriedly, followed the party. 

They entered a long upper chamber, 
sparsely furnished, its floor bare. They 
discerned in the gloom about them the 
imposing incline of the great tube, sweep- 
ing upward. Its mighty bore was in- 
serted in a screen that covered the upper 
and lower sashes of the huge double win- 
dow made as available as possible—the 
mounting being a matter of some diffi- 
culty, as Uncle Peleg explained, with 
considerable pride in his ingenious con- 
trivances to that end, A few arm-chairs 
and tables, covered with books and 
charts, asserted themselves against the 
shins of the newcomers, who scarcely 
liked to move for fear of overturning 
themselves or something else. Patches 
of moonlight revealed on either side 
temporary bookcases, heavily curtained, 
and the outlines of globes and inexpli- 
cable machinery. The hour and place 
were alike thoroughly in accord with 
stimulating mystery. 

‘* Oh, what an im-mense, what a mag- 
nif-icent instrument, Mr. Boxer!” ex- 
claimed Miss Olivia. ‘‘ Surely it seems 
almost like some mighty creature, en- 
dowed with its own intelligence.” 

* Yes, you might really name it,” ob- 
served Miss Corinna from the depths of 
a wicker steamer-chair. 

‘*Name it, my dear Miss Corinna,” 
mused Mr. Boxer, amiably, as he moved 
about with his nephew, preparing the 
way for the evening’s diversion—* well, 
perhaps one might! Suppose now, I were 
to call it Nemesis, the revenge of science 
to-day upon the superstition and igno- 
rance of the past?” 

** Admirable, indeed!” exclaimed Mr, 
Wigglesworth. ‘‘ These are wondrous 
days in which we are living, dear friends 
—wondrous!” And both the ladies mur- 
mured **‘ Wondrous!” and Miss Olivia put 
her hand in her pocket, forgetful of the 
daiknes3, for her ready note-book, as a 
pleasingly poetic idea sidled into her brain. 
‘You do express things so imaginative- 
ly, dear Mr. Boxer,” she ejaculated, soft- 
ly. 

“IT must ask you, friends,” observed Mr. 
Boxer, presently, after prevailing on Miss 
Olivia to seat herself first at the eye-piece— 
** IT must ask you to let meconfine our at- 
tention to the moon and Jupiter this even- 
ing. As you may have heard, I am per- 
suing some special researches this sum- 
mer and rather prefer not to be diverted 
from them, especially with such imper- 
fect apparatus for using my glass as I 
have had to improvise here.” 

** Certainly, certainly, Mr. Boxer,’ 
came the assent from the dim circle 
about him. 

What an hour of enchantment ensued 
for the favored and appreciative guests 
at the Whittredge house! Never had the 
Rev. Nahum, never had the Misses Pen- 
stalke been so swept away by the ebullient 
tide of rapture about everything, not even 
when Professor McFulkie of the Edin- 
burgh University hid delivered in Bos- 
ton that celebrated course of lectures on 
the Myth of Ceres. The power of the 
beautiful glass was manifest. What won- 
ders of color and light, what belts of green 
and purple and red; what vivid expanses 
of pale silver and iridescent gold shim- 
mered and shone through that magical 
bore. They sat before it, turn and turn 
about, for an hour and a half, and went 
home almost incoherently grateful and 
enthusiastic. 

A gentle ferment agitated North Salo- 
me next day in consequence of their joint 
and several accounts. Many pairs of eyes 
stared at the gables of the Whittredge 
house as if it had been the abode of Al_ 
bertus Magnus, But there was nothing 
scientific about its three brick chimneys 
and rows of old-fashioned windows, with 
yellow Holland shades. The room used 
as Uncle Peleg’s observatory was in the 
rear. 

But other invitations to séances with 
the celestial denizens were presently ex- 
tended, and to different little coteries. 
Nothing has ever stirred up more pleasant 
chat and well-bred rivalry in North Salo- 
me. By the middle of September a large 
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proportion of the most literary and intel- 
lectual people of the community had 
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looked through the great telescope. 
Uncle Peleg and Mr. Claudius, how- 
ever, declined courteously but firmly, 
most of the many civilities now urged on 
them in return for their hospitable popu- 
larization in North Salome of the science 
of the stars. When the nights were fine, 
they could usually receive visitors, and 
felt somewhat obliged to pay deference 
to their interest or curiosity; but the con- 
tinuing of the “‘ researches,” which had 
induced Uncle Peleg to mount bis glass 
in the little village, had to be actively 
prosecuted, besides. But seldom were 
uncle or nephew or the big glass ‘‘ not at 
home”; and night after night, neighbors 
dropped in, informally, after the town- 
clock had struck nine, hoping for a little 
more star-gazing; and, welcomed and 
piloted up-stairs to the long room, with 
its shaded lights and majestic instrument, 
sat down in gratification and respect. 
The telescope, by the by, was uniformly 
directed toward one or two of the heav- 
enly spheres; but the trouble that it 
would give Mr. Boxer to shift his instru- 
ment and interrupt his private observa- 
tions was fully understood. 

It is true that to the general chorus of 
admiration for Mr. Boxer, his modesty, 
his courtesy ,and the privileges vouchsafed 
by his splendid instrument, there were a 
few false notes. There were some critical 
persons who hinted that the still very no- 
ticeable taciturnity of both Messrs. Boxer 
on the general topic of astronomy was 
ridiculous. Others went further and 
murmured against the telescope; declar- 
ing that its perfectness must be not a 
little exaggerated. There was a curious 
unhikeness in ‘Jovian and Selenic details, 
for instance, to approved representations 
in standard works on the planetary sys- 
tem; but these cavilings were rare, and 
North Salome was prompt to silence such 
idle sneers. It did. 

The whole tide of public approval, just 
as strong as had been that of antipathy, 
now was poured forth upon Mr, Peleg 
Boxer and Mr. Claudius, of New York 
City, two hundred and thirty-four miles 
from the only Modern Athens.’ Person- 
ally and scientifically the two foreigners 
were clasped to North Salome’s well- 
starched bosom. They were asked every- 
where; and when they could they went 
there. More complimentary than this, 
astronomy became the fad, the passion 
of the season, in the place. Aztecs, Ital- 
ian serenate, molecular attraction, all 
gave place toit. Just as another neigh- 
borhood is attacked by lawn-tennis, or 
photography, or the Baconian theory, so 
became North Salome fiévreux on the 
stars. The Book Club bought little but 
volumes treating the subject popularly. 
On Sundays the favorite morning hymn 
was Addison’s *‘ The Spacious Firmanent 
on High” and it ‘invariably drew tears” 
to the eyes of the Penstalke sisters, All 
the little Endicotts caught rheumatism 
lying on their backs out on their lawn 
one night, quarreling over the looks of 
the constellations. Chiefest and most 





exhilarating outcome of the _ epi- 
demic was the embroiling of the 
Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth and Colo- 


nel Tash in that melancholy contro- 
versy about the Equinoctial of Queubus 
(in which phrase the clergyman discov- 
ered a remarkable planetary meaning), 
which unhappily cut short social inti- 
macy between the households of the pas- 
tor and his deacon forever. The Ambler 
family were unfortunately drawn into the 
war ere they realized its virulence. The 
North Salome Watchman belched com- 
munications each issue—the Retort 
Courteous, the Quip Modest, the Quarrel 
Absolute came swiftly on, and the 
houses of Wigglesworth (Tad excepted), 
Ambler and Tash are not op speaking 
terms to this day, greatly to the discom- 
fort of their commoa friends who give 
tea-fights. At this time, too, did Miss 
Olivia Penstalke publish (at her own ex- 
pense, Wutchman print) her little bro- 
chure, “‘ Half-Hours with Luna,” in 
which production there was not so much 
astronomy as a great deal of choice verse 
and sentiment, besides a long and almost 
tender dedication ‘‘To my honored friend, 
Mr. Peleg Boxer, E. A.” 


*with. A banquet was tendered Mr. Peleg 








of our friends’ residence in Massachusetts. 
Endeared to the entire village as they had 
become, it was truly loth to part with 
them. In fact, both Miss Corinna and 
Miss Olivia Penstalke, at different con- 
venient opportunities, had hinted to Un- 
cle Peleg and Claudius that domestic de- 
hghts sweetly supplemented those of the 
intellect; and that such, along with “a 
handsome old property,” were quite ob- 
tainable then and there in North Salome. 
But neither of the gentlemen from New 
York sighed for such a New England 
Capua. The days sped. Farewell calls 
and tea-drinkings were duly gone through 


Boxer by the famous North Salome Lit- 
erary Association, and a complimentary 
breakfast insisted on by the township 
Historica Association. Every expression 
of reluctance to permit a man to depart 
from the vicinity who had so contributed 
to the cultured interests of the summer, 
was reiterated in each circle of the place. 
Mr. Claudius’s name shone with a fare- 
well radiance scarcely less glorious. It 
may be added that a subscription to pur- 
chase the great telescope, and make it 
permanently available in the Whittredge 
house (presently to be turned into a local 
atheneum), was set on foot injudiciously ; 
and only suppressed on Uncle Peleg’s 
bastily declaring that he would under no 
circumstances part with his choice pos- 
session. 


111. 


The morning of departure arrived. It 
wasa bright, cold October day. North 
Salome had taken leave, collectively, of 
Mr. Peleg Boxer and Claudius the pre- 
ceding night ata grand symposium at 
the Lyceum. There had been much 
flourishing of pocket-handkerchiefs and 
hand-shaking; and, Uncle Peleg had an- 
nounced in a few modest sentences that 
he had promised to come up tothe village 
in course of the winter and deliver an 
unpretentious but formal lecture on 
** Modifications of the Planetary System.” 
Whereat great applause. Over the report 
of this ‘‘ occasion” for the pages of the 
Watchman, sat this morning the Rev. Mr. 
Wigglesworth, pen in hand, when Mr, 
Peieg Boxer was annouuced, 

‘*My dear sir,” began the old gentle- 
man--hurrying into the study, and drop- 
ping his Gladstone and umbrella, his 
rosy, smooth-shaven face rubicund with 
haste and concern—‘‘I am ashamed to 
trouble you, but upon my word I believe 
I must come to you for a favor.” 

‘*A favor. With much pleasure,” dear 
Mr. Boxer,” returned the minister pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Name it 1 beg. 

‘It is withregard to my big telescope,” 
continued Uncle Peleg. ‘*‘ You see my 
nephew and-I had no notion of leaving 
the village to-day until the four o’clock 
train. The menfrom Van Blitz’s are to 
come up from Boston in an hour or so, 
and devote several hours at least to dis- 
mounting and shipping the glass to town; 
and I rather prefer to overlook them, of 
course, Here comes to us a telegram call- 
ing Claudius and myself to New York as 
soon as we can possibly reach town!— 
indeed, we ought to get there early in the 
afternoon, tho we can’t. Now, since we 
must take the morning express, could I, 
dare I venture to ”— 

‘To ask me to superintend the Van 
Blitz workmen?” interrogated Mr. Wig- 
glesworth. ‘‘ Why, certainly, I can, 
without the least inconvenience. Don’t 
think of staying. Only, my dear Mr. 
Boxer, I doubt if Ishall be of definite 
practical use, for I am not conversant 
with optical machinery, and I have never 
seen even your instrument in daylight,” 

** Oh, that’s all right, I am sure,” said 
Uncle Peleg; *‘ the men wiil attend to all 
the details, and it is merely to let them 
have some responsible person near them, 
while they are in the house—workmen, 
you know, are apt to trifle if they feel 
themselves absolutely alone. I can’t say 
how greatly indebted I shall be. Good- 
by—my kindest remembrances to every- 
body. Good-by;” and, with a handshake, 
Mr. Boxer departed, and hurriedly drove 
to the railway station. Mr. Claudiusand 
Thaddeus were awaiting him there. A 





An¢ now came, at last, the final weeks 
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two suppressed vutbreaks of mirth fol- 

lowed; and then the express thundered 

up, and Ted waved his two New York 

friendsa last adieu. North Salome was 

destined to behold them no more. 

Two hours later, the Rev. Mr. Wiggles- 

worth laid aside his writing, put on his 

decorous silk hat, and met the three men 

from the Van Blitz establishment, admit- 

ting them with his own ministerial hands 

to the deserted Whittredge house. On 

the way thither, Mr. Wigglesworth was 

a trifle surprised to learn that Van Blitz 

& Co. had never had any business deal- 

ings with Mr. Peleg Boxer. 

‘** Never heard of the party, sir,” assev- 

erated the head functionary. ‘ Mr. 

Wadd, our first superintendent, said that 
he knew nothing of him. Some New 

York firms make quite a fair glass, I be- 
lieve.”* 

Toward the evening of that calm but 
eventful day, North Salome was shaken 
to its center by first mere report, then by a 
definite and astonishing stery. This story 
flew about hke one of the pestilent arrows 
of Apollo, north, east, south and west, in 
all the sober limits of the village. It had 
grown so hideously circumstantial by 
eupper-time, it was continually gaining 
such details from every narrator, that 
after dusk every inhabitant of the place 
seemed to set out to frenetically settle 
the source and value of the tale, for bet- 
ter or worse. 

Alas! It was speedily established as 
true, this extraordinary rumor—“ incred- 
ibly true,” as Mrs. Tash ejaculated. A 
tempest of anger and outraged amour 
propre swelled in the once self-satisfied 
and therefore pacific Massachusetts town. 
The leading members of the Lyceum, the 
entire Book Club, the North Salome Lit- 
erary Association, stormed in their right- 
eous indignation; and Miss Olivia Pen- 
stalke was in her bed with hysterics, The 
names of Uncle Peleg Boxer and Mr. 
Claudius were uttered in the dwellings 
of the intellectually elect, coupled with 
every adjective by which really well-bred 
people are wont to express disgust and 
scorn. What had effected this narvelous 
and final veering of Stimmen aus dem 
Publikum?—and why is it that unto this 
day the name Boxer may not welcomely 
be mentioned in North Salome? These 
facts answer the natural question. 

When the workmen from Van Blitz & 
Co. were ushered into the silent room in 
the Wittredge house, and introduced to 
their task, they were first bewildered and 
then convulsed with Homeric merriment. 
On beholding it, all three declared Uncle 
Peleg’s great glass to be such as their am- 
plest experience had never encountered. 
Still, they attempted, in a perplexed and 
cautious way, to dismantle it. 

Thereupon all at once rose a fresh ex- 
plosion. Mr. Wigglesworth caught hold 
of a table for support. The telescope had 
—no lensec! 

None. Its capacious tube was inter- 
sected with disks of fine, plain plate- 
glass, brilliantly polished, devoid of all 
refractive value. Moreover, the tube it- 
self was of wood and pasteboard, and ab- 
solutely immovable. To have followed 
the course of mvon or star for two hours 

the superintendent pitilessly informed 
the Rev. Nahum, who was by this time 
wild-eyed and open-mouthed, was ‘ just 
an impossibility.” But a more appaill- 
ing confirmation of this truth ensued. 

**Good gracious , look here!” came the 
shout of one of the party from the step- 
ladder. ‘There isn’t any window in this 
wall!” And there wasn’t. 

Pulling down the curious screen into 
which the upper end of the glass had en- 
tered (the necessity of which Uncle Peleg 
had so laboriously and lucidly explained 
to his guests) the blank kalsomined wall 
faced the party; a shuttered dummy do- 
ing duty outside. 

And last of all the rude hands of Van 
Blitz & Co, pulled into view an astonish- 
ing collocation of mirrors, lanterns, gor- 
geous tatters of silk and satin, confusing 
daubs on tinfoil and silver gauze! Need 
one ask the part these had played in the 
summer’s astronomic farce? These were 
the fundamentals of those shimmering 
vistas of ‘‘the moon and Jupiter” which 





few sentences of subdued talk and one or 
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Mr, Peleg Boxer, and so fascinated those 

of his visitors. An amazing tangle of 

fine cordage, hoop-skirt wire and colored 

glasses, controllable from a particular 

source reached up into the safe obscurity 

that had always enshrouded the distant 

‘‘objective”—an apparatus that would 

have done credit to a certain stage man- 

ager of Mr. Boxer’s acquaintance who 

had twice or thrice visited the old gen- 

tleman in course of the summer. Over 

his handiwork then had North Sa- 

lome waxed ardent; over it were the 

families of Tash and Ambler and Wiggles- 

worth at loggerheads beyond hecpe of 

pacification. Wo worth the day! Like 

the Scandinavian deities, Uncle Peleg, 

Claudius and their expert friend bad con- 

structed a celestial system to suit their 

own convenience. Insult was added to 

injury, perhaps, by the Rev. Mr. Wiggles- 
worth’s suddenly pouncing upon a letter 
sealed and directed ‘‘to Whomsvever This 
Shall Come,” which letter he tore open 

and read, standing there almost haggard, 

in the midst of the melée caused by the 
sudden fall of Uncle Peleg’s large plaster 
of Paris moon—a beautiful article. The 
letter, in the elder gentleman’s best hand, 
courteously bid adieu to North Salome 
and to astronomy, as well as all other 
scientitic study ; incidentally admitted that 
there never had been any such associa- 
tion as the ‘‘ Elective Astronomers’,” re- 
minded any persons concerned that a lit- 
tle learning had long ago been reckoned 
a dangerous thing, and that if it ever led 
a well-meaning New England or other 
community to intellectual snobbishness 
it would be better to be ignorant and 
polite. The letter was in blank verse, and 
not signed. 

The word §‘ astronomy” was_ hardly 
uttered in North Salome for about two 
years. Many impulsive people could not 
bear to see their opera-glasses. Still, the 
popular mortification gradually cooled 
down, and North Salome is to-day quite 
as self-possessed, self-centered and self- 
conceited as it ever was, and quite as 
prompt to hold itself up as intellectually 
that *‘ typical New England community,” 
the atmosphere of which is too rarefied 
for aliens. One evening Tad Wigzgles- 
worth, by that time through college, c:re- 
lessly mentioned at a supper-table that 
he had heard of Mr. Claudius Boxer’s 
marriage, in Paris, toa young Cleveland 
lady—a Miss Brown, he believed. No one 
at the table spoke for a moment; but 
presently the Rev. Nahum said solemnly, 
turning his spectacles upon his son: ‘I 
did not see that in the papers, Thaddeus. 
Surely communication has not subsisted 
—without my approval—between you and 
—and those gentlemen? Especially should 
I regret it, since you visit the French 
capital so soon.” 

Tad’s disclaimer was prompt, in spite 
of a flushed face, and a hasty glance at 
pretty Miss Gwen Holbrook. Neverthe- 
less about a year ago, after Thaddeus had 
got well at workin New York, the Misses 
Penstalke encountered him on Fifth Ave- 
nue, one spring afternoon. He was not 
alone. His companions were Uncle Peleg 
Boxer, brisk as a boy of sixteen, Mr. 
Claudius and, upon the arm of the latter, 
a wonderfully handsome, and yet indefi- 
nably unscientific-looking young lady. 
Miss Olivia and Miss Corinna started, 
bridled, bowed hesitatingly to Thad- 
deus, and cut the remaining male contin- 
gent of the quartet unqualifiedly; but 
they survived it, having survived so much 
from North Salomites before it. And this 
record can best conclude with the hope 
that all New Yorkers who may happen to 
pass their summers in the bracing atmos- 
phere of New England may possess 
equally enduring constitutions to sustain 
a like experience. 

New YorK City. 





THEY tell this little story of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, tho with needless apology 
based upon her age and mental infirmity. 
Walking in a friend’s garden one day, she 
asked the gardener: ‘‘ Have you ever read 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’?”” The perplexed 
fellow slowly unbent himself. He was un- 
willing to wound the sensibilities of Mrs. 
Stowe, and he wished to say the most for 
himself. And sohe felt himself getting 
very red as he stammered; *‘ Well, not ex- 





had so singularly engrossed the eyes of 


actly, ma’am. Not as you might say ‘read 
it;’ but I’ve tried to, ma’am.”’ 
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PEBBLES. 


Tae detective has his ‘dog days” all the 
year round.—Puck. 


....The echo is very polite; it always re- 
turns your call.— Yonkers Statesman. 


...Parrot: “ Hollo! what do you want?” 
Bill Noggin (taken aback): “ Beg pardon, 
sir; thought you was a bird.” —Judy. 


..“°I kept a diary for four years.” 
“Wonderful.” ‘‘ And didn’t write a line 
on one of the pages.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


..Good counsels are like the fare regis. 
ters on street cars at the end of the trip— 
they are ‘set at naught.”—The Prompter. 


.... Teacher: ‘‘ Freddy, how is the earth 
divided?” Freddy: ‘‘ Between them that’s 
got itand them that wants it.”—London 
Tid-Bits. 


..An opinion.—** Does your daughter 
play onthe piano?” ‘‘ Waal, she says she 
does; but I kinder think she works on it.”’— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


..“* What are you eating—lobster and 
cream?” ‘Yes; Why not?” ‘“They’ll 
never agree.” ‘* Perhaps not; but they will 
conspire.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


..City Missionary: “James, have you 
any conscience?” Surly Jim, the convict: 
“T have, sur, an’ it’s just as good as new, 
seein’ I haven’t used it any at all, sur.’’— 
Exchange. 


..“Can nothing more be done for the 
prisoner, Mr. Brief?” “I fear not, sir.” 
“The legal expedients are all exhausted, 
are they?’ ‘‘ No; but the prisoner’s money 
is.’—Puck, 


....Never be at your place of business 
when @ person wants to borrow money of 
you, because if you are ia you will be out, 
but if you are out you will be in.—Somer- 
ville Democrat. 


..“‘ Jinks, the man we nominated for 
the Legislature, refuses to run.” ** What’s 
his reason?” ‘“‘He says it’s against his 
principles. He used to be a messenger boy 
years ago.”’—Light. 


.. He: ** Do you think there is anyt hing 
effeminate about me? Miss Willetts told 
me last evening that my mannerisms put 
herin mind of herself.’ She: ‘‘ Miss Wil- 
letts isa fool.’ —The Epoch. 


.. Aman with a purpose unique, 
Went to fish ina boat with a lique: 
He fished with a seine, 
But his course, it is pleine, 
Was too foolish for language to spique. 
—Lynn Item. 


--“Curious! My book cannot be found 
in any public library, because in every case 
where it has been taken cut it has vever 
been returned.”” ‘“ Not so curious. The 
people who have taken it out are probably 
trying to read it through.””—The Epoch. 


- Johnny (lookivg at lightning rod on 
barn): “I'd like to°kKnow why it branches 
out into two parts after it gets upon the 
roof.” Willie (with supreme contempt for 
the other’s ignorance): “‘ Tocatch the forked 
lightning, o’ course.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


..Kansan (visiting in New Haven): 
“Run for the cellar! Thar’s a cyclone 
comin’! hear the rumpus an’”’— Host: 
“Oh, don’t be alarmed, Kaw! It is only a 
party of Yale students bent on having a 
little gentlemanly amusement.”’—Tezas 
Siftings. 


- Mr. Hoffman Howes; “T see some 
fellah has an ahticle in the Fowum en- 
titled ‘Have we Two Bwains or One?’ 
What do youthink of that question, Miss 
Fligh?” Miss Fligh: *‘ Well, really, be- 
tween you and me I think we have only 
one.” —Puck. 


--.-The Queen’s English.—Englishman: 
“T say, ye knaw, what’s the bookage to 
Boston?’ Railroad Ticket Clerk: ‘ The 
whatage?”” Englishman: ‘The bookage, 
ye knaw—the tariff. What’s th’ tariff?” 
Ticket Clerk: ‘*I haven’t time to talk poli- 
tics.’—New York Weekly. 


-- Friend of the Family: ‘‘ What in the 
world are you setting that trap on the front 
steps for?” Young Hopeful: ‘To catch 
the wolf. Pa said that if Ma ordered any 
more of those California peaches we should 


have the wolf at the door; and she’s gone 
and done it, for I heard her. ”— Burlington 
Free Press. 


-.“‘ Begob, but I’ve got the best of that 
murtherin’ railroad this time, annyhow,” 
said a Hibernian who had a grudge against 
the company in question. ‘How is that, 


Dennis?” asked a bystander. “I’ve bought 
a return ticket and I’m not coming back at 
all, at all!” was the ieee reply,— 
Boston Commercial Bulle 











PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies.” Tat INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 
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There are two words on each line; one 
from the middle letterto the right, and dne 
from the middle letter to the left. Tbe cen- 
tral letter of each word is the same in all 
the words. 

1. To the right, a small spot in a writing; 
to the left, two of these a figure in advance. 

2 A hart; to the left, the last name of one 
of Scott’s novels. 

3. A female deity; tothe left, an age. 

4. Having possession of; tothe left, sound 
made by an infant. 

5. A foreign sauce: to the left, a turf. 

The middle acrestic, sediment: the right- 
hand, fretful; the left, a convention. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In scuddy. In power, 
In study, In flower, 
In muddy, In dower, 
In ruddy, In bower, 
In cuddy, In lower, 
In bloody, In tower. 


The whole is a laborer. The left-hand 


word is his quality. 
MODERN ITALIAN MIXTURES. 
. Lip su x—pope 
. Aabceehllirrst—king. 
. Aiimnzz—orator. 
. Aagivzz—priest. 
. Acoru v—statesman. 
. Aabdgiilr—soldier. 
. CiortvAeilmmn u—king. 
. Eiiilo x—pope. 
|. Behmr tu—king. 
10. Aee gimrrt u—queen, 
CROSS WORDS. 


In new, not in old, 

In warm, not in cold; 
In sun, not in moon, 
In chord, not in tune; 
In air, not in sky, 

In wing, not in fly; 
Tn gulf, not in sea, 

In sport, not in glee; 
In work, not in play, 
In night, not in day. 
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NOVEL ACROSTICS. 
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The third row (reading downward) will 
spell what we all should give at the time 
named in thesixth row. 

Cross words: 1, Vigorous; 2, entwined; 3, 
an evsign of war; 4, filtered; 5, assaulted; 
6, disperses; 7, forebodes; 8, any system of 
faith and worship; 9, survives; 10, provid- 
ing food; 11, a two-masted vessel; 12, a word 
corresponding with another; 13, to reflect; 14 
a vessel for holding ink; 15, not retarded. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 18TH. 
UNITED SQUARE WORDS. 


ROB SUB 
ODE USE 
BED BEG 
RID 
I CE 
DEA 
LAD CON 
ALE OPE 


FRUIT DIAMONDS. 


Pp L B 
PEA LET BET 
PEACH LEMON BERRY 
ACT TOM TRY 
H N KE 











Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


: The Original--Most Soluble. : 


P Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [65 
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ENABLES A MISERABLE DYSPEPTIC TO 
EAT BACON, CABBAGE AND TURNIPS. 


Case of Mr. C., stated by Dr. Jobn C. Coleman, a 
retired Surgeon ot the United States Navy, 
Scottsburg, Va.: 


“Mr, C. was for years a sufferer from DYSPEPSIA, unable to eat 
Meat or Vegetables, living upon TEA and CRACKERS, BREAD and MILK 
AND OTHER SIMILAR ARTICLES, which were frequently thrown off in 


an undigested state, reducing him to a most distressing condition. 


The 


use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, for some eight weeks, en- 
abled him to eat with impunity BACON, CABBAGE and TURNIPS, and re- 


sulted in his restoration to robust health.” 


Water, in cases of ene dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 F. O. B. here, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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|| A CONDENSED FOOD _ A CONDENSED FOOD 





HE BLOOD 1s | Furnisues to ike system all aE bt: ORE ENTIRE OR HN 

i 3 THE LIFE.” /BOVININE =: needed for mak- 
ing new and pure sand: Use BOVININE inall conditions 
of Weakness, and especially when Dyspepsia makes life a 


burden. 


Use BOVININE with infants that are white and 


bloodless, with children that do not thrive and are puny and fee- 


ble, and with exhausted nursing mothers. 
during convalescence from illness. 


Use BOVININE 


“ Nutrition is the basis of Life.” 











Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 
SANITARY HEATING FURNACES 


Contain the newest patterns, comprising latest 
improvements possible to adopt in a Heating Fur- 
nace, where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Dura- 
bility is desired. Medical and Scientific Experts 
pronouhce these Furnaces superior in every re- 
spect to all others for supplyirg pure air, free from 
gas and dust. 

Send for circulars—Sold by all first-class dealers. 


Richardson & Boynton Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
232 & 234 Water St., New York. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 









| The Remedial Table 
@ Water. Unequalled for 
HM Indigestion and Acid- 
oN ity of the Stomach, 


Appear to the best aa- 
vantage when shod in 
go 4d fitting shoes, and 
it suits the wearer best 


if such shoes can be obtained at moderate cost. Send 
our add rons to us fora Soe iption of FARGO’S 
DIES’ ade in all styles. 
A PAMPHLET OF COMIC IL STRATIONS, 4 A 
POCKET 0. B, WILL. BE SENT TO EACH IN 
QUIRER, ©. 


H. FARGO & 0O., Chicago, LL 








Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua School 
of Photography. Publishers of Photo- 
graphic Times and Annual, Manufactur- 
ers of all sorts of Photo material specially 
the Waterbury, the Irving View, and 
Advill cameras. 

Send for catalogue. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 








UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
OPEN TO OCTOBER 1, 
REDUCED RATES FOR SEPTEMBER, 


GEORGE 8S. ADAMS, Manager. 














Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant 
pape corner 11th eae sts York. 








- SPECIMEN COPIES. 


80 (1858) 
Farm and Carden. 


[ The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE CLIMBING LVIES. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 











WHEN the golden tints of autumn gather 
on the maples and oaks, the leaves of the ivy 
still retain their fresh and green appearance, 
contrasting the rich color of spring with the 
brighter hues of ‘‘the dying season.”” Such 
rich masses of glossy, deep-green foliage, 
such fine contrasts of light and shade, and 
such a wealth of associations, are possessed 
by no other plant. The ivy is the confidant 
of old ruined castles and abbeys, around 
which the ghosts of all the storied past 
cling, and, in its solitude, it alone tells the 
tale of departed greatness. 


** Deep in your most sequestered bower 
Let me at last recline, 
Where solitude, mild. modest flower, 
Leans on her ivy’d shrine.” 

The charm of the ivy is its diversity of 
character. It has neither flower nor fra- 
grance to render it attractive; but it hasa 
richness and variety of foliage that atone 
for its failings in other respects. To what- 
ever it clings, it is wedded there for life. 
Otber climbers may be taken down and tied 
back; but such constant, indissoluble inti- 
macies exist between the ivy and itssupport 
that it is as hard to break up any of its at- 
tachments, when it gets fairly established, 
as it was to part Hector and Andromache. 
As soon as it runs up a wall, or side of a 
building, it throws out little rootlets, which 
fasten into the stoneor brick for permanent 
support. For this reason the ivy should 
never be planted by the sides of wooden 
cottages, which need a fresh coat of paint 
now and then to keep them in order; but on 
any other kind of support, where they need 
never be disturbed, the vines will greatly 
enhance the picturesqueness of the scene. 

There are many types of ivy. each beauti 
ful in its way, and each having its own 
special characteristics in leaf, growth and 
requirements as to soil and position. The 
principal vines are the true ivy of Europe, 
and the Virginia Creeper, or American ivy. 
These are both fine, picturesque vines, not 
to be surpassed for certain effects by any- 
thing else that will grow out-of-doors in our 
climate. The European ivy does not seem 
to be naturalized so easily in America as 
most other foreign vines. One of the rich- 
est and most perfeet specimeus in the North- 
ern States is upon the old cottage of Wash- 
ington Irving, at Tarrytown on the Hudson. 
It garlands and decks his antique and 
quaint cottage, ““Sunnyside,”’ till its win- 
dows peep out from amid the wealth of its 
foliage like the loop-holes from some old 
Spanish fortress. North of New York, the 
European ivy is a little tender, and needs 
sheltering for a few years; but allover the 
the Southern and Middle States it can be 
grown as one of the finest of all cottage 
drapery. 

The Virginia Creeper, or American ivy 
grows more rapidly than the ivy of ancient 
times; but it clings in the same way to wood 
and stone, and makes rich and beautiful 
festoons of verdure in summer, dying off in 
autumn, before the leaves fall, in the finest 
crimson. The plant will grow almost any- 
where, even in the coldest situations, and 
if once planted it will work out its own 
problem of beauty without much further 
attention. When allowed to ran up the 
center of a dark cedar, or other evergreen, 
the effect is surpassingly beautiful; and in 
October it exhibits the richest contrast of 
the two colors—crimson and green. For 
the exterior of stone churches, it blends 
nicely with the European ivy, and gives a 
more attractive appearance to the edifice 
than the most expensive carving in stone. 

Tho these evergreen climbers will grow 
in any soil_and situation, it should be re- 
membered that a yood soil and careful at- 
tention until the plants show by their stropg 
growth that they can take care of them- 
selves will be well repaid bya more rapid 
growth and a richer surfaceof finely colored 
leaves. Most ivies require a Jittle shade for 
them to reach perfection. The plants that 
are exposed to the full glare of a summer 
sky from morning until evening will not 
produce as rich and luxuriant leafage as 
those planted in a damp, and partly shady 
situation. The plants will also respond 


to careful cultivation in a good loamy soil, 
where moisture is constantly present. Poor, 
dry, hot soil is the most detrimental to 
their leafage growth. The ivies are some- 
times attacked by rust, which can usually 
be removed by enriching the soil, watering 


~a post, and let the ivy twine around it. If 
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es, and by washing the infected leaves with 
water. Kust or anything else will not at- 
tack the vines, if they are kept strong and 
vigorous by careful cultivation. It is dur- 
ing the first two or three years of the ex- 
istence of the ivies that they need such at- 
tention. After that, they are abundantly 
capable of caring for themselves. 

The employment of ivy for decorative pur- 
poses in gardens, pleasure grounds, and even 
in the living rooms,is becoming more general 
in thiscountry every year. The best modeof 
treating single vines in small gardens is to 
get the trunk of a cedar tree from the woods, 
shorten all of the side branches to within 
two feet of the trunk, set it up as you would 


the branches are shortened more at the top 
of the tree, a perfect pyramid of beautiful 
verdure will soon be formed. For those 
who have only a few yards of garden space, 
a simple trellis-work can be constructed. 
Take a wooden box about three feet in 
length, and two in breadth, and fasten it on 
wooden rollers. Runa double trellis eight 
or ten feet high from the box, making it as 
fancy as desired. Paiut the wholestructure 
to suit the taste: fill the box with soil, and 
train the ivy up the trellis-work, This can 
be kept out-of-doors, or moved into the 
houseat anytime. Ivy growing in hanging 
baskets is also a common method of interior 
decoration. This can be improved upon by 
letting the vines from the baskets run over, 
and down the sides of the window frames, 
whicb, in time, they will cover socompletly 
with a mass of green that a perfect little 
bower will be formed. When dinners or 
receptions are given, sprays of the ivy can 
then be used with great effect for table dec- 
oration. In fact, the vines will come in use 
for innumerable purposes, never before im- 
agined. 
New York Ciry. 
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THE FAMILY COW. 
BY JAMES K. REEVE. 


IN almost every agricultura) district are 
to be found breeders of live stock who are 
making a specialty of some one important 
brauch oftbeindustry. Oneis interestedin 
trotting horses, another in draught horses; 
one in swine, one in beef cattle, another in 
dairy cows; but nowhere have I yet found 
the breeder who was trying to evolve what 
so many ready buyers are constantly in 
search of—the model family cow. 

The good dairy cow is not always the 
good family cow. She may be of very large 
build; then when she begins to fail in her 
milk, she can be profitably turned into beef. 
She may be a trifle wild; that does not mat- 
ter much with men who are used to hand- 
ling cattle every day. Perhaps her milk is 
rather thin: if it is a milk dairy hers can 
go in with the balance, and it will bring 
just as much. I do not say that these are 
just as good dairy cows as any; but they 
will ‘‘ do” there—and they won’t do at all 
for the family cow. 

The model family cow is hard to find. 
Not long ago I made search for one in a dis- 
trict where milch cows were kept ion num- 
bers on every farm. Cows could be bought 
in any number, fairly good ones at thirty 
dollars, the best (apparently) for forty dol- 
lars; but none of these possessed all the 
requirements. 

Two or three were found that seemed 
to be just what was wanted; but for these 
an offer of fifty dollars was always refused. 
Others were upon the same quest as my- 
self, and the search had been progressing 
for years, always with the same unsatis- 
factory result. Since then I have been 
searching for a breeder of the family cow, 
or rather I should say, trainer. For it is 
not a question here of blood or pedigree, 
but of careful handling and training from 
the start for the duties which will be im- 
posed upon it as the ‘‘rural divinity’ of 
the household. Blood and pedigree are not 
to be despised; but without these attrac- 
tions acow which measurably fulfills the 
requirements would not have to seek long 
for a purchaser, and would command a 
price at least one-half greater than-can be 
obtained for the ordinarily yood farm or 
dairy animal. 

Is not this matter worth the attention of 
farmers who are looking about for more 

profitable methods? This is not a fanciful 
want nor is the field for this industry a 
small one. The Agricultural Department 
estimates the number of cows kept in towns 
and villages at more than one million. A 
great proportion of the people who own 
these would gladly pay a good premium for 
an avimal to suit them, rather than put up 
with the inferior selections that many of 
them are compelled to, bécause of the in- 
sufficient supply of really good ones. There 





is no longer profitable, where more space 
could be devoted to cattle and the time and 
care given that are the first essentials to 
success in this specialty. The cry that 
“cattle don’t pay’? would be ineffective 
here, for the state of the cattle market 
would have little to do with the prices to 
be obtained. The cost of such a departure 
would be more in the way of time, and of 
personal attention in handling the cattle, 
than in large capital. Good grade stock 
would be the best to start with. If thor- 
oughbreds were had there would be danger 
of becoming imbued with the ‘ pedigree”’ 
fever, and of losing sight of the main ob- 
ject. 

FRANKLIN, O. 





A CHAPTER ON FENCES. 


BY D, Z. EVANS, JR. 





To fully describe all the many different 

kinds and styles of fences and fencing used 
in this country of ours would be an almost 
endless task, and there are but few farmers 
who would not be astonished to know how 
many there really are. One of the oldest 
style of fence is undoubtedly the sod fence, 

which in reality is only an embankment 
covered with sod. When this is supple- 
mented by a ditch it greatly increases its 
effectiveness. In some locations it can be 

made not merely serviceable, but anything 
but unsightly, where it is kept closely 
trimmed and free from weeds and trash. It 
1s very durable and not very expensive, the 
material being always on hand and the la- 
bor being the only item of expense. In the 
list of permanent fences is also put the 
hedge fence and the stone fence. The form- 
er for line fences and for running along 
the main road line are very handsome and 
efficient, some parts of the State of Deiaware 
especially in the neighborhood of Middle- 
towa, being lined for miles along the main 
roads with beautiful and well trimmed 
hedges. For interior fences, we do not ap- 
prove of hedges, as the size and shape of the 
interior fields are constantly subject to 
change, and this is rendered impossible 
where hedges are planted, or, at least, it 
seems like a waste anda shame to destroy 
them. It takes considerable time and atten- 
tion to keep the hedge fence in good shape, 
as it must have an annual trimming each 
spring; and care must be taken to keep out 
the weeds from around the roots, else it will 
become a nuisance and furnish weed seeds 
enough to keep the farm well seeded down 
with the pests. 

The substantial stone fence, even where 
there is ‘‘ two stones to one dirt,’’ is now 
almost obsolete, and there are but few we 
have ever seen which were even passably 
attractive, being merely a continuous stone 
pile, with irregular gaps here and there for 
bars or gateways. A well built stone fence 
is undonbtedly good and durable, but 1s 
very expensive if properly constructed. 

The old time and pioneer fence is the 
well-known worm tence, so common 
throughout the Southern States. Its con- 
tinuance is only possible where there is an 
abundance of timber and cheap labor, as 
well as cheap and not highly cultivated 
land. Where the land is valuable, the land 
is needed for cultivation, and sufficient land 
for a worm fence to spread itself over can- 
not well be spared, as it takes up abuut five 
or six times the same amount of land that 
an ordinary post and rail fence does. One 
of its greatest merits is that it is quickly 
constructed, and of material that could nct 
well be used in the construction of any other 
kind of fencing, and it requires but little 
skilito putoneup, One of the most mis- 
erable kinds of fences is the stump fence, 
made of a continuous pile of stumps and 
roots, a8 they are unsightly to the last de- 
gree. When they are substantially built 
they are as nearimpassable as anything can 
be, and are really only a way of using or 
getting rid temporarily of stumps and 
roots. 

In building a pole fencea variety of ways 
are adopted. Some are made in a zig-zag 
line, somewhat in the style of the worm 
fence; others are made in a straight line, 
laying the rails or poles parallel with the 
ground; and still others are made by slant- 
ing the poles, and running one end of each 
into the soil for additional seturity and 
strength, there being several variations of 
each style, to suit the ideas, convenience 
or needs of those who muke use of them. 
The post and rail fence, which is, no doubt, 
the most substantial and best for farm 
purposes, is too well known to require 
much description here. When made of 
good chestnut, both the posts and the rails, 
the former of butt cuts, the efficiency of the 
fence, when set properly, can be counted on 
for from ten to fifteen years. Breechy cat- 
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bad fences; and when cattle or horses once 
thus find they can break through a fence, 
it will take a very secure fence indeed to 
restrain them. 

The board fence is made in a variety of 
ways, some being made with two, three, 
four or five boards, put on securely, and the 
joints hidden by nailing an upright board 
over them, on the face of each post; and to 
add tothe appearance as well as to the 
durability of the post, a neatly cut piece is 
put on as a cap, first having the top of the 
post cut slanting outward. More expen- 
sive fences of this sort are made by slunt- 
ing the boards, and by having the boards 
run the same as palings, with the tops 
notched to destroy the otherwise heavy ap- 
pearance of the fence. 

In paling fences, the palings can be wide 
or narrow, flat or square, and a finish put 
on with a plain piece or a piece of heavy 
molding. The tops can be notched, 
squared, rounded or pointed, to suit the 
taste and purposes of the builder. When 
large areas are to be fenced in, the cheapest 
secure fence is the now immensely popular 
wire fence, barbed wire being very largely 
used in districts where wood is scarce. 
Thereis no fence, furnishing the undoubted 
security which this does, which can be put 
up as quickly as this kind,tho it bas the 
objectionable feature, in some instances, of 


_ being dangerous to stock until they become 


accustomed toit. For ordinary inclosures, 
of moderate size, where valuable stock are 
kept, it will be found desirable to have a 
top rail of wood, so the stock can readily 
see it at all times, and the other “ rails” of 
wire, three or more wires being used, de- 
pendent upon the kind of stock it is desired 
to secure in the inclosure. 


MR. DEPEW TO THE FARMERS. 


THE WorK OF RAILROADS, RECIPROCITY, 
AND THE ORGANIZATION OF FARMERS 
DISCUSSED AND PROSPERITY PROPHE 
SIED. 








THE Hov. Chauncey M. Depew delivered 
an address before a crowde1 meeting of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, Sep- 
tember 16th, at Syracuse, N. Y. He began 
by calling attention to the phenomenal 
material growth of the country during the 
half century of the society’s existence. He 
then said: 

‘Tt will not be expected that in the brief 
and busy interval since my return from 
Europe, a few days since,I have had the 
opportunity to prepare an elaborate and 
exbaustive oration. But the invitation of 
the New York State Agricultural Society 
to be present at the dedication ofits perma- 
nent home and the celebration of its semi- 
centennial was too attractive to resist. It 
does not need any profonnd study to dis- 
cover subjects of the greatest interest con- 
nected with the agriculture of the United 
States. Admitting our marvelous progress 
in manufactures and the arts,the prosperity, 
prominence and power of the Republic rest 
upon the farm. Of the 17,000,000 of bread- 
winners in the land, including the profes- 
sions and those engaged in commercial 
pursuits, 10,600,000 are farmers, and of the 
13,000,000 whose labor creates our produc- 
tive wealth, all may be assigned to agricul- 
ture except 2,500,000. 


RAILROADS AND FARMERS. 


** It is not so very longago when it would 
have been impossible for the annual address 
before the New York State Agricultural 
Society to be delivered by the president oi 
the New York Central Railroad. He would 
even have been a most unwelcome visitor 
upon the ground. But it is one of the 
sources of the progress and power of the 
American people that they are burdened 
neither by traditions nor inherited preju- 
dices. 

‘The railroad first developed the agricul- 
tural resources of our country, then threat- 
ened their paralysis, and now, under wiser 
administration on the one hand and a more 
liberal understanding on the other, the 
farm and tke railroad are seen to be in- 
separably united as allies and as partners. 
The blight of the one is the bankruptcy of 
the other. 

‘Every mile of new railroad brings into 
cultivation one hundred thousand fresh 
acres. By thedevelopment of the principle 
of long bauls, with large cars and locomo- 
tives, railway rates in the‘last twenty years 
have gone down over 100-per cent., while 
the products of the farm have fallen about 
30 per cent. The rates of 1870 applied to 
the tonnage of 1889 would have yielded for 
the year $1,000,000,000 more than the gross 
revenue of the railways of the United States. 
But this tremendous concession of $1,000,- 
000,080 a year to the commerce of the coun- 
try has also stimulated that commerce to 
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agination, andin return given to the rail- 
ways a business which is fairly remuuera- 


‘*Bat at the time when by this union of 
the railroad and the.farm the British mar- 
ket was entirely in possession of the Ameri 
can farmer for his wheat, the speculative 
activity and capital which had been suc- 
cessful in the stock market and produce 
exchanges, combined to corner the food 
supplies of Europe derived from America, 
it so alarmed the Governments of England, 
France and Germany, that they put fatal 
restrictions upon the importation of our live 
stock and our pork. But while our foreign 
maréets have thus been in a large measure 
lost, our productions of the same cereals 
and of live stock has gone ou constantly. 
[Applause’] 


ORGANIZATION ADVOCATED. 


“Tn view of the depression brought about 
by these causes it becomes the highest duty 
of the American statesmen and the Ameri- 
can farmer tolook about forremedies. The 
tirst act of the farmers of the United States 
should be to intelligently crganize. [Ap- 
plause.] In the present condition of the 
world organization is the necessity of exist- 
ence. Capital orgauizes in corporations, 
labor orvapizes in trade unions, manufac- 
turers orgapize for protection. Farmers 
alone have failed to unite in any efficient 
and practical way. But the farmers should 
be so banded together that they can impress 
upon the Government with commanding 
voice their needs, that they can educate 
each other i the rotation and subdivision 
of crops, as to relieve a surplus of any one 
preduct, that they can escape the middle 
man who is now sapping the life of their 
business. The most advanced free-trader: 
while claiming that the manufacturers of 
the country no longer need protection, ad- 
mits that the fostering of our infant in- 
dustries and the development of our natural 
resources have led to our present command- 
ing position as a manufacturing country. 


VALUE OF RECIPROCITY. 


“The farmers have always sustained the 
principle of protection for manufacturers, 
believing that their growth would create 
home markets of far more value than any 
foreign possibilities, [Applause.] There 
are now imported into this country yearly 
articles worth over $800,000 C00, the direct 
product of the farm. If by intelligent leg- 
islation this money could find its way tothe 
agriculture of our Jand, the benefits would 
be incalculable. The farmers’ organization 
should inscribe upon its banners the ‘ three 
Rs,’ Reciprocity, Retaliation and Revenue. 
[Cheers.] We have made remarkable 
strides within the last year in the direction 
of the practical application of the idea of 
‘America for Americans.’ [Cheers.] We 
have been brought into closer relations and 
bave better understandings with the other 
eountries upoa the North and South Ameri- 
can continents, By a wise and judicious 
application of the principle of barter and 
excoange. broad aveuues can be opened for 
our productsinto hitherto unknowo mar- 
kets. By these methods each of the coun- 
tries participating can be mutually bene- 
fited and enriched. 

“So long as we maintain the protective 
policy we cannot object to any tariff which 
muy be imposed equally and impartially by 
other Governments; but when Great Britain 
pretends to discover pleuro-pveumonia in 
our cattle, when France and Germany 
claim that there is trichinosis in our pork, 
and by these subterfuges keep out our live 
stock and provisions, while they freely ad- 
mit those of other countries, the duty 
becomes imperative for us to show them the 
application of the familiar rule, ‘one good 
turn deserves another.’ [Cheers.] 

“It is easy for us to declare that the wines 
of Champagne, Burgundy, and the Rhine 
are edulterated and the metals of Great 
Britaia and Germany alloyed. Let us ¢s- 
tablsh a rigid Governmental ivspection at 
our Own ports upon our own exports and 
then say to Great Britain, France, to Ger- 
many, to Belgium, to Holland, ‘ {ft is either 
the acceptance of our official certificate or 
tit tor tat.’ 

‘In the experience of modern competition 
the rule of the thumb has seen its day. 
Sacce:s is impossible in any vocation with- 
out the severest and most methodical 
training. [Applause.] Our farmers should 
80 intelligently know the cundition of mar- 
kets and the character of their soils and 
their proper treatment, that when they 
find they have been raising that with which 
the market is already overstocked they can 
change to those articles which are in greater 
and more profitable demand. This is to-day 
the most important lesson in the practical 
duties of the American farmer. There 
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of the breeds of live stock which yield the 
best returns. The distinction between 
science and chance in this matter is the 
difference between competence and poverty. 
(Applause. ] 

AGRICULTURE’S BRIGHT OUTLOOK. 


“In my judgment, we are near the bot- 
tom of the grade of agricultural depression, 
and willsoon begin toclimb up the other 
side. [Cheers.] 

“We must take into account always in 
our country, in calculating the operation of 
economic forces, the swing of the pendulum. 
It swung toward State rights and brought 
on the Civil War; it swung back to nation- 
ality and saved the Republic; it swung to 
fiat money and brought on the panic; it 
swung back to honest cutrency and re- 
stored national and individual credit. 
(Cheers. } 

‘** For the first three-quarters of our cen- 

tury the tendency of our population has 
been to farms. With the enormous activi- 
ties and splendid opportunities which in- 
vention and discovery have given to enter- 
prise in industrial centers, the rush is now 
to the village and the city. 
“Thus the ranks of the consumers are 
being enormously recruited, and out of all 
proportion to those of the producers. It is 
the inevitable result that within a brief 
period the farmers of the country will again 
find within our own borders, and about 
their own homes, a profitable market for 
all their products. 

* The Enylish farmer fitst pays the land- 
lord, then the parson, then the Government, 
before there is any left for himself; but 
three-quarters of the American farmers own 


their own land and most of the remainder 
farm upon shares, which is better than 
ownersbip, because, from my experience, it 
gives them all the profits and imposes upon 
them none of the burdens. [Cheers.] 

“ With agricultural prosperity before us, 
so certain and so full of promise, the coun- 
try can be confident of its growth in wealth 
and happiness.”’ 


CARE OF HARVESTING MA- 
CHINES. 


THE new self-binder harvesters are very 
cumbrous and difficult to get under shelter 
easily. There are few gates that they can 
be driven through except with the greatest 
care. As a consequence they are usually 
left ou‘»>f-doors until the harvest is com- 
pleted, and quite often until the completion 
of threshing makes room for them on wide 
barn floors. Every man who owns a har- 
vester should a once provide an oilcloth 
cover large enough to protect every part 
from becoming wet. These costly machines 
rust and rot more than their wear in ser- 
vice. The rusting of the iron portions and 
the swelling aad shrinking of wood-work 
soon make the parts work unevenly. Often 
after a single year’s use the harvester thus 
neglected costs more to make it run as it 
should tha» the work it do-sis worth. After 
all the season’s wurk is comp'eted the har- 
vester sbould be taken apart,and each 
piece laid so that it will not only be free 
from dampness, but will not be liable to be 
bent or warped before being put together 
again. If the barvester is left standing, 
care should betaken to see that all parts are 
properly supported. We knew a barvester 
which after a summer’s use was caretully 
housed, and when brougbt out the next sea- 
sop the cutting bar hud sagged so much 
that it had to be taken to the blacksmith’s 
and straizhtened before the knives would 
work freelyinit. All the iron parts should 
he cleaned and oiled before spring. to keep 
them from rusting.—American Cultivator. 
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BREEDING BLACK SHEEP. 


AN Australian farmer is trying an exper- 
iment in breeding black sheep. Some of 
the English breeds occasionally produce a 
black lamb, which in olden times used to 
be highly prized, as its wool made yarn 
colored naturally and not needing to be 
dyed. For many years, however, the black 
sheep have not been in favor, and have not 
been kept for breeders. The tendency to 
produce black lambs is not as strong as it 
npsea to be; but, by breeding exclusively 
from black parents, the tendency toward 
this feat may be increased. Why not mod- 
ify the shepberd Jacob’s expedient of long 
ago, and cover buck and some of the ewes 
with some dark stain, so that their imagi- 
nations may effect the desired change in 
color of their progeny? It is an experiment 
worth trying for curiosity’s sake, if nothing 
more.— American Cultivator. 














When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 
They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


GHADY HILL NURSERIES, 


4 CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 

Offer the most complete and varied list of RARE 
ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUB*S IN 
AMERICA, Now iz the time to plant Hardy PER- 
ENNIALS, and our Catalogues are the most helptul 
apd comprehensive issued. SEND FOR THEM. 
We give ‘special attention to the laying out of 
private grounds, and plans and specitications will 
be cheerfully furnished on application. 


SFERINITE taste stpice vy anyones Two 


coats on common wood produce a beautiful finish; 








more attractive than natural wood. Durable, 
2economical. Send for circular and samrle of < 
wood finished with Ferinite. 
PELLUCID| TE The onty durable coating for 
Hard-wood Finish, Floors, 
2 Grained Work, etc., or for any work where varnish ?} 
: is used. Superior‘to varnish. Has a beautiful ? 
5 luster, and is guaranteed. Send for circular and 
) sample board. 
2 SEELEY BROS.,., 32 Burling Slip, N.Y. 


use Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


Makes the purest, cheapest and best Beef Tea. 
Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equ! to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with Justus von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as shown. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


ROPE SELVAGE 
All SIZES MESH. PLICiS REDUCED. 
Sold by dealers, Freight paid 












| Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Soda and Magnesia com- 
bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga Water, and is an- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
When 
rather warm before breakfast it 
is amild yet thorough Cathartic. 


BARRYS <*° 


{ 
} 
} 


ney complaints. taken 





ip FOR THE 


Ahr: R & SKIN 
A\h iA 


me causes h 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions. diseases of the skin, glands and muecles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F 3ais. For more than half acentury 
netec for superiority over all others, 

















‘aust also be a more universal knowledge 
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ISINGSUN 


STOVE POLISH 


Durability and By no BO 
an eapness,U) n ualled. 
Worse BROS.. Proprietors, Canton Mase 














The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.0€ 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 
REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 
SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The o00k gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great victure 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. Wa 
will Curnish it post-paid at 50c, until the suppiy is 
exhausted. 7 

The book—" THE PICTURE AND THE MEN’—1s 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City 


Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 








men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





S$ CURED by 
DEAF 2s) rests 
‘ul wnt iemedion eau. Is. & 


Address B, HIBCOX, 


would like the paper sept, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

of ali in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square wes. Cor. 14th St, N.Y. 


GLENWOOD. 








If you are going to buy a Furnace this 
year, you ought and probably intend to 
buy the BEST. If you accept what 
others say, who KNOW, you'll buy a 
Glenwood. 

Write for ‘‘ Points on Home Warming.” 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


WEBER 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGBTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WAREROOMS: 

STH AVE., COR. WEST I6GTH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








S. C. SMALL 
& Co. 











A $65.00 
Saving Machine! 


$18.00. 


For 
Back Walnut F Furniture Sy 





wersand 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 








Increase 
Policies written in 1889, ° ° 
Increase over 1888, . » ‘i 


« «  $136,401,328 02 
hear tage A ens, * $10,319,174 46 
+ ° . . 248 44 
OSs Pe Ae 1,717,184 81 


oo Vig. Bias 49 56 
eolteyg 1% 182,310 
* * . 7 e 23,941 
7 + . 44,577 
Siw atin 2 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


ollateral 
is Banks and ‘Trust Compe 
weet feet See 


and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


eit pennes.e6e 13 
ee @urtne 0,323,469 = 


. e $9, 845,500 
at interest, . ° . $2,988,632 72 





$136,401,328 02 





Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


'$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Sine Risks Risks. 

> Assumed, Outs 
1884..... $34,681,420... ...$851,'789, 285 
1885... .. 46,507/189....... 368,981,441 
1886. .... , 719....... 398,809,203 
1887. as dee ‘eee 420, a5 oes 

we 214,261....... 125,184 
1889. . a . ° 949,984, 


Ntw You, January 29th, 1890, 


Assets, Surplus. 
wosece $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
ecses 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
rants 114,181,968 24...... 5,643, 
peeees 8,806,851 88...... 6,294, 

i alewnis 126,082,158 56...... 7,940,063 
136,401,828 02...... 9,657,248 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
S. Van Rensse.arr Crucer, 
Cmarces R, HENDERSON, 
Grorce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 

« Hosart Herrick, 
UDLEY OLCOTT, mu. P. Drxon, 
ERMANN C. vON Post,| Freperic Cromwe.t,) Rosert A. Grawniss, 
Nicuoras C, Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, James W, Hustep, 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D. Bascock, 
Georce S. Cos, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
ames C, HOLDEN, 


Oxtver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smirn, 
RopertT OLYPHANT, 
Grorce F. Baker, 
os. THOMPSON, 


Avexanver H, Rick, —~ T. Daviess, 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 





ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, -  - 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


Mapicat Diesctors 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D. 


GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D. 


wo. W. AucHINCLOSsS, 
HEODORE MorForD, 
Wittiram Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wittiam D. Wasxsurn, 
Stuyvesant Fisu, 
Avucustus D, JumLuarp 
Cuartes E. Miiier, 


- «= Vice-President. 

WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 

CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 
Treasurer. 

WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


E. J. MARSH, M.D 








See eS ETL <a 


etc. New 
size of room. Get circular and catimete. A liberal yy 
the trade. L. P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street, N. 






and ele- 








cian, oda APPLIN & co. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury S&t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 





Bost,o,Mss | 








STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
{inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Wedal by the Society of Arts for 

“Beat Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway “2 New York, 


Low pt wy mmm ml 


Geitabte Deallon. sere. Dodd’ ot Wnt St. me BOstor 











ARM Air fuRNACES 


BQ Years EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

For INFORMATION ApPvy To Your STEAM Fitter, 
oR FuRNACE mers te pn SEND For luuSTRATED 
eae LIER & 


LLER & WARRENCO. 






PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 77O BROADWAY, 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART'S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 
EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest- Weight, 
For BRAIN bg tH AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 





Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 


appeararce 

ct Mannat showing by. id iltas: 
rations wer it is used, m free. 

ddress NARRA GANSETT MCH. 

co., 44 Sprague St., Providence, R.I. 


LeBOSQUET 
eTEKM HEATING 


Combining the Latest pep apie gan 
Heating Private Resid v 
Send for Descriptive hehe. sem 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 











“QUEEN& &CO. 


300 Dollars 


PREMIUMS 


will be offered to Purchasers through H. ©, F 
KOCH & CO’S Itlustrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


A Guide of how to buy 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them delivered free of charge—when the 
order amounts to a specified sum—at prices guar. 
magord lower than from any other house in the 


1 ogre hs’ and wood-cuts, eve in 
Children’s ever an needed 
ment; Housekeeping 5 


yer IMPORTERS 
AND 


RETAILERS 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


In writing please mention this paper. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


Darning 
Cotton of 











our Dye, 
Retail stores 
pod Br ® a a. 
ay, and 
Westlith Bt. 


Chicago, 
49 West St., 











cinnati. 0. 








Fiumbing, and Water an Latest Im. 
its in Sa 


ni rrab: Examina- 
ions and r rts thade with improved ART ances as 
to General Condition of Dwellings. 

HAR, 1 35th Street nee York. 


S. Work done in any part of the country 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


Wivénucews 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, "Gerdes 
Engines, Pump Chain ard 
Fixtures, [ron Vard 
a sats, Street Washers, 


Works Voanded in 1832 
Highest edal awarded 





; Vienna, Austria, in 1873 
and Centennial] Exhibition 


THE ae ~or Lh 
Wy TAue ORP either 








Chop, sent by mail on rec ~~ # of 
2. Be particular ont state what 
ind = Greatest 


Lae A MER IGA ANTE 
..31 and 33 Vesey St., New ‘ork. P.O.B 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





ge eregne of Gaze’s select Winter and Spring 
to Egypt, the Nile and Holy Land now ready. 

Best T Ticket 3 facilities Round the World. Gaze’s Ga- 
zette,5c. H. GAZE & SON, 90 B’way, N. Y. (Est.1844). 


RARE OPPORTUNITIES 


For visiting the productive agricultural 

and mineral regions and the thriving 

towns and cities of the great west and 

northwest will be afforded by the Har- 

vest Excursions, via the Chicago & 

North-Western Railway, leaving Chi- 
cago September 9th and 23d, and Oc- 
tober 14th On the dates mentioned, 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
Company will sell tickets from Chicago 
to all principal points in Western Jowa, 

Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, and Mon- 

tana, at HALF RATES, one fare for 
the round trip, The conditions of these 
tickets are extremely liberal, allowing 
thirty days for return, and permitting 
stop over at different points. 

Definite information concerning rates, 
time of trains etc.,can be obtained on ap- 
plication to any Ticket Agent or by ad- 
dressing 








W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’l Pass’r & Ticket Agent C. & N.-W.R’s. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























BE Ae -CLEVELAND, BOSTON .NEW YORK. 
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